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This Issue in Brief 


Trade-unions are making serious efforts to meet the problem of un- 
employment among their members. They seek to do this by limiting 
their membership, by insisting upon the equal division of work 
among the regular workers, and by helping the worker who has lost 
his job to find another. Several labor organizations of national 
scope maintain either a regular employment office or an information 
service, and practically all locals regard the finding of jobs for mem- 
bers as part of their regular duties. To the man who is out of em- 
ployment three national organizations pay unemployment benefits, 
and many Others exempt him from the payment of dues while he is 
out of work. Other labor organizations have resorted to unem- 
ployment insurance within the industry (p. 8). 


Although wage adjustments are now seldom determined solely by 
changes in the cost of living, information regarding such changes does 
enter as @ very important factor into practically all wage discussions 
by employers, employees, and arbitration boards. An article begin- 
ning on page 1 brings together some of the more striking illustra- 
tions of the practical uses of the cost-of-living indexes published 
semiannually by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The weighting 
system used by the bureau in compiling these indexes is based on the 
family-budget study made in 1918-19. Because many changes have 
taken place in American habits and standards of living, a new 
budgetary study is extremely desirable in order that the indexes may 
be more accurate. 


Wage earnings in foundries and machine shops showed a definite in- 
crease between 1925 and 1927, according to the biennial wage survey 
of the industry just completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A 
preliminary report (p. 123) gives detailed figures regarding wages 
and hours of labor, by occupation and by State. 

All States and the Territory of Hawaii are now cooperating under the 
national vocational education act. The new State plans for the next 
five years presented for approval in the fiscal year 1926-27 showed 
very definite advancement in State programs. During that year the 
State, Federal, and local expenditures for vocational education 
aggregated over 2414 million dollars—an increase of more than 
114 million dollars over the preceding 12 months (p. 109). 


_ The campaign against tuberculosis in the United States has resulted 
in a general decline in the death rate from this cause, the improvement 
being greatest in the industrial population, where the tuberculosis 
problem has always been most acute. The records of the industrial 
department of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. show that among 
white persons holding industrial policies for all ages from 1 to 74 the 
decline was greater than in the general population. However, this 
does not hold true for all age periods as higher rates prevail among the 
wage-earning group between the ages 20 and 54. ore than one-half 
of all the deaths from tuberculosis among the workers occur between 
ages 20 and 45, and in this age range the mortality from the disease 
is still high (p. 48). 
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An infective form of jaundice, with a high mortality rate. 
among Scotch miners working in wet coal mines has been sho 
experimental study by the British Medical Research Cou: 
caused by rats having a spirochetal infection. This epiden 
jaundice occurred among soldiers in the trenches during the 
there have been reports of repeated outbreaks of the dises., 
United States since 1857. The study indicated that 
occurs in most cases through abrasions of the skin or by way « 
or the nasal mucosa, from contaminated hands, while infec. 
ingestion seems to be a less probable mode of entrance of the j, 
organism (p. 54). 

The practice of a railroad’s contracting out its maintenance worl: q 
a higher cost than would be incurred if the work were done by ¢hp 
regular maintenance force of the carrier was condemned in a recep; 
decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The commissioy 
found that the practice ‘‘can not be regarded as consistent with 
efficient and economical management” (p. 27). 

Cooperative gasoline and oil stations are a comparatively new phase 
of the cooperative movement in this country. Their development has 
taken place mainly in the three States of Illinois, Nebraska, and 
Minnesota. In each of these States the local associations pool their 
orders and the buying is done through a State-wide organization, 
During 1927 the central organizations bought for their local associa- 
tions more than 1,000 carloads of gasoline and kerosene (p. 93). 

Every State legislature which convened in regular session in 1927 

passed legislation of interest tolabor. The New York eight-hour law for 
fanalie is of particular importance. The outline of labor legislation 
on page 82 gives an idea of the types and number of acts passed during 
the year. 

Some of the most confusing questions in the development of work- 
men’s compensation are found in the application of the workmen’s 
compensation acts where the laws or jurisdiction of two or more 
States are apparently in conflict. An interesting analysis of this 
subject is presented in an article on page 56. 

Employment conditions in Europe, as a whole, were considerably 
better at the end of 1927 than they had been at the end of either 1925 
or 1926. The principal exception was Italy, where the number of 
unemployed has increased sharply during the past two years. In 
Germany, conditions were notably better and in England the in- 
provement over 1926 was quite marked (p. 24). 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Mr. Charles H. Verrill, a member of United States Employees 
Compensation Commission, and for many years a statistician in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, died suddenly on January 19, 192° 
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Use of Cost-of-Living Figures in Wage Adjustments 


By ErgeLBERT STEWART, UNITED STaTEes CoMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS 


HE data regarding family expenditures on which the Bureau of 
- Labor Statistics bases its reports on cost of living were secured 

as the result of a family-budget study made in 1918. Over 
12.000 families were visited and information was secured as to the 
quantity of the different items purchased, as well as the cost at that 
time. In other words the details of family expenditure based upon 
the standard of living that obtained in 1918 were secured from this 
number of families in 92 localities. 

It is the quantities consumed by the average family as determined 
by this survey that constitute the base of the bureau’s present 
cost-of-living reporting system. ‘These quantities are what we call 
“weights.”” Every six months, in June and December, the price of 
each of the items is ascertained and that price is multiplied by the 
quantity of that particular item which an average family used in 
1918. These weighted prices are then added, and the relation of the 
total to the total of the same items in 1914 constitutes our index. 

If it is assumed that the standard of living of the workers’ families 
to-day is just what it was in 1918 then the bureau’s cost-of-living 
index is substantially accurate. It must, however, be apparent to 
every person that the standard of living to-day is not what it was 
10 years ago, and that to make the bureau’s cost-of-living index 
square with the present situation an entirely new survey should be 
made to provide the bureau with a new weighting system. Many 
things were left out of the survey of 1918 which to-day are common 
to almost every household. Automobiles, radios, and electrical 
appliances other than electric lights have become so common that 
they should not be ignored. The effect of installment buying on 
standards of living can be determined only by a survey. 

The importance of keeping up this material and keeping it reason- 
ably abreast of the times is emphasized by the large and varied uses 
to which it has been put. In the present article an attempt has 
been made to bring together the more striking illustrations of this use. 
Another element, however, which does not appear in the following 
pages should not be forgotten. The workers constitute probably 
90 per cent of the market of the American producer and the American 
merchant. What does this 90 per cent buy and how much of each 
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item that goes into the family budget does the average fa, 
This can be ascertained only by a survey which, by placin 
phasis on the quantities consumed, really develops the fac: 

A study of the use of cost-of-living figures in wage adj 
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tments 


was published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1925. ({3,|, y, 
1924. 
arily 
not only 


369.) This study brought the story down to the beginning of 
The following abstract from that bulletin shows the extraordin 
widespread use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. 
during the war but also during subsequent years: 


The cost of living has entered as a factor into practically every award mac 
by Government arbitration boards. It also has been considered by State and 
municipal agencies, and by State arbitration boards, and has been the contro}liy 
factor in the fixing of wages by minimum wage boards in 13 States and the 
District of Columbia. In the last 10 years it has entered into practically every 
industrial case which was voluntarily arbitrated. During the war, plans inyoly. 
ing the use of cost-of-living figures were adopted by a great many private ep. 
dloyers, and while some of these have been abandoned, others are still in effect 
Since the war many other firms have adopted definite plans for the payment 
of wages, all of which provide for the consideration of figures showing vhanges 
in the cost of living. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of employees affected by adjustments 
based on changes in the cost of living. The awards of Federal arbitration 
boards involved directly about 747,000 employees in the coal industry;' 100,000 
employees in the packing industry; ? 500 employees in the shipping industry; 
and 2,000,000 employees on railroads.‘ In addition the awards of the National 
War Labor Board affected 711,500 employees in various industries.5 

Since 1922, all commissioned officers, below certain ranks, in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health 
Service, have their subsistence and rent allowances determined by changes in 
the cost-of-living figures of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
affects directly about 16,000 men.* 

No attempt is made to estimate the number of employees whose wages have 
been affected by the use of cost-of-living figures by municipal agencies, State arbi- 
tration boards, or minimum wage boards, because the records are not sufficiently 
complete. Neither are data available upon which to base an estimate of the 
number of those affected by the voluntary industrial arbitration awards referred 
to. In the book and job printing industry of New York City alone, the wages 
of approximately 22,000 employees were involved. In Chicago, in the same 
industry, the number of employees affected was between 9,000 and 10,000. 
The awards of the Council on Industrial Relations for the Electrical Construction 
Industry affect about 150,000 men. It has been shown that private employers 
engaged in various businesses have also utilized extensively cost-of-living figures. 

Altogether, the number of employees affected directly by specific wage adjust- 
ments is very great; those industries alone where the approximate number is 
known employ over five and one-half million workers. It should also be borne 
in mind that in many instances an even greater number of employees is affected 
indirectly, for often other employers engaged in the same character of work 
voluntarily make changes in wages, to conform to those fixed by an adjustment 
agency or granted by other employers. Therefore practically all labor has been 
affected either directly or indirectly by adjustments which were based in some 
measure upon the cost of living. 


Sinee the date of preparation of Bulletin No. 369, namely, the 
beginning of 1924, the bureau has made no survey of the subject. 
Enough information, however, is at hand to show that the use of 
cost-of-living data in wage adjustments by governmental boards, 





1U. 8. Coal Commission, Report on Anthracite, July 5, 1923, p. 6; and The bituminous mine workers 
and their homes, Sept. 22 soot Pe 1. 

2 United States. ident’s Mediation Commission. Report. Washington, 1918, p. 15. 

8 Journal of Political Economy, March, 1919, p. 147. 

* U. 8. Railroad Labor Board. Decision No. 2, p. 5. 

’U.8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul. No. 287, p. 19. 

*U. 8. Congress. Special Committee on Readjustment of Service Pay. Hearings. 67th ‘ 
sess. Washington, 1921, pp. 25-29, 150, 151, 381, 423, 456. 
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ration boards, and private contract has continued down to the 
‘ime, modified only by the fact that the past two or three 
rears have been years of relatively few wage controversies of sufficient 
intensity to bring them to the attention of the public. A) 
The following citations, therefore, of the recent use of cost-of-living 
foures in wage adjustments represent only such examples as have 
ome to the attention of the bureau without special inquiry or 


research ‘ 


arbit 
presen { 


Railroad Arbitrations Under the Federal Act of 1926 


HE Railroad Labor Board, during its life of six years from 1920 
T to 1926, used the cost-of-living indexes as computed by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in all its wage decisions, 
the law specifically providing that it should give consideration, 


| among other factors, to ‘‘the relation between wages and the cost of 


ing. 

ine mediation and arbitration boards established under the new 
railway labor act of 1926 have no definite rules of procedure estab- 
lished by law, but a review of the hearings and awards in all of the 
numerous arbitration cases held under the act shows that data 
regarding changes in the cost of living have been given constant con- 
sideration by the parties concerned. Such figures were used in the 
arbitrations between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and the southwestern and western railroads; between the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks and the Chicago & 
North Western Railroad, the American Express Co., the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, the New York Central Railroad, and the Southern 
Railway Co.; between the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen and 
the Southern Pacific Railway Co.; between the organizations of con- 
ductors and trainmen and the western railroads; between the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Maintenance of Way Men and the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad; and in other cases. The cases cited involved 
more than 200,000 men. In a great many other instances, also, 
voluntary settlements were made between the men and the carriers 
on the basis of awards made in the above cases. 


Colorado Industrial Commission 


N 1915 the Legislature of Colorado passed what is commonly known 

as the industrial relations act, effective August 1, 1915, which 
created the industrial commission. This act requires employers and 
employees to give each other and the commission 30 days’ notice of 
an intended change affecting the condition of employment with 
respect to wages and hours; gives the commission power to mediate 
and investigate and hold hearings on the controversies or demands; 
and prohibits any change or stoppage of work during the 30-day 
period, or while the commission is holding its hearings or investigation. 
The findings of the commission become final if the parties agree to 
accept the commission as arbitrator; otherwise the findings are 
merely recommendatory. 

Up to December 1, 1924 (the latest date for which figures have 
been compiled), the commission had handled 1,157 controversies 
involving approximately 150,000 workers.’ In the findings of the 


"See Journal of Political Economy, October, 1927. 
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commission various factors were, of course, recognized 
matter of changes in the cost of living seem to have be. 
importance. The former chairman of the commission. 
Hilts, has stated, indeed, that ‘all wage changes are based 
on the cost of livmg.” * The cost-of-living index figures 
commission are printed in the reports of the commission. 
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Minimum Wage Boards 


PRIOR to the decision of the United States Supreme Court adversely 
affecting the constitutionality of mandatory minimum wacy 
laws for women, such laws were in operation in 13 States and the 
District of Columbia. Most of the minimum wage commissions o 
minimum wage boards connected therewith investigated the actyg| 
earnings and expenditures of women as a preliminary to fixing 
“living wage.”’ These agencies on the basis of their INvestigations 
then formulated budgets which were considered equivalent to , 
minimum cost of living for the workers concerned or applied to 
budgets already accepted the per cent of change in the cost of living 
In 1919 at a joint conference of representatives of the California, 
Oregon, and Washington commissions, it was recommended that. 
as few States had funds adequate to make complete investivations of 
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the cost of living, the figures of the United States Bureau of Labor not 
| Statistics, published in the Labor Review, should be used by the ant 
wage conferences in all States." por 
The decisions of the United States Supreme Court as ti) |\e uncon. spe 
stitutionality of the District of Columbia and Arizorn. ‘ninimum ms 
wage laws have no doubt affected the operation of other acts as ay’ 
regards women, although they are apparently unaffected as regards suf 
minors. The Massachusetts law, however, is nonmandatory and pal 
under it wage boards have continued to adopt budgets and also to . 
revise previous budgets after a consideration of the changes in cost the 
of living.” At the close of 1926 wage boards had been called in Cle 
: Massachusetts for 21 occupational groups, employing probably 85,000 ag! 
females." ( 
| State and Municipal Agencies pr 
DURING and immediately after the war cost-of-living figures were are 
. used in the adjustment of the salaries of State and municipal eas 
/ employees in various jurisdictions. These are described in [bulletin ma 
‘ No. 369 (p. 97). At least one of these cities—St. Paul, Minn.—ac- chs 
i cepted this principle as permanent. For the other jurisdictions the ori 
bureau has no recent information. 
Cost-of-living figures were first used in St. Paul in the adjustment 
! of wages in 1918. The civil service bureau of the city at that time ’ 
| secured from the city council an increase for certain classes o! these | 
employees on this basis, and in October, 1922, the city council ap- is 
i proved a plan submitted by the civil service bureau whereby ll " 
* U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 369, p. 132. th 
i * See, for example, re for 1924 to 1926, p. 49. OI 
rs LA * a of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 369, pp. 156-158. ec 
‘ 12 Masachusetts. Department of Labor and Industries. Annual reports, 1925 (pp. 26, 2”) and 1% an 
| roe National Industrial Conference Board. Minimum wage legislation in Massachusetts. ‘ew York, 
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sity employees, with the exception of teachers, were grouped into 
three services—graded, ungraded, and common labor. Standard 
basic salaries were established for the different grades of workers 
under these classifications, which have been adjusted annually since 
‘hat time to the rise and fall in the cost of living as determined by 
the periodic cost-of-living surveys made by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics.“ 

The number of employees in St. Paul subject to the periodic wage 
adjustments was approximately 2,330 in 1925." 

In discussing the necessity for a periodic adjustment of wages the 
civil service bureau stated in its report of 1922 that ‘‘the measure of 
the wage ought to be its purchasing power, and when this purchasing 
power changes the measure of the wage should change to correspond. 
Consequently, an equitable standardization, if not made adjustable 
to the cost of living, becomes merely a temporary truce in the eco- 
nomic struggle between the employer and the employee.” 


Agreements between Employers and Employees 


MANY collective agreements between employers and their em- 

ployees provide for arbitration in case a new agreement can 
not be negotiated at the expiration of the old one, and in the result- 
ant arbitrations cost-of-living figures almost invariably play an im- 
portant réle. In addition, collective agreements sometimes provide 
specifically for the revision of the agreed wage rates to meet any 
important change in the cost of living, and would be practically 
inoperative without current statistics of changes in cost of living of 
sufficient accuracy and authoritativeness to be acceptable to the 
parties concerned. 

An example of this latter type of agreement is that made between 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and employers of 
Cleveland, Ohio, under date of January 1, 1924, Article IIT of that 
agreement providing: 

On or about October 1 of each year, the referees shall take up the matier of 
wage scales, and on or about November 1 shall make such changes in the then 
existing scale as shall, in their judgment, seem advisable. The wage scale thus 
promulgated by them shall be effective at a time to be fixed by the referees 
which shall not be prior to December 1 of that year, and shall be the scale in 
force for the year next ensuing, except that four months thereafter, the subject 
may be reopened for the purpose of making adjustments in conformity with the 
changes in cost of living, which adjustments shall be made on or about April 1, 


and become effective at a date to be fixed by the referees, which date shall not be 
prior to May 1. 


Industrial Arbitration Boards 


[N ADDITION to the railroads, arbitration as a method of settling 

disputes is very frequently resorted to in all types of industries, 
and almost no arbitration case can avoid cost of living as one of the 
inportant factors to be considered in arriving at a just decision. In 
the majority of cases in which arbitration is resorted to, its use is 
only occasional and probably a large number of these cases do not 
come to the attention of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





* Letter from Civil Service Bureau, St. Paul, Dec. 27, 1927. 


“St. Paul. Oivii Service Bureau. Twelfth annual report, 1925. 
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In certain industries, however, permanent arbitration m,» 


on a national scale has been voluntarily established. Case. whied 
can not be adjusted by the parties are referred to local boards of 
arbitration and, failing adjustment there, to a national board. hj. 
is true of the printing industry and the electrical construction indys. 
try. Local arbitration boards have also been established in other 
industries such as the building industry in San Francisco, the cloth 
hat and cap industry in New York and Chicago, the clothing ind stry 
in Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, and Rochester, and in the silk 
ribbon, fancy leather goods, shirt, and boys’ waist industries in New 
York. 

In practically all cases voluntarily referred to arbitration the cost 
of living is considered as a factor, though one of varying weight. In 
the decisions of some of the arbitration boards the cost of living has 
exercised the controlling influence, and some decisions have been 


based entirely upon this ground. 

Street-railway industry.—The principle of arbitration in wage 
cases where the parties can not agree has long been accepted in the 
street-railway industry. In a long series of arbitrations in this 


industry the cost of living has been prominent in the findings of the 
arbitrator. 


Recent cases in this industry in which data on the sponges in cost 
of living of the wage earners have figured prominently include those 
between the Worcester Consolidated Street Railway Co. and its 


Springfield employees; the Boston Elevated Railway Co. and its 
employees; the mer Rat (La.) Railways Co. and its men; the 
United Electric Railways Co. and its employees at Providence, RK. I.; 
the Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co. and its workers; street- 
railway companies of East St. Louis, Alton, Granite, etc., and their 
men; traction companies of San Francisco and Oakland and their 
workers; and the Connecticut Co. and its employees. 

Printing trades.—The printing trades, especially in the newspaper 
publishing branch of the industry, rival the street-railway industry 
in their adherence to the principle of arbitration, and in nearly all 
such cases of arbitration the cost of living holds an important place. 
In such cases, of course, it is essential that cost of living data be as 
accurate as possible, and quite generally those of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are used, not only by the parties involved, but by the arbi- 
tration board itself. The bureau’s figures were stated, in the arbi- 
tration case between the Washington Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and Typographical Union No. 101, to be “‘undoubtedly the 
best statistics available.” The shortcomings of even these figures 
are, however, often pointed out. Thus, the need of more detailed 
figures is sometimes expressed, as in the arbitration proceedings be- 
tween the International Joint Board of American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the International Typographical Union, where 
the arbitration board stated: 

There is a pressing need for such index numbers as will measure differences in 
living costs between geographical unions, but until this is done, it seems unwise 
to hold the Denver printers to a weekly scale which is greatly less than those 
enjoyed by their fellow workmen in other cities. 

Again, changes that have taken place in the standard of living are 
constantly being pointed out in arbitration proceedings, and both 
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parties aud the arbitrator are handicapped by the lack of figures 
showing present-day standards. It is admitted that the income of 
the family is expended in quite different proportions and for quite 
different things than was that of the families included in the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics’ 1918 study, and arbitrators have to take this into 
consideration In their awards. 


Individual Companies 


N 1921-22 the Bureau of Labor Statistics arranged for the sending 
| out of questionnaires to 7,000 employers, asking them if they 
ysed cost-of-living figures in the adjustment of the wages of their 
employees. Of the 2,311 replies received from employers, 1,370, or 
about 60 per cent, stated that they did make use of cost-of-living 
fgures when making wage changes, something over one and a half 
milion employees being affected. In some cases the employers 
computed their own cost-of-living data, but in most cases use was 
made of the figures compiled by existing agencies such as the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Details regarding these plans 
are given in Bulletin No. 369. 

The bureau has not been able to keep in touch with these estab- 
lshments to determine to what extent these plants have continued 
to use cost-of-living figures. There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that the practice is not still a common one, and this is indicated by 
recent correspondence received by the bureau. A few selections from 
this correspondence may be cited: 


letter from one of the largest oil companies in the United States, dated July 12, 1927 


[am very much disturbed to learn from the announcement in the United States 
Daily that there is a possibility that your department may be obliged to abandon 
the compilation and publication of the cost-of-living statistics. Our wage agree- 
ments, as you know, are influenced very largely by these statistics, and I am 
writing to express the hope that this compilation will not be abandoned. 






Letter from one of the largest railroad companies, dated July 14, 1927 


Referring to the attached, I regretted to note recently from a statement by 
you that there is some danger of your computation of the cost of living being 
discontinued. I sincerely trust that this danger will not be realized in fact. 
Can you let me know what the probabilities are in this connection? 





















Letter from a large manufacturing company, dated May 5, 1925 


_ Approximately two years ago this company adopted the principle of adjusting 
its wages in accordance with the index figure given by your department for the 
cost of living in Philadelphia, which figure was furnished us by the Bureau of 
labor Statistics every three months. his being approximately the time for an 
adjusting figure we took the matter up with Mr. Baccach, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, and have been informed by him that the funds at his disposal are 
rere ge to make these reports quarterly and that they will be made only 
wice & year, 

_ This information is very disturbing to us because wage adjustments made once 
in six months can not be satisfactory adjustments, for changes in cost of living 
fluctuate so rapidly that adjustments made only twice a year are for a large period 
of time either unfair to the employee or to the employer. 

I understand that similar wage adjustments are made to more than 750,000 
employees in the United States based on your previous quarterly return. If 
the other establishments have met with the degree of satistaction in the use of 
this method of making wage adjustments as we did, we think that they will share 
vith us sincere regrets in your change in making these reports from quarterly to 
*mlannually, for the reason that I state above. 
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Letter Jrom representative of several of the largest railroad labor organi 2«:;,, ans 
January 14, 1926 » Cates 


During the past 15 years and more, since the train and engine serv}, nlov 
of the railroads of the United States began their concerted wage piven... 
they have depended almost entirely upon statistics of the Bureai of 9), 
Statistics of the Department of Labor to indicate the increase or de. - i di 
cost of living and the increase or decrease in the purchasing power of ij). <.)),_ 
As we enter upon another wage movement of this kind we find th. tatictin. 
have been considerably curtailed and we are at the present writing ny 
secure important data which we have depended upon heretofore. | 
standing is that this curtailment is one of the effects of the adm 
economy program, which has resulted in cutting down the funds of ; 
of Labor Statistics for the collection, compilation, and publication o/ 
mation. 

From the point of view of the economic welfare of the railway en 
affected by their presentation of the facts upon which their wage movement 
based, in part, I feel this curtailment is not only greatly to be regretted byt « 
also likely to result in seriously impairing the ability of the employees | 
this very important data in case the pending wage movements result | 
tion proceedings. 


lar. 


Employers’ Association 
"THE National Industrial Conference Board has been issuing. fo; 


several years, a monthly index of cost of living primarily {or 
the use of its own members. This index number is based partly 


upon original investigations by the board, but for retail food prices, 
the largest item in the workers’ budget, it uses the data of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Also, the board depends upon 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the weighting system used in 
compiling cost-of-living index numbers. The board is, therefore, 
very much interested in the accuracy of the weighting system and, 
in a recent communication to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, ex- 
presses the hope that the bureau-will be able to make a new budgetary 
study for this purpose. The following is an extract from the letter 
referred to: nis 

All of us who work with cost-of-living data agree, of course, as to the unsatis- 
factory character of the basic budget since standards of consumption have changed 


so greatly, and some of us entertain the hope that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
might at some time undertake a new budgetary investigation. 


The National Industrial Conference Board is an association of a 
large number of important employers’ organizations. 


ett ttt 
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American Trade-Unions and the Problem of Unemployment 


HE problem of unemployment is one with which labor organiza- 
Bi tions are couspheally confronted, in varying degree. [n well- 
organized trades where the flow of work is more or less even, 
unemployment may be a very minor factor. In seasonal industries, 
however, especially in trades or industries where the average labor 
foree exceeds the average supply of work, the matter is one lor 
serious consideration. The mining industry and the clothing trades 
are well-known examples of the latter situation. 
Measures which may be taken to solve the problem are (1) those 
tending to prevent the occurrence of unemployment, and (2) tho 
taken to alleviate the effects of unemployment when it occur: 
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As to the prevention of unemployment, labor organizations are 
handicapped by the fact that unemployment is largely the result of 
sonditions quite outside the control of the workers. They have, 
however, tackled the problem as best they could by various means, 
largely {rom the point of view that the supply of work is a fixed amount. 
They have endeavored, therefore, to conserve and ‘‘stretch” this 
work supply in some or all of the following ways: By limiting the 
numbers among whom the work must be divided (i. e., by limiting 
the number of new members admitted to membership in the union 
and by limitmg the number of apprentices); by insisting on the 
principle of the “‘worker’s right to his job” and requiring an indem- 
nity in case-of his dismissal; by demanding the ‘‘rationing”’ of the 
work available among the full working force, instead of permitting 
the dismissal of unneeded workers and allowing the remainder to 
work full time; by limiting or prohibiting the working of overtime. 

When, nevertheless, a union member finds himself out of a job 
he can rely upon his union to do its best to find him another. Few 
international unions maintain regular employment offices, but there 
ishardly a local which does not have some person in touch with condi- 
tions and opportunities in the trade. In some cases also a regular 
office is maintained whose sole business it is to find work for its 
jobless members. Many unions, indeed, specify in their agreements 
with the employers that the latter must apply to the union for men 
to fill any labor requirements. 

For persons out of employment through no fault of their own their 
organizations make provision in several ways, such as the payment 
of out-of-work benefits, loans, or ‘‘relief.’’ Only three international 
unions are known to be paying unemployment benefits at present, 
though a great many have done so at one time or another and many 
local unions still pay such benefits. A great many unions exempt 
jobless members from the payment of dues during the period of 
idleness, the sum so ‘‘excused”’ amounting to many thousands of 
dollars a year. Loans to needy unemployed members are made by 
at least two national labor organizations. 

Notwithstanding the apparently slight assistance given by trade- 
uions to their members, organized workers who are out of a job 
have an advantage over nonunionists in a similar situation, for, as 
one investigator put it, “‘there is scarcely one American local union 
which does not in some form or other contribute toward the support 
of its unemployed members when they are in need of assistance.” 

A member out of work is rarely turned away from the union without receiving 
some assistance. In some cases it may take the form of a loan of a few dollars, 
but his union will rarely allow him to suffer from want. The usual procedure 
is for a friend of the unemployed to announce at a meeting of the local union 
that a brother member is unemployed and in need of money to pay the rent and 
secure the necessities of life. With scarcely any further remarks, the union 
votes to donate a sum of money to the member. In other cases the local union 
sets aside a certain sum of money for the relief of the unemployed, and appoints a 
committee which has complete control over the granting of aid.! 


The effectiveness of even these incomplete measures is attested to 
by the fact, brought out by a survey made by the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation,’ that few trade-unionists have to resort 





ae D. P.: Unemployment and American Trade-Unions. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1919, 


‘American Labor Legislation Review, November, 1915, p. 589. 
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to charity in periods of idleness. Social workers in various places 
have testified to this, and the United States Commission on |; lustrial 
Relations in its final report stated that “trade-union members on 
practically never found among the applicants for charity during 
periods of unemployment.” * . 


The unions in some industries especially subject to the eyil of 
unemployment have realized their inability to cope with the situatioy 
alone and have succeeded in obtaining, by collective bargaining wit) 


the employers, an unemployment insurance system, with the ides 
first, of making the industry responsible for the unemployment of th, 
regular workers within it, and second, of providing employers with an 
incentive for stabilizing the employment in their plants. Plans 
providing either for unemployment insurance or a guaranteed period of 
employment have been tried in one or more markets of the women’s 
garment industry, the men’s clothing industry, the cloth hat and cap 
industry, the felt-hat industry, and the wall-paper industry. Only 
a few such plans are now in operation, but where such schemes haye 
been suspended this has not been because of dissatisfaction with the 
plan but because of factional difficulties within the union. The 
consensus as regards these plans appears to be that while unemploy- 
ment insurance has not resulted in decreasing unemployment, it has 
been of incalculable benefit in alleviating the distress attendant 
upon it. 
Measures for the Prevention of Unemployment 


Restriction of Membership 


ONE of the ways by which trade-unions have tried to prevent 

unemployment among their members is the restriction of the 
membership of the union, on the theory that the work available in 
the industry should be secured to the workers already in member- 
ship. In trades where seasonal fluctuation of demand for the product 
has made necessary the creation of a reserve labor force sufficient to 
handle the orders at their peak, in trades where business depression 
has resulted in the lay-off of numbers of workers, and in trades where 
increased use of machinery or the introduction of improved machinery 
or methods is steadily reducing the number of men necessary to turn 
out the product—in those trades the unions at such times often take 
the stand that there is no use aggravating, by the admission of addi- 
tional workers, a labor situation already bad. 

The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Local No. 26 of the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Union states as its policy in this regard that ‘‘no appli 
cations for new members will be accepted while members of this 
union are out of employment.”’ 


Indemnity for Loss of Job 


Cases are even on record where workers already in membership 
with the union have been given inducements to leave an industry 
which was overmanned. his has occurred in three instances 12 
the men’s clothing industry. Three firms, one in Chicago and tw 
in New York City, found it necessary to cut their regular force. ‘The 
Chicago firm had introduced new methods which, by increasing the 


— 





*U. 8. Commission on Industrial Relations. Final report, p. 175, 
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output per man, did away with the jobs of 150 cutters. Represen- 
tations by the union, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, resulted 
in the firm’s conceding the justice of remunerating the workers who 
‘hus found themselves out of work through no fault of their own. 


The firm contributed $50,000, and $25,000 was added from the 
unemployment insurance fund of the industry. From the money so 
obtained each man who was dismissed received an “indemnity” for 


the loss of his job amounting to $500, with the understanding that he 
was to leave the industry altogether and go into some other line of 
work. At the headquarters of the union it was stated that this may 
be adopted as a definite policy of the organization. Although the 
industry is turning out more product than ever before, decreased 
labor forces are required, due to the increased output per worker 
owing to new methods and machinery, and the union, therefore, 
recognizing this situation, is endeavoring to reduce the number of 
workers in the industry. 

In New York City, one firm found it could give full-time employ- 
ment to only 300 of its regular force of 380. As the union saw the 
situation, matters stood thus: “It was necessary either to discharge 
a portion of the workers, or to divide the available work among all 
the workers. Adoption of the second choice would have meant 
two things: It would have placed all the workers on a part-time basis, 
interfered with smooth production, and possibly placed the firm in 
a position where it might have chosen to close its factory altogether. 
Itis quite obvious that * * * it was preferable from the point 
of view of the workers themselves to agree to the elimination of 80 
workers, rather than jeopardize the jobs of the remaining 300 workers 
as well. This was the wiser course because while it is possible to 
find new jobs for the 80 eliminated workers, it would be a much 
more difficult task to find jobs for all the 380 workers if the firm were 
to decide to close its factory.”” For this reason the union agreed to 
the elimination of these 80 workers, provided some financial provision 
was made for them. It is explained that this was done for two 
reasons: ‘Provisions by the firm for the discharged workers would 
not only contribute to a fund to take care of them financially until 
new jobs could be found, but would also establish the principle of 
employers’ responsibility to the workers.”” The firm advanced 
$3,000 and the workers still in employment in the shop each contri- 
buted two days’ earnings. A committee was chosen, from among the 
men whe were dismissed, to decide how the indemnity money should 
be distributed. It was decided that the distribution should be 
upon the basis of the financial need of each but within the limits of 
$50 as a minimum and $200 as a maximum. 

The second New York firm had to dismiss 25 employees. It 
donated $500, the workers who remained also contributed, and the 
discharged workers received an indemnity of $120.58 apiece. 





Regulation of Number of Apprentices 


Limitation of apprentices is another means of controlling the labor 
supply, and this has been quite generally resorted to by labor organi- 
zations. Many unions have strict rules regarding the proportion of 
apprentices to journeymen, the age at which the learner shall be 
admitted to apprenticeship, the period of training, and the general 
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conditions under which his training shall be conducted. Survey, 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and by other agencies int, rested 
in the subject indicate, however, that the scarcity of apprenti 
American industry at present is due not so much to union restrictiny. 
as to the general disinterest and indifference of employers; and th; 
because of the cost of training and the effort involved, many ey: 
ployers do not want to be bothered with inexperienced workers anq 
do not avail themselves even of the number of apprentices 
by the union rules.‘ 


eS in 


a llowed 
Distribution of Work Available 


A common union policy is that of equal distribution of what wor) 
is available, among the regular working force. This is usually 
embodied in the collective agreement, various means of securing 
equitable division of work being provided for. 

Often the principle is stated only in general terms, such as “there 
shall be equal division of work among all the workers of the shop at 
all times.’”’ Some of the local agreements of the headgear workers 
international union provide that arrangements for this equal division 
shall be worked out by the employer and a workers’ committee. 
The agreement of the tailors’ local of Grand Rapids, Mich., specifies 


N 


that ‘‘All workers who are employed in the busy season shall be 
employed also in the slack season and all work is to be equally 
divided’; the same provision is made in the agreement for Chicago. 

If it becomes necessary to reduce the force, the union may require 
that this shall be done by laying off the workers in rotation for a few 


days or a week at a time. Many bakers’ agreements contain this 
clause, as do also the 1926 agreements of the coopers’ local of Mil- 
waukee, the brewery workers’ local of Duluth, Minn., etc. The 
machinists’ local of Marion, IIl., in its 1926 agreement provided for a 
system of seniority when lay-offs became necessary, the man last taken 
on being the first to be dismissed. The same requirement occurs in 
the agreement of Chicago Typographical Union Local No. 16 with the 
newspaper publishers. The blacksmiths’ local of Jersey City 
specified in 1ts 1926 agreement that when costs have to be reduced 
“there shall be no reduction in the schedule of hours; the working 
time, however, will be equally divided amongst the men by working 
at alternate periods. ’”’ 

The agreement of the American Federation of Railroad Workers 
with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, covering employees in 
the car department, provides that ‘“‘When it becomes necessary to 
reduce expenses the iki may be reduced to 40 per week before 
reducing the force. When the force is reduced, seniority * * * 
will govern, the men affected to take the rate of the job to which 
they are assigned.”’ ae 

Following the policy of the upholstery workers’ union so to divide 
the work at hand as to insure all a fair share, early in 1926 when 
the slack season began the shop committee in one plant took up with 
the firm the question of equal division of work. A plan was worked 


out jointly, for application only in dull periods, by which a 10-hour 





‘ See Labor Review, issues of January, 1925 (pp. 1-7); July, 1925 . 180, 181); December, 1925 (pp. ©, 1); 
and May, 1926 (pp. 115-117); also Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 459. 
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week was established and the men were divided into two sets, each 
working 20 hours. All wages earned were pooled and divided equally 
at the end of the week. The plan is stated to have worked out 
satisfactorily, “assuring all men in the shop, irrespective of earning 
capacity, al equal income in a period when some of the men ordi- 
narily {ound themselves completely unemployed.” 

A novel plan was adopted during the summer of 1927 by Press 
Assistants’ Loeal No. 23, New York City, based, as was explained, 
upon the theory that “every member of a local union is entitled to 
a fair opportunity to enjoy whatever proportionate measure of 
employment that the industry might provide.” The summer is the 
dull season in the printing trades, and the measure was adopted, 
with the cooperation of the employers, to tide over this dull season. 
Each day man was required to lay off 1 day in every 20 days, and each 
night man 1 night in every 18, his place being filled by a member 
outof employment. It was hoped, by this plan, to provide the unem- 
ployed with two or three days’ work a week. Shop chairmen were 
given supervision of the working out of the scheme and of arranging 


for the rotation of lay-offs. They were cautioned to arrange the 
days off so as to ‘cause the least inconvenience to employers and to 
the efficient and effective running of the shop.”” The measure was an 
experiment, but the union officials express themselves as — 
with the results and state that it may be adopted as a general policy 


of the union, inasmuch as, due to the improved machinery and the 
reduction in numbers of men required to operate it, unemployment 


in the trade is increasing. ‘The union has already ceased to admit 
new members on this account. 


Limitation of Overtime 

The working of overtime is either limited, prohibited altogether, 
or penalized by requiring compensation at increased rates. Some 
unions allow no overtime unless permission is given by union officials. 
The laws of the International Typographical Union provide that any 
man who has accumulated overtime amounting to a full day must 
take a day off and thus make room for a substitute. In order to 
relieve the employment situation, the New York local of millinery 
workers in 1927 ‘‘decided to prohibit all overtime work and to allow 
no changing of jobs without the permission of the office. To be 
sure, these decisions had to be modified in some cases to meet special 
situations which made overtime work absolutely indispensable in 


certain shops. But in general these rules were enforced and helped 
to supply jobs to some of our unemployed members.”’ 


Finding Jobs for Members 


_ Most local unions regard as one of their accepted duties that of 
inding employment for members who are out of work. Where the 
closed shop or preferential union shop has been secured, agreements 
with union employers usually specify that in cases where additional 
workers are needed, application for these must first be made to the 
won. If it is unable to supply workers, help may be obtained else- 
where. Generally the union has no formal machinery for this service, 
as the business agent, familiar with the capabilities of the men and 
the requirements of the various shops, can supply the workers. 
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Regular employment bureaus have been set up by on! 


national or international unions. Since 1915 the Brothe, — 
Railroad Trainmen has operated in Chicago an employment offir 
for the benefit of its members in securing work in train and Mead 
service. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers six years ago esta}. 
lished an employment exchange which, according to the president's 


report submitted at the 1927 convention of the order, has been syp. 
cessful and has served “an economic need.’ General and local 
officers of the subordinate divisions cooperate with the office hy 
notifying it of vacancies on their roads, and at intervals a gener| 
employment survey is made through these officers. The president's 
report states: 03 

Railroads generally during the past three years have been instituting economies 
such as the automatic block, automatic towers and other devices, and these 


features, together with a program of rigid economy, have tended to steadily redyeo 


forces in our class of service. This condition has given our bureau an unusua| 
opportunity to render a maximum of benefit to those thrown out of employment. 


he experience of the bureau of over six years of operation has worked oy 
efficient methods for effecting placements. The bureau is looked upon with 
favor by many railroad officials. Some roads we have served so well permit us 
to request transportation for applicants when needing additional force and depend 
entirely upon our integrity to avoid misuse of their confidence; while other roads 
give our bureau the first opportunity to fill their need of additional employees. 
Each year has added to the prestige of the bureau, which we are conducting at 
all times to secure the maximum of results by conforming carefully to the stand- 
ra established by the various roads who apply to us for competent and accep- 
table men. 


During the past three-year period it is estimated that approximately 3,000 
applicants have filed requests for assistance, and approximately 1,100 actual 
placements have been effected. In addition to this aid we have used the columns 
of the Railroad Telegrapher at peak periods to give general information of rail- 
roads needing employees, but on which we have no check of the benefits to our 
craft through this medium. 

The International Pocketbook Workers’ Union, though a young 
organization, established only since 1923, has for some time operated 
a labor bureau. Employers having agreements with the union apply 
here for additional workers. Reports in the journal of the union 
indicate that the bureau has been a success and through its experi- 
ence is enabled to “place the right worker in the right position. 
Thousands of our members have availed themselves of our labor 
bureau * * *.” During 1926, more than 13,000 members were 
sent to positions. The manager of the joint board of the union 
points out in this connection that of course a great many of these 
obtained only a few days’ work and then again had recourse to the 
employment bureau. However, ‘‘it is safe to say that 25 per cent 
of the workers of our union hold their positions fairly permanently. 
About 25 per cent change their jobs about once a year and the rest 
make several changes during the year.” ’ 

The International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union by its 
constitution requires each subordinate union to transmit to the head- 

uarters of the international each month a report showing the con- 
dition of the trade in that locality, the number of members unel- 


ployed, the number on short time, etc. Any information desired by 
a local or any of its members as to the state of the labor market 
can be obtained from the employment information office maintained 


at headquarters. 
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\ similar information service is maintained by ‘the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 

Officers and members of the subordinate lodges of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen are required “to use their 
influence to secure positions for unemployed members, and when- 
ever places can be found or vacancies occur” they must report these 
to the employment bureau of the international office. 

Employment offices are maintained by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers in the main men’s clothing centers. The union regards 
its management of the employment problem as ‘‘ the most spectacular 
administrative advance made by the union since 1920.’”*° Prior to 
the advent of the union, ‘‘hiring and firing was in a confused and 
disorganized state. Jobs were obtained through pull and, sometimes, 


bribery. Women occupied a position that can be described moder- 
ately as unpleasant. The whole affair was one of favoritism and 
discrimination.”” When the union took over the placement work, 


“favoritism and discrimination were eliminated. The grosser evils 
were brought under control.’’ But the administrative methods left 
much to be desired. In1922, however, an employment expert was 
hired and placed in charge of thé office in Chicago. 

The system was reorganized. A complete plan of registration and placement 
was put into operation. It worked so effectively that one large clothing manu- 
facturer was able to dispense with hisown employment office. Substantial progress 
was made in dovetailing employment in the two major branches of the industry, 
the ready made and special order. More accurate reports became available on 
the state of employment in the market as a whole and in all its branches. 
Through these reports it became possible to regulate the flow of labor into the 


industry, not by arbitrary rule but with reference to the known requirements 
of the industry.® 


Later the same system was introduced into the Rochester and 
Montreal markets, in the former of which the union had hitherto been 
unable to secure from the employers the concession of the prefer- 
ential shop. Six months after the introduction of the employment 
exchange on the Chicago pattern, however, “‘more than 98 per cent 
of the jobs filled in the Rochester market passed through the union 
employment exchange.” 

The experience with the employment offices in New York, also, 
had not been very satisfactory, owing to the workers’ desire for work 
in ‘inside shops,”’ in preference to that in the contracting establish- 
ments which form a large proportion of the shops in New York. 
This difficulty has been overcome, however, and the Brooklyn office 
alone, from November 3, 1926, when it began to function, has filled 
more positions than were applied for by members, the surplus of jobs 
being filled from members registered at the Manhattan exchange or 
from Brooklyn workers who had failed to register at the exchange. 

An employment office was established in Cincinnati roe the 
end of April, 1927. 

Other internationals which operate employment offices include 
those of the brewery and soft-drink workers, granite cutters, lithog- 
raphers, paper makers, photo-engravers,. potters, quarry workers, 
stove mounters, tunnel and subway workers, and wire weavers. 

The International Fur Workers’ Union is planning the establish- 
ment of an employment bureau as a means of eliminating the com- 


—_— 





' Documentary history of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 1924 to 1926, pp. 27, 28. 
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petition of members with each other for jobs and of discouragine tho 
practice of going from shop to shop in search of work, “a condition 
[which] naturally brings about a state of affairs where the employer 
tries to cut down wages as much as he possibly can.”’ 


Opening New Markets and Increasing Business 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers has not stopped with endeay. 
oring to find jobs for the jobless. It has gone farther and ha: 
endeavored to increase the demand for the product of the industry 
In Chicago the union has even organized new shops to make ready. 
made clothes for special-order firms. This it has done “to increase 
the business of the firm and to lengthen the period of employment 
for the members of the union.” It is stated that the entire project 
was carried through by the union alone and that the cost of promoting 
and starting the new shop was reduced to a minimum. New units 
have also been organized to produce ‘‘the so-called cheaper lines, 
which have brought increased business and greater employment to 
all the union markets.” 

Unions in the trades which have adopted the union label try to 
increase the sales in the trades by constantly urging unionists to buy 
only union-label goods. This they do through the columns of their 


own magazine and those of other labor organizations, through holding 
‘“union-label meetings,” etc. Thus, several months ago the union 


employees of a New England firm manufacturing sheetings adver- 
tised throughout the labor press the fact that the product of this 
factory was made under the very best union conditions and as such 
was deserving of the patronage of organized labor, and the collars 
produced by a unionized collar factory are being so advertised now. 
Indeed, stores handling only union-label products have been estab- 
lished by unionists in St. Louis, Chicago, and Brooklyn to further the 
sale of such goods. 

Under the plan of union-management cooperation adopted on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, through operating economies, improved 
methods, the elimination of the practice of contracting out of work, etc., 
the period of employment of the shop crafts which are affected by the 
arrangement is reported to have been increased an average of two 
weeks per year. Also, attempts have been made to increase the 
business of the road, the employees, it is stated, having ‘‘on more than 
one occasion * * * out of their own pockets paid for advertise- 
ments soliciting traffic for their railroads.”’ 

Somewhat similar action was taken in the Chicago district by the 
brick and clay workers’ union in 1916, when it aided the employers in 
a widespread advertising Campaign by which the sale of bricks was 
increased by 150,000,000 bricks in that year. 


Measures for the Relief of Unemployment 


LTHOUGH trade-unions make every effort to prevent unemploy- 
ment among their members, there are many factors causing 
unemployment over which the unions have no control. Seasonal 


depressions, general economic conditions, bad management, lack o! 


orders, etc., can not be overcome by labor organizations alone. 


[488] 
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Unemployment Benefits 


Many unions have at some time or other made some provision for 
extending assistance to members who are out of work, generally 
‘hrough regular unemployment benefits, loans, or ‘‘relief.”” Although 
-ooular unemployment benefits are paid by many local unions, the 
only unions of national scope which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Lnows to be paying direct unemployment benefits at present are the 
International Pocketbook Workers’ Union, the Diamond Workers’ 
Protective Union, and the International Association of Siderograph- 
ors. Smelser, in his study, states that although few national unions 
have adopted a system of direct unemployment benefits, ‘‘there is 
areely a union in which there has not been a more or less continuous 
qitation’”’ for the establishment of such benefits. He expresses the 
opinion that the scarcity of such benefits is due to (1) the unwill- 
‘noness of members to pay the increased dues which would be neces- 
sary, and (2) “the apparent inadequacy of the administrative agencies 
of the union to seeure a just distribution of the benefit.’’® 

The diamond workers’ union pays benefits after three weeks of 
unemployment. A diamond cutter who is unemployed receives a 
benefit of $12 for the fourth week of his unemployment and thereafter 
$2 a day until he has drawn benefit for 13 weeks, when the benefit 
ceases. During 1927 out-of-work benefits paid amounted to $1,742. 
Since this benefit was established, in 1912, $139,087 has been dis- 
bursed. The secretary states, however, that the payment of unem- 
ployment benefits is ‘“‘a losing game.” Because of heavy deficits, 
the fund - twice had to suspend payments until funds could be 
accumulated. 

The siderographers, a small union of about 80 members, pay a 
benefit of $5 a week for 26 weeks a year. Nothing was paid out in 
out-of-work benefits in 1926, but since this benefit was established, in 
1913, payments have aggregated $1,125. 

No separate figures are available for unemployment relief paid by 
the International Pocketbook Workers’ Union; in 1926 payments for 
unemployment and sickness relief amounted to $4,046. 

Some of the locals of the international unions of bakery workers, 

wood carvers, photo-engravers, stereotypers, and lithographers pa 
unemployment benefits. ‘Thus the bakery workers’ local of Portland, 
Oreg., pays an unemployment benefit of $7 per week. Benefits paid 
by locals of photo-engravers range from $12 to $25 per week, and 
the period of benefit ranges from 6 to 26 weeks per year; ten locals 
during 1926-27 paid-in benefits more than $60,000. 
_The Western Brokers’ Division of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of America, by referendum vote of its members, in the spring of 
1927 adopted a plan providing for the assessment upon every member 
employed at full time of $1 per week for a period of five weeks, 
‘to provide funds for the relief of unemployed members. This 
applied only to the city of Chicago for the reasons that outside 
of that city unemployment was not so serious and the scale of wages 
was “far below the standard wage paid to Chicago members, who 
ure practically 100 per cent organized.”’ 





= .-¥r D. P.: Unemployment and American Trade-Unions. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1919, 
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Exemption from Dues 


An indirect form of unemployment benefits is that of exc) 
unemployed member from the payment of trade-union du: 
the time he is out of a job. This keeps the member in good standin, 
in his union and retains for him his right to any other benefits paid }y 
the organization. Small though this benefit seems, quite considerahjp 
sums have been disbursed by international unions in paying uney. 
»loyed members’ dues. Out-of-work stamps issued by the Cicg, 
Makers’ International Union last year amounted to $7,036 and since 
1890, when the practice was inaugurated, to $1,820,777. Until 1997 
a member in good standing for 1 year, after he had been out of 
employment for 1 week, might have his dues exempted for 6 weeks 
after which he was ineligible for further benefits for 7 weeks. N, 
member was entitled to more than 18 weeks’ stamps in any one year. 
The 1927 convention of the organization placed the whole transaction 


ng an § 
during 


on the basis of a loan to be repaid at the rate of 10 per cent of his 
weekly earnings as soon as he returned to work, and reduced the 


benefit to 2 months’ dues per year. Locals were given permission to 
establish their own out-of-work funds if they cared to do so. These 
and other changes made in the constitution by the convention were 
ratified by a referendum vote by the members. 

The International Molders’ Union began to issue out-of-work 
stamps as far back as 1897. Each employed member pays into the 
out-of-work fund 1 cent per week. Originally no member was entitled 
to have his dues paid, because of losing his position, for more than 13 
weeks each year. In 1917, however, the convention authorized the 
national executive board to extend the benefits “‘in the event of an 
extraordinary depression of long duration.”” Under this authority 
extended benefits were granted beginning in January, 1921, and last- 
ing throughout 1921 and 1922; during this period the fund paid out 
for dues pa ae $203,990. The normal restriction was resumed on 
January 1, 1923. Poor conditions in the trade led to the renewal of 
extended relief again in July, 1924, continuing for two years and a half 
and calling for an outlay of $55,824. Because of “‘appeals and peti- 
tions’’ from many different localities the executive board announced in 
July, 1927, the resumption of extended benefits. Its payments for out- 
of-work stamps from October 1, 1897, to September 30, 1927, have 
aggregated $1,447,474. 

ther organizations which exempt unemployed members from the 
payment of dues are those of the blackemithe. boiler makers, railway 
carmen, coopers, draftsmen, electrical workers, leather workers, 
machinists, maintenance-of-way employees, oil-field workers, paper 
makers, pattern makers, piano and organ workers, metal polishers, 
stove mounters, and textile workers. 


Loans to Members 
A number of organizations have at some time or other made 4 
practice of extending loans to members out of work. _ These were 
either in the nature of relief or for the purpose of enabling members 
to go to some other locality where there was a prospect of finding 


work. Most of such plans have proved unsuccessful and have beet 
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abandoned,’ mainly because of the difficulty of collection of unpaid 
loans, abuse of the borrowing privilege, illegal loans, ete. 

The Cigar Makers’ International Union has granted traveling 
loans to unemployed members since 1890. Loans for this purpose in 
1926 amounted to $10,223, and since this practice was inaugurated 
such loans have aggregated $1,633,699. No data are available to 
show to what extent these loans have been repaid. The loan privilege 
was abolished in 1927. 

The International Pocketbook Workers’ Union in 1926 made loans 
to the amount of $3,761. Itis expected that only about 25 per cent 
of this will be repaid. ‘‘In fact, most of the loans in 1926 were given 
to people as loans merely because we did not want to humiliate them 
and make them feel that they are getting charity.”’ 


Unemployment Insurance Plans 


AS A result of collective agreements between employers and unions 

schemes of unemployment insurance have been set up in various 
industries. ‘The underlying idea was to make each industry respon- 
sible for the employment of its regular workers. 

Men’s clothing wndustry.—A preliminary contract between the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the employers in the Chicago 
market was signed early in 1923, providing for the creation of a fund 
to which each employer should contribute 114 per cent of his weekly 
pay roll, the employees in the shop contributing a similar amount. 
Changes in the rates of benefit, administration, and other conditions 
have been made from time to time,® as conditions revealed the neces- 
sity for revision. At present, unemployment benefits are paid at the 
rate of 30 per cent of full-time wages. Unemployment is calculated 
on the basis of the total hours of unemployment of each worker, and 
the payments are regulated by the size of the fund available for bene- 
fits, but no worker is eligible for unemployment benefit for more than 
two and one-half weeks in each half year. Benefits are paid half 
yearly, at the end of each season, for the unemployment during that 
season. Only “‘involuntary unemployment resulting from lack of 
work”’ is compensated. 

The scheme is administered by boards of trustees, equally represen- 
tative of both union and employers, with an impartial chairman. 

There are two forms of agreement, one of which provides for an 
individual firm fund and the other for a “pool” for a number of 
establishments. This is stated to have been done as a compromise 
between the plan of a pool for the whole Chicago market, advocated 
by the union, and that of a fund for each individual establishment, 
advocated by the larger firms. There are about 250 small contracting 
establishments which have a common fund, 50 nonassociation shops 
have a second fund, and some 80 of the larger firms each have a fund of 
their own. ‘There are five boards of trustees, one each for the two 
largest firms, one for the remaining large concerns, one for the 
honassociation houses, and one for the contractors. All have the 





‘Discontinued plans include those of the flint-glass workers, granite cutters, leather workers (horse- 
goods branch), lithographers, machinists, etc. 

* For detailed descriptions of the plan and its operation see Labor Review, issues of July, 1924 (pp. 22-30) 
and November, 1925 (pp. 133, 134); International Labor Review (Geneva), March, 1925 (pp. 318-328); an 
Bulletin of the Taylor ociety, August, 1927 (pp. 471-477). 
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same chairman. ‘The union representatives are the same for «|! the 
boards but the employers’ representatives differ from board to | 

The union employment bureau plays an important part in the 
system, as its records are used to insure accuracy of data on eniploy. 
ment. It forwards to the trustees of the funds daily reports of jj 
registrations and assignments, and other data, and through 
paid the checks for benefits. 

From the inauguration of the fund, May 1, 1923, to October 8, 1997 
contributions to the fund have amounted to $3,878,956, and benefit. 
have been paid in the amount of $2,946,965. On October 8, 1997 
there was a balance in the fund amounting to $625,624. 

Although the fund has been very successful in alleviating the effects 
of unemployment on the workers, in theopinion of the chairman of the 
fund the scheme has had no tendency to decrease unemployment, 
The agreement contains a clause providing that an employer whio has 
accumulated in the fund an amount sufficient to pay benefits for two 
years will not be required to pay any further contributions until the 
fund to his credit is reduced to an amount sufficient to pay benefits 
for one year. It was originaliy thought that this would act as an 
incentive upon employers to stabilize employment in their shops as 
much as possible in order to secure relief from making contributions. 
This has not proved to be the case, largely because the savings 
possible in other ways far outweigh the possible savings in contri 
butions. 

The union, however, has repeatedly expressed its satisfaction with 
the plan and its results, and has announced its intention of endeavor- 
ing to extend the plan to the other men’s clothing markets. Thus 
the report of the general executive board of the union to the 1926 
convention expressed the following opinion as to the unemployment 
insurance feature: 


Oard, 


1b are 


The Chicago system of unemployment insurance may be regarded as having 
passed the experimental! stage. It is not likely to encounter soon industrial 
conditions more unfavorable than those it has already experienced. [If not 
immediately, anyhow the future holds the promise of a stronger fund paying 
more liberal benefits. In two other places—in the New York market and in the 
Nash firm in Cincinnati—the union already has agreements for the creation 
of unemployment funds. Their introduction waits only upon more favorable 
conditions. It is the policy of the union to extend unemployment insurance 
finally to all unionized clothing markets. As this is done, the plans elsewhere 
will benefit from the experience of the pioneer experiment in Chicago.’ 


Women’s garment industry—A decision of a board of referees in 
1921 set up in the women’s garment industry of Cleveland, Ohio, a 
plan by which each employer guaranteed to his employees, members 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 41 weeks 
employment each year. Under the plan each employer, while making 
no actual cash payment to a fund, as in the men’s clothing industry, 
gave a surety bond for an amount equal to 7% per cent of his direct 
labor pay a His workers who had more than 11 weeks of idleness 
during the year were entitled to benefits, from this amount, 0! two- 
thirds of the weekly minimum rate for all unemployment in excess of 
the 11 weeks. There was no provision for a continuing fund; any 
amount not required to be paid out in unemployment benefit could 
be retained by the employer. 


ed 





* Documentary history of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 1924-1926, p. 31. 
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This, it has been stated," was “the first experiment of its kind in 
\merica,” and is regarded by the union itself as ‘‘the most direct 
attack” it has ever made upon the problem of unemployment. 
~ Although some dissatisfaction developed with the working of the 
plan, even as early as in the fall of the year of its adoption, the plan 
has been continued in the succeeding agreements. The benefits have 
been reduced to 40 weeks’ guaranteed employment and one-half the 
eekly wage. 

"On the whole the plan is stated to have worked out satisfactorily, 
and only a small percentage of the employers were required to make 
payments of out-of-work benefits. The union states that— 

Our aim was not to punish the employer, but to give the workers enough 
work to enable them to maintain their families during the year. Indirectly our 
aim was to create more interest on the part of the employers in seeing to it that 
the workers are working—that they have employment. A guaranty of 40 weeks 
meant that the employers would possibly go out of their way to take orders which 
would keep the workers employed 40 weeks during the year, because they knew 
that, if not, they would be penalized to the extent of 50 per cent of the workers’ 
wages for the period of deficiency. 

Early in 1924 the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
formulated demands for the New York City market which included 
a guaranty of a certain number of weeks’ employment during the 
year and a joint unemployment insurance fund similar to the plan 
in the men’s clothing industry in Chicago, but the employees were to 
contribute only 1 per cent of earnings and the employers 2 per cent 
of their pay roll. As no agreement could be reached with the em- 
ployers, the whole set of demands was referred to a commission 
appointed by the Governor of New York. Its report recommended 
the adoption, among other things, of the unemployment insurance 
scheme, but restricted it to “‘manufacturers” only, so that jobbers 
were only indirectly included. Collection of contributions began on 
August 4, 1924. 

Internal dissension had, however, developed between the “Lefts” 
and “ Rights”’ within the union, which came to a climax in the summer 
of 1925, almost disrupting the union. The “Lefts” gained control of 
the joint board of the union, but, according to reports, neglected the 
fund which had taken so long to establish, and made little or no 
attempt to enforce the collection of premiums. A strike called in 
1926 led to the further disorganization of the fund. By the time 
the ‘Rights’? regained control of the organization the union had 
become so weakened that it was in no position to enforce the pay- 
ment of contributions. An agreement was therefore reached with 
the employers early in April, 1927, providing for suspension of the 
“093 No further contributions will be paid into the fund until 
duly, 1928. 

Practically the same situation developed as regards the fund in 
the women’s clothing industry in Chicago. Reports state that dur- 
ing the ‘‘Left’’ domination the contribution of the employers was 
cut from 1% per cent of pay roll to three-fourths of 1 per cent, 
and the employees’ contribution of three-fourths of 1 per cent was 
eliminated entirely. No great effort was made to enforce the col- 
lection of even the reduced contribution, and the condition of the 


——.... 





"Levine, Louis: The Women’s Garment Workers. New York, B. W. Huebsch (Inc.), 1924, p. 372. 
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fund has been so weakened that in the Chicago market of thi 
there is now ‘‘no such institution worth mentioning.” 

Fur industry.—The International Fur Workers’ Union 
ceeded in obtaining, for the New York market, an unemploymen 
insurance plan as part of its agreement of 1924. Under jj bot} 
employers and workers were to contribute 14 per cent of pa | 
and earnings, respectively. An expert was requested to work out 
plan of operation which was to go into effect early in 1926. [np 4), 
meantime factional trouble had broken out within the union, and {, 
a time the ‘‘Lefts’’ were in control. During this time the agreemey; 
with the employers expired, and as no terms could be reached a stpj{p 
was called which lasted from February to June, 1926. When ,, 
agreement was finally signed the unemployment insurance provisions 
had been eliminated. This, it is said, was in return for the concessioy 
of a basic 40-hour week. The new agreement contains a genera! pro- 
vision to the effect that “in the event of an unemployment eme;. 
gency arising in the industry, and the conference committee function. 
ing under the collective agreement * * * evolves and devises 
a plan for the relief and mitigation of such unemployment, that plan 
shall be binding upon the parties to this agreement.” 

It was estimated, in the Fur Worker of November, 1927, that. 
assuming the average wage of a fur worker to be $50 per week, the 
amount contributed to the fund (on the basis of 12,000 workers), 
would have been $18,000 a week, or over $1,000,000 altogether since 
the time of the settlement of the strike. 

The new agreement runs until January, 1929. Whether the union 
will at that time be able to persuade the employers to grant this 
provision again remains to be seen. The loss of the scheme is parti- 
cularly regretted because New York City is the principal fur market, 
and once the plan had been introduced there it would have been 
easier to obtain it in the other cities. The 1926 agreement in the 
Chicago fur industry had contained a clause stating that both parties 
were in favor of an unemployment insurance fund, and provided 
that within a year the conference committee should submit a detailed 
plan for the establishment of such a fund. 

Cloth hat and cap industry— An unemployment insurance plan 
was secured in St. Paul in October, 1923, by the cap branch of the 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union by a 
collective agreement with one firm; subsequently agreements were 
made with other firms of the city. A similar fund was established in 
the New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia markets in 1924; in Boston, 
Baltimore, and Scranton in February, 1925; and in Milwaukee in 
August, 1925. 

Under the plan all of the cost is paid by the manufacturers in the 
cap industry with whom the headgear workers’ union has contracts. 
Each employer pays over to the union each week 3 per cent of lis 
pay roll for that week, to be used for the payment of unemployment 
benefits ‘‘and for no other purpose.”” The employer loses «il title 
to the sums paid into the fund by him. i 

In most cases the benefits were paid at the rate of $10 a week ior 
men and $7 a week for women for a period not to exceed sevel 
weeks during the year and after a waiting period of two weeks. 
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The condition of the New York City fund after the first year of pay- 
Bont was so prosperous that the benefits were increased to $13 and 
310, respectively; the wisdom of this increase was questioned, how- 
over, at the 1927 convention, where it was stated that although the 
‘nereased benefits had been in effect only some eight months, the 
reserve Was “already dwindling very fast.” During the two years 
ending March 1, 1927, 3,900 members in the eight manufacturing 
venters received $175,907 in benefits, and reserves in the fund at the 
ond of the period amounted to $142,721. 

The last two conventions of the union have authorized the general 
executive board to formulate plans by which a national fund admin- 
istered through the international union could be substituted for the 
present local plans. As a preliminary step the benefits and systems 
of the various local plans are to be equalized, and the next con- 
vention will then take up the question of a national fund. 

Felt-hat industry.—A_ plan similar to that of the cap industry 
has been obtained by New York City locals Nos. 3 and 45 of the 
United Hatters of North America. In this plan also the employers 
pay the whole cost of the insurance, contributing 3 per cent of the 
payroll. The fund is disbursed by a union committee of six members. 

Benefits amount to $10 per week, after a member has been idle for 
two weeks, but no member may draw more than six weeks’ benefit 
in any one year. 

The fund was started in 1925 but no payments were made until 
July 1,1926. Local No. 3 has since that time paid in benefits $15,980. 

Wall-paper industry—The national agreement of the United 
Wall Paper Crafts, which runs to July 15, 1929, provides for a guar- 
anty of 50 weeks’ employment per year for print cutters; there is 
the same guaranty for machine printers and color mixers, but in this 
case there is a proviso that 45 of these shall be at full pay and that 
half rates shall be paid for any idle time over 45 weeks and up to 50 


weeks, but “‘the 5 weeks at half pay to be optional with the manu- 
facturers. ”’ 





















ne 


Labor’s Unemployment Conference 


THE interest of organized labor in the problem of unemployment 

found expression in a conference on unemployment held in 
Philadelphia in July, 1927." Taking the position that unemploy- 
ment is not an “irremediable condition,’ representatives of some 
150 trade-unions, as well as economists and statisticians, met to 
consider possible ways of lessening or eliminating it. While, as 
was pointed out, the conference did not solve the problem by any 
means, it made clear the opinion of those present that labor alone 
can not supply the remedy, which must come from ‘‘not only advance 
planning but also the cooperation of labor and management and the 
cohsumer in a common task.” 

One of the needs emphasized in the conference was that of statistics 
showing the extent of unemployment, and it was pointed out that 
trade-unions could assist materially in gathering such data. The 
American Federation of Labor, as a beginning in this line, has under- 
taken the collection of data showing the percentage of trade-unionists 
ut of work in the various industrial centers. 






















"For a detailed account of this conference see Labor Review, November, 1927, pp. 122-125. 
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Unemployment in Europe 


ECENT reports indicate that employment conditions in F rope 
R as a whole were considerably better at the end of 1927 thy, 
they had been at the end of either 1925 or 1926. Thep ) 
exceptions are Italy and France. In Italy the number o 
ployed has increased sharply during the past two years, and i) 
employment conditions in 1927, although better than in 19» 
worse than in 1925 
Information regarding unemployment conditions are pi 
currently by 18 European countries, including all the larger ¢. 
except Russia, Yugoslavia, and Spain. The statistics themse! 
of varying ¢ omplet eness. The most complete are for those co 
having national unemployment insurance and for those where the 
trade-unions report the per cent of union members out of wo: In 
no case, of course, do these figures represent the total number of 
persons without work, and thus the figures for one country can not 
be very well compared with those for another. But within the 
same country the statistics, when the methods of compilation remain 
substantially unaltered, do indicate with considerable accuracy 
whether conditions are getting better or worse. 
The accompanying table gives, for each of the 18 countries referred 
to, the available data on unemployment for December, or the latest 
reported month, of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927. 
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\VPLOYMENT IN EUROPE TOWARD CLOSE OF 1925, 1926, AND 1927 
Bema. ] 
onl intry and class of unemployed Month! | = 1925 1926 1927 
| pe id i ee ee ee Me 
an 
es ° ons in receipt of benefit) _-.........--.-- .| December. 207, 834 205, 350 2 181,117 
Pal Dele im mbers of unemployment insurance so- 
iy). t | 
am ’ Fey Fee eee res Ra eee ele November | 13, 513 8, 217 48, 442 
hee 3 conga ee alle aN oiciglin Sa 62h hr 2.3 1.4 1.4 
a (persons in receipt of benefit): 
~~ Nu _ -onwanet hp gete~ <2 ksebdeapeb = base October --_| (5) 35, 948 8, 677 
Per colt .---- «Siete ath aoncaneetabipacide ns <a te Ae A 3.1 0.8 
= »mark (trade-unionists) : ® | 
neq Nam DEF’. ..- >A Ana alaiaa aie edie ha lieratrndenins December- 85, 944 Rat ie rt 
rie Per cent ~ oe davideuadawcstewtennsnscsocese sees ae ee 31.7 32. 2 30. 5 
“eS retania (DErSONnS FARMED senbeewonk cnhenvanbeonnene November | 4, 607 4, 157 4, 940 
re Finland (persons registered)_...........-..--..-.----.-- SAS ite 3, 604 2, 330 2, 449 
~ France (persons in receipt of benefit) .......-........- ..| December.- 645 17, 178 7 11, 267 
[CS , 
the  Prade-unionists &— | 
Num bet. xk. tS teapibnds ith uiand 3 cob abedhtaboen November | 394, 096 484,978 | % 204, 41% 
In Per COMt. thal Shddedeteewck abSbheh dmccdnddatink oe ee 10. 7 14. 2 | 7.4 
Persons in receipt of benefit. ..............--._-...- December-_| !° 1, 498, 681 | 101,748,597 | 2 830, 586 
0 Hungary (tr ide-unionists) neo ben Caseccucanscenccececees November 27, 488 18, 576 1], 063 
not irish Free State (compulsorily insured persons): 
one OEE Re -a e en (11) 26, 984 | 25, 586 
the Per cent .....:. ee Rees eee nee ecole -E AES Zileb o 11.0 | 11.6 
aie italy (persons registered as totally unemployed) --..--._|__- ee 112, 059 148, 821 | 375, 734 
aun) Latvia (persons registered).......-...........-...-.....|--.d0....--| 3, 672 5, 149 | 5, 083 
acy Netherlands (members of unemployment insurance so- | 
. cleties): ** 
Nam ber... .. 22. 558b ash be ucbseta eee ee Leto eeceninn aia. 26, 859 25, 396 | 29, 759 
red Per cont... «.< +akne oe eee eas tos odes db Sheed oankace Ge... 10. 6 9.5 | 10. 6 
Norway | 
Lest lrade-unionists *— | 
™ NC) eee eS Or ee ae _ ee Fe SERS Se Pa A oe 
Per COmt. skid cacten webs ot ls Sis saber wmeniges es 19.0 24.9 | 21.6 
Persons regietiietis s 5. siesta se si cons December. 26, 276 30, 558 28, 532 
Poland (persons FR aoa cin bc dcibadnnncccsanenectes- AS 311, 090 190, 140 160, 440 
Sweden trade-unionists) : } | 
Number . . ...0s acaeeeiesielbivhocaib nace Wkcaneéecest November 27, 428  % | ee 
Per CON .....vuicabeaeantaecese apashh tik grt ante Se tone 11.8 13.0 | 12. ! 
Switzerland (persons registered)*_____.........._.....-- a See 15, 760 16, 366 | 12, 079 
United Kingdom (persons compulsorily insured): 14 
Number Ditch Dt da nicl deebiuin seine ...| Deeember_| 1, 243, 087 1, 431, 840 | 14 1, 194, 305 
Per cént .. .... ... cauiasia ato 1 he Ob etic neianene dees a i. 10. 4 11.9 9.8 


1 Usually ¢ 
1 Dec. 15. 








‘lose of month. 


‘Wholly unemployed. 
‘ Dec. 3—last working-day of last week in November. 


§ Statistics 
§ Includes 
’ Dec. 17. 


presented in different way on this date. 
only unions paying unemployment benefit. 


* Wholly unemployed in unions paying unemployment benefit. 
* Including miners. 


0 Jan. 1. 


4 Figures not given for November, 1925. 
Calculated from weekly averages. Provisional figures. 
'’ Includes short-time workers claiming benefit considered as unemployed on date in question. 


4 Dee. 19. 





The outstanding features of the above table are the decreases in 


unemployment from 1925 to 1927 in Austria (13 per cent) and in 
Poland (48 per cent), and from 1926 to 1927 in Germany (about 53 
per cent) and in France (35 per cent), and the very great increase in 
nen plo in Italy from 1925 to 1927 (235 per cent). 

lt is also interesting to note the very heavy proportion of trade- 
unionists unemployed in Norway and Denmark toward the close of 
each of the last three years. In Denmark, indeed, more than 30 per 


cent - the trade-unionists were reported out of work at each of these 
periods. 
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Public-Service Retirement System of Belgium—Supple 
tary Note 


INCE the publication of the article on the public-service roti. 
S ment system in Belgium in the February, 1928, Labor Revie 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, through the courtesy of th; 
Department of State, has obtained additional information regard. 
ing the contributions and amounts paid under that system. hp 
table below shows by years, from 1924 to 1927, the aggregate amoun; 
of pensions paid from the public treasury to civil employees: the 
amounts paid in pensions to widows and orphans of civil-seryice ep. 
ployees from the special autonomous funds formed by the employees 
contributions; and the amount of contributions to these funds: 


men- 


AMOUNTS PAID IN PENSIONS TO BELGIAN CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES anp 
TO THEIR WIDOWS AND ORPHANS, AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF EMPLOYEES 19 
WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ FUNDS, 1924 TO 1927 








Amounts paid in pensions to— 

contrib 

Widows and wid 

Civil service orphans of orphans 
employees civil service sion funds 

employees 











Francs Francs 

56, 910, 100 39, 946, 800 
68, 598, 400 51, 914, 550 
80, 468, 900 70, 472, 850 
122, 127, 900 97, 313, 475 | 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Decision of Interstate Commerce Commission on Contracts for 
Maintenance Work 


was handed down January 3, 1928, is of interest to labor. 

During the war, because of difficulties experienced in ob- 

taining sufficient men for maintenance work, the Pittsburgh & Lake 

Erie Railroad Co. inaugurated the practice of entering into verbal 

contracts with contractors for recruiting and lodging laborers for 

work on the railroad right of way. This practice has been con- 
tinued and extended to the present time. 

The railroad company provided living and commissary quarters 
forthe men, together with the necessary equipment—fuel, light, water, 
ete.; the necessary personnel for service and supervision in the camp; 
some 30 checkers to see to the accuracy of the contractor’s record, 
etc.; besides paying the contractor an additional 10 per cent upon 
his total pay roll. 

Besides the force recruited by the contractor the railroad has upon 
itsown pay roll a regular force of maintenance-of-way men, but it was 
shown that since 1920 the proportion of the maintenance work done 
by this regular force has been steadily decreasing, the contractor’s 
force being relied upon more and more, with a corresponding increase 
in amounts paid to the contractor. Although the hourly rates of 
wages paid by the contractor have in some cases been less than those 
paid by the carrier to its regular maintenance force, to this rate must 
be added the cost of all the items furnished by the railroad, as 
well as the additional 10 per cent of pay roll. Because of this, the 
hourly cost to the railroad for men furnished by the contractor is con- 
siderably above the nominal hourly rate. During the period from 
March 1, 1920, to June 30, 1925, the average cost to the railroad per 
hour for a man furnished by the contractor was 45.35 cents, while the 
rate paid to the regular force of the road was 42.76 cents; during the 
period $6,083,068 was paid for contract labor, of which $1,121,357 
23 per cent) represented the extra cost to the railroad above the regu- 
lar railroad hourly wage rate. Thus 23 per cent was paid to the con- 
tractors in addition to what the men received for their labor. 

In contending for a continuance of the practice the representative 
of the carrier cited as an advantage of the contracting system that 
contractors ‘could require their camp help te work unlimited hours 
without extra compensation, as contractors were not subject to the 
Labor Board.” There were also “quite a number of things of that 
‘ind that the contractor who is not under governmental regulation 
can do that we can not do.” 


AP vas hand of the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
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Although the carrier contended it could not compete y 
roads without its labor cost exceeding that set by the Railrc 
Board, the commission showed that it was already paying oii (6 ¢, 
tractors 2.59 cents per hour more than the board’s scale. Dypiy, 
the whole period since 1920 this excess cost had amounted to $¢)| | 9¢¢ 

The commission found that the contracting system resi|{ed «;, 
substantially greater expenditures” than would have been necessary 
if all of the work had been done by the company and that the prac. 
tice “‘can not be regarded as consistent with efficient and economicg 
management.” ’ 
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An English Method of Payment for Increased Production 


RECENT book, “Cooperative Production: The Priestmap. 
A Atkinson System,” sets forth the essentials of a plan of yp. 
warding workers for increased production, which, although 

it has been in operation in England to some extent for the past {0 
ag. is new in this country. It is in brief a system of payment 
xy results, but differs from other systems which have been tried 

The author briefly reviews these other systems of payment, includ- 
ing the straight time-work plan, and the straight piecework plan, 
the premium bonus system, profit sharing, copartnership, payment 
by sliding scale, etc., and shows why, in his opinion, none of these 
are entirely satisfactory. 

The new plan of payment is called ‘‘cooperative production.” 
This is somewhat misleading, since it is apt to be confused with 
cooperative workshops owned and operated by the workers them- 
selves. It is used, however, for lack of a more suitable name. The 
author states that the plan is not ‘‘just a benevolent suggestion 
which may or may not prove to be feasible or satisfactory,’ but one 
which has been in practical use since 1917. 

The basis of the plan is collective and its primary object is the J 
increase of the plant’s production. ‘‘Cooperative production,” as 
the author uses it, is a system of paying straight wages and an addi- 
tional bonus varying according to increased production over a deter- 
— standard. This relates the reward directly to the increased 
elfort. 

It may be introduced into any factory, whatever its organiza- 
tion or state of efficiency, since it takes into consideration only the 
existing state of affairs and provides a stimulus to greater production. 
The writer states that there is practically no cost to the operation 
of the scheme; there is no payment to the workers unless there is an 
increase in output. ‘‘The benefit to the employer is in the saving 
of overhead expenses, the increased profit due to increased output, 
the production of more work from the same amount of mac\inery, 
less supervision, the avoidance of strikes or other stoppages unless 
of a national character, the quick and satisfactory settlement. of 
disputes or difficulties in the works, the certainty of giving de!iveres, 
industrial peace and confidence in the factory.” 


— 





1 Atkinson, Henry: Cooperative Production—The Priestman-Atkinson System. London, Emmett 
Benn (Ltd.), 1927. 
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Under the scheme a standard period is taken and the production 
at the end of every four weeks is compared with this standard pro- 
duction. The output is reduced to points and the value of the out- 
put for the month must exceed this basis or standard number of 
points if the men are to receive extra payment. Payment for the 
,dditional output is made at a fixed rate determined upon in advance. 
The results in increased output are those of the combined effort of 
the whole foree. Each man may do his best and by so doing benefits 
not only himself but all his fellow workers. 

It is pointed out that though the bonus depends upon output, it is 
by no means what is usually meant by ‘‘ payment by results.”” The 
bonus is paid to everyone in the factory. ‘‘As every person receives 
the same percentage on wages, it is to each person’s interest not 
only to work to the best of his ability and. capacity but to help others 
in every possible way. * * * It is quickly realized that smooth 
running Means direct returns in bonus payment.” 

The most noticeable feature resulting from the system, in the 
author’s opinion, is the good feeling created throughout the factory. 
“This is especially the case between the management and the workers 
asa whole.” Jealousies between departments and between different 
classes of workers disappear because all are working for a common 
end. 

Some of the other benefits claimed for the system are: 

The men work at their optimum speed and find much satisfaction in always 
doing their best without the necessity for a watchful foreman constantly super- 
ising them. 

The slack worker generally improves, but if he is incorrigible he leaves. 

Men prefer to be in a collective system. If they stand out they get no help 
and they can not earn the full reward of their effort even under piece rates because 
they do not get the necessary assistance. 


The elimination of the slacker means a better tone in the factory and auto- 


matically increases output because a productive worker takes the place of an 
indifferent one. 


The men appreciate the advantage of everyone having a good all-round bonus 
rather than a few workers receiving exceptionally high wages. 

As the standards are fixed by the work previously done, the men can not 
possibly lose by the system, and the fairness of the basis encourages them to put 
their best into their work. 


It is a great satisfaction to know that the bonus is not jeopardized even when 
the firm is losing financially. 


_ impossibility of cutting times or rates gives them a sense of satisfaction 
and security. 


The men make suggestions and recommendations for improving the facilities 
and amenities of the factory. 


The men take a greater interest in the management of the factory and appre- 
clate manufacturing difficulties much more than before. 


Detailed Basis of Scheme 


A$ ALREADY stated, the standard on which the whole scheme is 

_ based is the total output of the factory over a given normal 
period. This period should be as long a time as possible in order to 
Insure its being representative; it should cover at least one year, 
but two years are better, though they need not be consecutive. The 
period should be one of normal production. 

The period having been selected, a list is made of all commodities 
manufactured during that re The product is then classified 
(according to the nature of the work) by weight or by size, etc. 
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These classes may again be subdivided as found desirable o; 
sary. This is done in order to enable the labor value of eac 
or subdivision to be determined. The time spent in the productioy 
of each article is reduced to a skilled man-hour basis. “Four jap. 
hours”” may mean the time of a skilled man for 4 hours, of ty, 
skilled men for 2 hours, or of one skilled man and one unskilled man 
for 224 hours (counting the time of the unskilled as one-half that of 
the skilled man). Each article is therefore given a “point valyo” 
corresponding to the man-hours spent upon it, and this, multiplied 
by the output of this article, will give the total point value of the 
article for the factory. 

The ascertainment of correct labor values is very important, as 
inaccurate figures here will result either in a larger bonus than js 
earned, in too low a bonus, or even in a deficit, although the workers 
may be expending increasing energy and intelligence on their jobs, 
If a weight classification is being used the relative values may be 
obtained on a weight basis by noting the exact weight of each article 
and the time spent on it and ascertaining the hours per hundred- 
weight from these figures. The total weight of all articles in each 
class is divided by the total hours and the result shows the labor 
value per hundredweight for the class. 

A nice point for determination is the relation of unskilled to 
skilled labor on the various jobs. This can be determined from the 
time sheets, from verbal information, or by estimates. In factories 
where work is of a mixed character this is a very important point, 
as it is evident that the real labor values of the different classes of 
work can easily be misrepresented if the proper incidence of labor 
has not been determined. 

When all the figures are brought together, a rearrangement of 
classification may be necessary, as it may be found that some articles 
are of such special nature as to throw off the average for the weight 
group. Other bases than that of weight may be used in classifying 
the articles, but it should be kept in mind that the classification 
should be such that the workers can readily understand the values 
placed upon each class and how they are derived, and also that the 
classification should be in such form as will facilitate calculation, 
thereby enabling the system to be installed without entailing extra 
clerical help. 

The longer the standard period, the more articles taken to form the 
basis, and the wider the classification, the more accurate wil! be the 
schedule of point values. When this schedule has been drawn up, 
the total production of the plant during the standard period, in terms 
of points, is then calculated by multiplying the number of articles 
or total weight (or whatever the classification being used) in each 
class by the point value of the class and adding the results. 

The total number of skilled man-hours worked throughout the 
a during the standard period is obtained from the time siicets. 

he total production, in points, divided by the total man-hours 
ives the standard points per man-hour. This, the author emphasizes, 
is the most important figure in connection with the system. {1i!s, 
however, will rarely prove to be a whole number. For purposes 0! 
easy calculation, therefore, the figure obtained is multiplied by 4 
constant which will produce a whole number easy of use. Thus, if 


CC ES. 


Class 
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10 is desired to be the number to use as the standard number of 
points per man-hour, the actual figure obtained as above must be 
multiplied by a figure (constant) which will produce 10. This means 

















‘hat in all calculations of the relative value of the different products, 
the actual figure obtained must be multiplied by this constant, in 
order to make the figures for all the products consistent. The 
following practical example is given: 

| Actual Hours Total 

Product output each hours 

i 150 10 1, 500 

CE Senge 6 daw th oncernanuibetoceinasnekgaséss 300 5 1, 500 

CAE SiS 6) hits Sg ebinnn  Se es 450 2 900 

i ok die a hk ied his ahr eed ninnpienl 600 1 600 

Total hours on direct production.......|-.........)_..-.--..- 4, 500 | 








The total hours of all workers (both direct and indirect production) 
amount to, say, 5,850. The ratio between 4,500 and 5,850 is 0.77, 
But if 10 is to be taken as the arbitrary standard number of points 
per man-hour, then the constant 13 must be used as the multiplier, 
for 22+ is 13. The hours spent on each class of article are therefore 
multiplied by 138, giving the final standard point values for the 
factory as follows: 





| | 
Product |Standard) point value | Total | 





| output | points 
| 

Me fishes otk cwbiddecitcnedbda 150 10X13= 130 19, 500 

ES a, Sane an 300 5X13= 65 19, 500 

















I oe om emn cae nee ore 450 2X13= 26 11, 700 
SPU ahs. dd. nn tidaieee cass 600 1X13= 13 7, 800 
Total points produced __._. Merete Geers ee 58, 500 





Any new jobs undertaken may be given a point value by estimating 
the amount of labor necessary, subject to later check. 

The author is of the opinion that the staff (including foremen) 
should not be included with the workers in calculating output, but 
should be kept separate. The staff bonus will depend on the pro- 
portion of staff hours to work hours. 

The schedule can be modified as made necessary, whether by the 
introduction of new methods, new machinery, etc. 


Conditions of Operation 


CERTAIN conditions are pointed out which must be observed if 
the plan is to be successful: 

1. All questions arising out of the working of the plan must be 
dealt with by the management and the workers’ committee together. 
If no committee exists, one should be formed. The committee will 
examine the basis of the system, check the calculation of the bonus, 
discuss any suggested changes in point values, ete. 

2. Kach worker must have the right of personal appeal to the 
Management. 
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3. The methods used in deriving the standards on which th, 
is based must be explained and opportunity given to exam 
figures for each production period. 

4. The period of payment should be settled before the plan 
into operation. Usually the period is four weeks, the boni 
paid at the end of that time. It is the author’s opinion thai | 
preferable to weekly payments because the sum is larger and “| 
the benefit more clearly to the men.” 

5. The management must have the right to reject any wo) 
up to standard quality. 

6. A deficit incurred in any period should be deducted fr. 
subsequent surplus before the balance of points is credited fo; 
It makes the men maintain their efforts ‘‘even during a bad | 
because the more they relax their energies the greater the defi, 
be subsequently wiped out.” 

7. Standards should not be changed unless new machines o; 
methods are introduced with the object of increasing production. 
and such changes should be announced before being put into opera- 
tion. 
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Industrial Cooperation in England ' 


HE Labor Review for December, 1927 contained (p. 57) an 
account of a proposition made by the trade-union leaders that 
responsible representatives of the organized employers and 
organized workers should get together to discuss the problems of 
industry as a whole with a view to seeking a general improvement 


of the situation. There was no immediate result, as the federated 
employers felt that such discussions should be carried on in the indi- 
vidual industries and establishments instead of on the national scale 
suggested. 
he idea, however, seemed good to some of the large employers, 
and toward the énd of November a group of industrialists, headed 
by Sir Alfred Mond, wrote to the general council of the Trade Union 
ongress, proposing a joint conference with a view to discussing the 
possibilities of such cooperative efforts. The signers felt that there 
was need of discussions covering the field of industrial reorganiza- 
tion and industrial relations as a whole, which should not take the 
place of similar conferences within the separate industries but should 
rather serve as an introduction to them. The difficulties of the pres- 
ent situation, they felt, could be overcome only by the whole-hearted 
cooperation of both sides, and this could best be fostered by a {frank 
interchange of views. 


We realize that industrial reconstruction can be undertaken only i!) ©on- 
junction with, and with the cooperation of, those entitled and empowered to 
speak for organized labor. * * We believe that the common i: terests 
which bind us are more powerful than the apparently divergent interest: which 
seem to separate. 

The prosperity of industry can, in our view, be fully attained only |v full 
and frank recognition of facts as they exist and an equally full and frank <eter- 
mination to increase the competitive power of British industries in the \ rid’s 
markets, coupled with a free discussion of the essentials upon which th«t can 





1 The data, on which this article is based are from Industrial and Labor Information, Gene: ' Jan. 2, 
1928 (p. 9); and Manchester [England] Guardian, issues of Jan. 13, 1928 (pp. 10, 11), and Jan. 25, 1! (p.°) 
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That can be achieved most usefully by direct negotiation with the 


eee ts of the restoration of industrial prosperity and the corresponding 
improvell nt in the standard of living of the population. 

After much discussion the general council accepted the invitation 
and a formal conference between representatives of the two sides 
was held on January 12, 1928. At this meeting little was done 
beyond discussing the desirability of establishing a continuing body 
and considering some of the matters with which it might deal. Sir 
Alfred Mond, im explaining his views of what might be accomplished, 


impressed the workers’ representatives by his appreciation of their 
standpoint. 

He realized that the industrial peace at which he aims can only come about 
ynder a ‘ rationalized’ industrial system, and that the worker can not be expected 


to acquiesce in @ situation in which he has no security of status or employment, 
no pension rights nor recognized channels for discussing his own difficulties or 


those of the industry in which he works. If there is to be industrial peace, Sir 
Alfred suggests, each of these demands must be fully examined and a method 
discovered by which all industrial problems may be continuously discussed as 
they arise 

On January 24 the general council decided by a large majority to 


continue the discussions with the emplovers’ body, undertaking to 
prepare reports to the unions as to the progress of the discussions. 
Rach body has appointed a committee to discuss the questions 
at issue and future arrangements. 

The two committees will now settle down to framing a practical program of 
investigation. Another full conference is not likely for some time, and then, 
probably, only after a good.deal of preliminary work has been done and an 


agreed synopsis of the kind of work on which joint conclusions can most usefully 
be attempted has been drawn up. 





eo 
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Working Conditions in Swedish Agriculture in 1926 ' 


STUDY of working conditions in agricultural undertakings in 
Sweden for the year 1926 shows employment conditions in 
each rural commune, hours of labor, and the wages of the 

lower-paid workers. 

The supply of agricultural labor in Sweden before the outbreak of 
the World War was reported to be insufficient in about one-third of 
the communes, but the paralyzing effect of the war on industry 
resulted in driving a large number of workers back to the farms. 
The renewed industrial activity in 1916 and 1917, however, again 
attracted these workers to industrial employment so that there was 
a shortage of agricultural workers until the unemployment crisis of 
1921. Since that time the condition of the agricultural labor market 
has been satisfactory and at the close of December, 1926, only 2.2 
per cent of the 2,093 rural communes reporting stated that the supply 
of labor was insufficient. 

As a result of the fluctuations in the labor market there have been 
very decided changes in the wages paid. From 1913 to 1920, owing 
to the relatively small supply of labor and the favorable conditions 
for the production of food, wages were maintained at a relatively 


eee 





Gre redex. [Social Departementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Arbetartillgang, Arbetstid och arbetslén inom 
Veriges jordbruk 4r 1926. Stockholm, 1927. 
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high point while during the years following 1920, although j; lustrial 
workers have been able to maintain their wages at a comparative 
high level, the wages of agricultural workers have been considerabl, 
reduced. ve, 

Unemployment among workers seeking year-round emp oyment 
was reported by 122, or 6.2 per cent of the communes, while 7 per 
cent reported unemployment among summer workers and 2) 9 Der 
cent among agricultural or forestry workers seeking winter einploy. 
ment. There was comparatively little unemployment amoyoe 
women. 7 

Information as to unemployment among their members wag 
secured from the agricultural unions in certain districts. These 
reports showed a greater amount of unemployment than was reported 
by the presidents of the communes but this was accounted for by the 
fact that the union reports covered many individuals who Were 
either very young or very old or semiinvalids, while the communal 
reports covered in the main only able-bodied workers. 

The length of the average workday has changed very little since 
1920, although between the years 1911 and 1920 there was a very 
considerable reduction in the hours of work. During the summer 
there is very little difference in the length of the workday in the prin- 
cipal agricultural districts but there is considerable variation in the 
length of the rest period, so that the total time on duty varies con- 
siderably. The average workday for all the communes in 1926 was 
9.8 hours with a noon rest of 2.1 hours in summer, and 7.8 hours and 
a rest period of 1.3 hours in winter. The hours of carters who have 
to groom the horses before starting to work are from one-half to one 
hour longer. Workers in charge of the livestock have to work about 
the same length of time the year round, the average being 10.4 hours 
in summer and 10.2 hours in winter, but they have considerable idle 
time during the day. On a number of farms the hours of work of 
ordinary laborers and of carters are from half an hour to three 
hours shorter on Saturday than on the other five days of the week. 

In the present inquiry the wages paid for ordinary farm labor only 
were secured, these workers being the least skilled and the lowest 
paid. On small farms, wages of unmarried workers include board 
and lodging. There was great variation in the wages paid on these 
farms in the different regions but for the whole country the money 
wages of these workers averaged 560 kronor? per year and board and 
lodging were valued at 566 kronor. For a anid servant the corre- 
sponding averages were 422 kronor and 476 kronor. In addition, in 
one Province clothing and other articles form part of the payment. 
For married workers employed on the large estates the average 
annual money wages amount to 626 kronor and there is payment in 
kind, called “‘stat,’’ consisting of milk, wheat, potatoes, etc., and 
lodging. The average annual value of the total wages is estimated 
to be 1,328 kronor. In the southern part of Sweden the lodging pro- 
vided consists of two rooms and a kitchen, while in other parts of the 
country lodging of one room and kitchen is furnished. The average 
value of the lodging furnished is 131 kronor and of fuel 100 kronor. 
Ploughmen who also care for their horses receive higher casi wages 
and also the payment in kind is more important, so that the total 
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? Krona at par =26.8 cents; exchange rate for 1926 was about par. 
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value averages 1,424 kronor. Workers engaged by the year but 
paid by the day rarely receive payment in kind but their average daily 
wages in Summer are 4.25 kronor and in winter 3.33 kronor, less 1.30 
kronor and 1.15 kronor, respectively, if they receive board. The 
average daily wages of workers hired by the day are 4.72 kronor in 
symmer, and 3.68 kronor in winter. Among the day laborers are a 
seat number of women who are employed in the beet fields and 
potato fields, in harvesting and other seasonal operations. They 
receive on an average 2.96 kronor without board or 2.07 kronor with 
board if they are considered as part of the farm personnel, and slightly 
higher rates if they are employed only occasionally. During the 
winter wages are much lower for both men and women employed by 
the day. 

The wages of Swedish agricultural workers, which had increased 
sreatly during the war and immediately afterwards, were reduced 
from 40 to 50 per cent during the years 1921 to 1923. In 1926 the 
wages of men were approximately 70 per cent higher and of women 
y) per cent higher than in 1913. 





PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 





Productivity of Coal-Mine Labor in the United States, 199¢ 


HE accompanying table shows, among other significant | 
regarding coal production, the average output per 
day in each of the coal-producing States in the vex 

The table is compiled from a report of the United States By; 


rll 


Facts 
man per 
1926. 


: ‘ ° ‘ ; : Dureau of 
Mines, issued in mimeographed form and entitled “ Bituminoy 


IS Cos 
tables, 1926.” . 
The distribution of the 573,366,985 net tons of bituminous eo,| 
mined, by method of mining, is reported to have been as follows: 
Tonnage undercut by hand, 90,772,894; shot off the solid, 52,439 .9)4. 
cut by machine, 410,912,680; stripping, 16,922,695; not specified. 
2,318,802. 
PRODUCTION AND VALUE PER TON, MEN EMPLOYED, DAYS WORKED. jn] 
PUT PER MAN PER DAY AT COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES J\ 


[Exclusive of product of wagon mines producing less than 1,000 tons] 








Number of employees 





A wer. | 

Total pro- oe 
duction (net A. 
tons) per ton } Under- 

| ground 


} 








97, 345 
131 
1 | 
3, 589 
91 
12, 815 | 
127 
75, 870 
23, 404 | 
8, 869 
8, 172 
60, 578 
3, 681 
, 573 
5, 270 
2, 419 | 
3, 167 | 
155 
1, 288 
38, 547 
5, 400 
155, 999 
52 
7, 948 
1, 650 
3, 545 
13, 764 
3, 609 
118, 726 
5, 862 


Arkansas 

California, Idaho, and Oregon. _.__| 
SEES ond odarn ee ‘shape! Stateless 
(RS BOE: awa! 


| LAE SRT CRE tell REE SIRENS 
Indiana 


Maryland 
Michigan 
Missouri 


Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania, bituminous... --- 
South Dakota 





i 4, 373, 793 
Virginia 14, 133, 386 
Washington 2, 586, 568 
West Virginia 143, 509, 340 
Wyoming | 6, 512, 288 





510, 824 593, 647 
126, 231 39,155 | 165, 386 


Total bituminous_._........| ? 573, 366, 985 
Pennsylvania anthracite..........| 84, 437, 452 


ot | DEBE NE ENN OPH RON NEN EN SENN NS wr Oh 








= 
| 


% 


1 Probably too high because of practice common in some districts of men going into mines t 
and load mine cars on days when tipples or mines as a whole are not in operation. a 

2 Figures relate only to active mines of commercial size that produced bituminous coal in 1926. 
ber of such mines in the United States was 7,177 in 1926, 7,144 in 1925, and 7,586 in 1924. 
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Grand total 657, 804, 437 . 53 637,055 | 121,978 | 759, 033 
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Progress in Agricultural Engineering 


Society of Agricultural Engineers, in the January 12, 1928, 


A \RTICLE by Raymond Olney, Secretary of the American 
issue of the Engineering News Record (pp. 58-62), shows the 


.jgnificant relationship between agriculture and engineering and the 
labor saving effected and to be effected by the development of such 
lationship. 

re! 


As Mr. Olney points out, engineering has already had a marked 
influence on agricultural development and in the future it is bound 
to be extensively applied in agriculture as it has been in other in- 
dustries and the effects will be equally far reaching. It is only 
within the past 20 years, however, that the definite relationship 
between agriculture and engineering has been recognized. Up to 
a decade and a half ago, the application of mechanical power to 
farming was practically confined to the steam traction engine in 
threshing and for the operation of other heavy belt-driven machinery, 
and in large plowing equipments particularly in the Northwestern 
prairie regions. The introduction of the internal combustion engine 
tractor gave an immense impetus to the use of mechanical power in 
agriculture, especially after the World War. This power has been 
made »pphenia to many different agricultural jobs and at present 
there are a number of farms—even with diversified undertakings—on 
which there is no animal power used. 


Utilization of Mechanical Power 


ACCORDING to studies made by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the farms in this country use approximately 
16,000,000,000 horsepower hours per annum, the average power per 
agricultural worker per annum being about 1,500 horse-power hours. 
The following excerpt from Mr. Olney’s article indicates the possi- 
bilities of enormous saving in agricultural production costs through 
mechanical power and labor-saving machinery: 


Power and labor constitute from 40 to 85 per cent of farm production costs. 
In manufacturing, power and labor costs have been reduced by mechanical 
power and labor-saving machinery. The same result is being obtained in agri- 
culture. For example, G. W. McCuen at Ohio State University has demon- 
strated that complete motorization of the corn crop is practical and economical. 
In experiments extending over a period of four years he has reduced the time 
necessary to grow and harvest an acre of corn from 26 to 5.77 man-hours. A 
man with a tractor and three-bottom plow can plow 8 to 12 acres a day, but 
with horses and a walking plow 2 acres would be a big day’s work. 

_ Frank I. Mann, one of America’s foremost farmers, once said: “Timeliness 
ls the essence of good farming.”” By means of mechanical power the farmer is 
enabled to take advantage of this factor of timeliness. As a general thing, 
farmers can not afford to keep enough horses to supply the peak load of power 
needed in rush seasons. It is highly important that favorable soil and weather 
conditions for putting in or taking off a crop be taken advantage of. The period 
of ideal conditions usually is of short duration. With a tractor and a double 
shift of operators the farmer is enabled to carry on certain operations 24 hours a 


day. 
Changes in Farm Machinery 


WH ILE mechanical power, particularly the tractor, has paved an 
important part in extending the use in recent years of field and 
belt driven machinery, it has also brought about great changes in 
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agricultural machinery. For instance, the combined grain ha, 
thresher, usually called the ‘“‘combine”’ has done service fo, 
years in the Pacific Northwest. Within the last few years it | 
used east of the Rockies, in the wheat-producing districts of the 
Great Plains, and at present is coming rapidly into favor east of the 
Mississippi River. It is reported that the machine reduces {ho Cost 
of wheat production 20 cents per bushel. , 


The tractor has made it possible to combine the use of such implements - 
the gang plow, disk harrow, smoothing harrow, soil packer and grain dril!, whje) 
is a decided advantage in putting in a crop under favorable soil conditions 

The combine idea as applied to grain harvesting and threshing is of gy) 
tremendous importance from the standpoint of reducing production costs tha 
engineers directly concerned with the problems of agricultural production are 
studying intensely the application of this idea to other crops. A combine adapted 


\ ester. 
many 
. been 


to corn harvesting is now in process of development. Combining the operations 
of digging, elevating, sacking, and even loading potatoes has been made practical, 
The writer believes that the cutting and curing of alfalfa and other 


hay crops will be completely mechanized and that the mechanization 
of the harvesting of the cotton crop is not far off. 

In addition to its field and tractive functions the farm tractor js 
widely used as a stationary power for driving ensilage cutters, feed 
grinders, corn husker-shredders, hay balers, buzz saws, portable saw- 
mills, rock crushers, grain threshers, and other appliances. 


Automotive Transportation 


66 MOTORIZED transportation”? has reduced the farmer’s mar- 

keting costs and also his expenses for equipment and supplies. 
Motor vehicles have been of ‘‘outstanding importance in raising the 
standard of living of farm people.” 


Electrification 


significant and far-reaching development of engineering in agri- 
culture during the past few years.”” Great numbers of farmers have 
ete individual gas-engine driven electric plants chiefly to 
urnish electricity for lighting and other purposes where a strong cur- 
rent is not needed. There has also been an insistent and increasing 
demand among farmers for current from central power stations. 
In 1926 there were 100,000 miles of distribution lines which had been 
built into rural districts by the electric power companies. While the 
principal service is for li a farm homes and other buildings, the 
current is also used to a great extent for numerous household appli- 
anceseand also for the running of small motors. Up to the present, 
however, the gas tractor is reported as ‘“‘the most economical form 
of power for the heavy belt work.” The application of electricity to 
agricultural work, it is pointed out, will ac te doubt result in the 
<a of farm stall tr for the use of such power. é 

any of the present traditional agricultural methods interfere 
seriously with the progress of agriculture along engineering lines and 
engineers are endeavoring to no such problems as the elimination 
of frequent cultivations and the standardizing of widths of rows 10 
crop production. 


j ‘HE application of electricity to the farm is, he thinks, ‘the most 
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Land Reclamation 


ECLAMATION engineering includes drainage, irrigation, terracing, 
R reforestation, clearing and the development of reclaimed tracts 
for agricultural purposes. , 

Irrigation, Which was once largely restricted to arid western land, 
is now being resorted to in semiarid sections east of the Rockies and 
much spray lrigation, especially in growing vegetables and small 
fruits, is being done in the East. Many engineers hold that supple- 
mentary irrigation in the humid sections of the United States has 
enormous possibilities. 

The control of soil erosion calls imperatively for the skill of the 
agricultural engineer, investigations indicating “that 20 average 
crops do not draw as much fertility from the soils of this country as 
is lost in one year of erosion.” Very considerable progress has 
already been made by engineers to remedy such erosion. 

One of the difficult pnqeecessrat roblems in certain parts of the 
country has been the application of explosives and the development 
of special machinery for the clearing away of stumps and the removal 
of large stones. 

The industrialization of agriculture has stressed the need for 
“drastic changes in the design and construction of farm buildings.’ 

Mr. Olney holds that in the layout and arrangement of such 
buildings there are enormous possibilities for saving labor. 


Farm Homes 


NE of the best agricultural engineering services has been the 

raising of the standard of living of the farmer and his family, 

to whom practically all city conveniences are now available. ‘The 

housewife is using electricity extensively for electric irons, vacuum 

sweepers, fireless cookers, sewing machines, washing machines, cream 
separators, cooking, and refrigeration.’’ 


Agricultural Engineering—A New Science 


ALTHOUGH agriculture is one of the most ancient industries, 

agricultural engineering, as indicated above, is a comparatively 
new and rapidly advancing science. There are at present 40 State 
cheng ink colleges in the United States giving courses in this 
subject. 

Agricultural engineers have shown that the corn-borer pest can 
be effectively combatted by mechanical means. The war against 
other pests and weeds is declared to be an engineering problem. 

A demand is being created for various new and improved machines: 
Soil tillers, grain-drying equipment, hay driers, corn harvesters, 
cotton harvesters, and soy-bean harvesters. This is a challenge to 
the agricultural engineers, as is also the problem of finding new uses 
for agricultural by-products. A recent achievement along this line 
s the manufacture of paper pulp and wall board from corn stalks. 

Mr. Olney coneludes that no other field affords larger opportunities 
lor the engineer than agriculture, the greatest basic industry. 
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WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR 





State Laws Concerning Working Women ' 


STUDY of State laws concerning working women, which hy 
recently been issued by the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States, brings out conspicuously the diversity of s| 

among the States which have undertaken to regulate conditions of 
women’s industrialemployment. In the matter of hours, for instaye, 
43 States have laws limiting the number of hours during which , 
woman may be employed, but there is little uniformity in this recy. 
lation. Ten States provide for an eight-hour day, and from this the 
permitted period runs up to 11 and even, in one case, to 12 hours per 
day. The laws differ widely from State to State as to the number and 
kind of industries or occupations to which they apply, their restric. 
tions upon the length of the working week, provisions as to overtime, 
whether or not the specified hours may be worked at night, and so on. 
In many States so few occupations or industries come under the law 
that only a small proportion of the woman workers are affected. 

No State has regulated each industry or occupation by the passage of all types 
of hour legislation. * * * States that regulate daily hours often fail to limit 
the number of weekly hours, or to provide for one day of rest in seven, lunch 
periods or rest periods, or to prohibit night work. A few States have all types of 
laws for their industries which employ the greatest numbers of women, notably 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, where there are laws of these 
various kinds covering manufacturing establishments. The States that have 
industrial commissions seem to be establishing regulations that cover all these 


points more rapidly than are the ones that depend on separate acts of their 
legislatures for each step. 


One interesting fact brought out by the study is that in spite of 
the declaration of the Supreme Court that certain minimum wage 
laws were unconstitutional, nine of the States have established laws 
which have not been successfully questioned. Two of these—South 
Dakota and Utah—have set a minimum wage by law in specified 
industries or occupations. 


The remaining States—California, Colorado, Massachusetts, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin—have created boards or commissivois with 
power to study the various occupations or industries and establish minimun- 
wage rates for each or all of them. This has been done for one or more groups of 
workers in all the States except Colorado, where through lack of a sufficient 
appropriation the commission has never functioned. The awards of the boards 
or commissions are mandatory in all the States except Massachusetts, w!icre the} 
can be enforced only through the strong support of public opinion. The highest 
wages set in any of these awards are $16 per week for all industries in t!\e State 
of California. Where the rates are set by law they have not responded to the 

t rise in the cost of living since 1914. The rate set by act of the legislature 
in Utah is $7.50 per week for experienced women. 


indards 





1 United States. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bul. No. 63: State laws affecting worst 
women. Washington, 1927. 
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Prohibited Employments for Women and Children in Argentina’ 


regulating the employment of women and children, prohibits 
them from working in dangerous or unhealthful industries or 
occupations. A decree of June 9, 1925, elaborates on this provision 


T* Argentine law (No. 11317), passed on September 30, 1924,? 


and contains a detailed list of the employments in which women and 
young persons under 18 years of age shall not be engaged in the 
Federal capital and the National Territories. These include the 


refining and distillmg of petroleum or other hydrocarbons used for 
lighting and heating; the manufacture of oil varnishes, carbon 
pisulphide, sulphuric and acetic ether, as well as the manufacture of 


collodion and its derivatives, waterproof cloth, sulphuric acid, and 
the refining of precious metals. Other prohibited employments are 
the followmg: The manufacture of aniline dyes, picric acid, oxalic 


acid, salicylic acid, murexide or purpurate of ammonium, chlorine, 
chloride of lime or hypochloride of lime, chromates, nitric or azotic 
acid. They may not be employed in the manufacture, smeiting, or 
rollin; of lead nor in the manufacture of litharge, red lead, massicot, 
white lead, oxide of lead, or zinc white. The manufacture of copper 
and pulverization of copper ore and the treatment thereof with acids 
as well as gilding and silver plating are prohibited, as is also work 
connected with the manufacture of arsenic compounds, sodium salts, 
potassium cyanide and its salts, and celluloid. Women and young 
persons under 18 years may not be engaged in carding processes in 
textile factories, in collecting rags and bones, nor in the manufacture 
of fireworks or explosives, nor in the distilling of tar products such as 
paraffin, creosote, benzene, and similar products. Additions may be 
made to the above schedule at the request of the administrative 
authorities if new industrial processes are introduced which must 
be classified as unhealthful. 

Total or partial exemption from the above prohibitions may be 
granted on the application of the manufacturers subject to the 
approval of the National Department of Public Health, in cases 
where it is shown that the introduction of new manufacturing proc- 
esses or the adoption of preventive measures has caused the industry 
to cease to be dangerous or unhealthful. 

The law specifies that in establishments employing not less than 
50 women a suitable nursery shall be provided for children under the 


age of 2 years, where they may be cared for while their mothers are at 
work. 





! Argentina. Cronica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. January, 1926, pp. 1707-1709. 
‘For a summary of this law see the June, 1925, issue of the Labor Review, pp. 138, 139. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Decrease in Amputations in ot ary Accidents in New York 
tate 


ACHINERY is the chief cause of loss of members by amputg. 
Mi tion. Injuries of this sort have always been a source of 
concern to industry, not only from the standpoint of lowered 
efficiency but from that of compensation costs. It is therefor 
encouraging to note in a recent report of the industrial commissioner 
of New York State, published in the Industrial Bulletin for January 
1928, that in the last few years there has been a steady decrease in 
the severity of industrial accidents, which is most strikingly jl|ys. 
trated in a reduction from former years in the number of amputations 
for which awards were made in the year ending June 30, 1927. |; 
appears that in the year 1923-24 compensation was awarded to 
1,942 workers who lost arms, hands, fingers, legs, or feet in industrial 
accidents, while in the year 1926-27 the workers who received such 
awards numbered 1,693, a reduction of 12.8 per cent in the three-year 
period. There were 249 fewer injuries of this character although 
the total number of permanent injuries increased nearly 3,000. Am- 
putations as a result of infections or other complications occurring 
some time subsequent to the injury are not included in these figures. 
It is pointed out that although machine accidents are increasing 
somewhat, the increase is proportionately less than from other causes. 
While 145 more workers were permanently injured by machinery in 
1927, the number of amputations of fingers, hands, or arms was 234 
less. Punch presses caused 320 amputations, the compensation cost 
to industry being about $1,000 each. 


—_eow 





Accidents in Pennsylvania Industries in 1927 


PRELIMINARY report of accidents in Pennsylvania indus- 

A tries during the year 1927 and for the total period of 12 years 

during which the compensation act has been in force, has 

just been received by this bureau, and the following tables present 
a summary of this report: 


ACCIDENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIES DURING 1927 AND FOR THE 12-YEAR 
PERIOD JANUARY 1, 1916, TO DECEMBER 31, 1927 
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. INJURIES REPORTED BY PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIES DURING 1927 


yn THE 12YEAR PERIOD FROM JANUARY 1, 1916, TO DECEMBER 3l, 1927, BY 
1g OF INJURY 





12-year period 





Compensa- Wumber Compensation 


Number | tion awarded | awarded 





$319, 780 1, 249 $2, 745, 577 
153, 843 804 1, 978, 926 
431, 661 2, 847 5, 165, 199 
282, 506 1, 717 2, 827, 547 
882, 420 7, 048 9, 764, 411 
509, 006 6, 763 2, 309, 035 
226, 122 5, 666 
421, 126 





Teli. «ner shee ESBS 3, 226, 464 27, 881, 333 
































HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





A Historical Retrospect on Expectation of Life 


HE statistical bureau [of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co] 
has received so many inquiries regarding the trend of the 
expectation of life (mean length of life) in both the recent and] 
more remote past that we may infer this to be a subject of considep. 
able public interest. We have, therefore, decided to publish hereiy 
a synopsis of some of the principal data available on this subject, 
Many of the inquiries call for information regarding the increay 
in the length of life in the last fifty or a hundred years. Now, the 
extreme span of life has probably changed very little in historicg) 
times. There have always been some men who lived to a great age 
80 years, 90 years, and an occasional century. What has changed 
very materially is the proportion of all the persons born who attaiy 
higher ages, and, contrariwise, the proportion that die in adolescence 
and infancy. The customary measure of the longevity characteristic 
of different times and places is the average length of life, as computed 
for a group or cohort of 100,000 persons who start out upon life 
together and are diminished in numbers gradually by deaths, iy 
accordance with the observed rates of mortality. Instead of con. 
sidering a cohort of 100,000 persons starting out on life together, itis 
often convenient to fix our attention upon 100,000 persons of 4 
given age, as, for example, age 40, and to compute their average 
after-life time. According to the 1920 United States Life Table, for 
example, this comes out as 29.6 years for white males 40 years old, 
meaning that, on an average, white men 40 years of age will live 
29.6 years longer, or reach age 69.6, according to mortality conditions 
of 1920. Or, in other words, a man 40 years of age may reasonably 
expect to live 29.6 years more. This is commonly expressed by saying 
that his expectation of life at age 40 is 29.6 years. The expectation 
of life at a given age is the same thing as the mean after-life time or 
the average number of years lived after attaining that age; and the 
expectation of life at birth is evidently the same thing as the mean 
or average length of life. If the words “expectation of life” are used 
without specifying any particular age, it is commonly understood 
that the expectation of life at birth is meant—that is, the average 
total length of life. 
But to return to our main topic, namely, the increase in the length 
of life in past decades. It should be remarked, first of all, that the 
reparation of official life tables relating to any large section of the 
nited States is a comparatively recent institution; the first life 
table of this kind, based on the mortality figures for the 1() States 
which first practiced regular official registration of deaths (the s~ 
called “original registration States’’) relates to the first year of the 
resent century, 1901. Similar life tables have been issued by the 
ensus Bureau relating to the years 1910 and 1919-20. This last 


—— 


1 Reprinted from the Statistical Bulletin, November, 1927, published by the Metropolitan Life | nsurand 
Co., New York. 
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table shows an expectation of fe at birth of 55.33 years for white 
males and 57.52 years for white females. 

The State of Massachusetts has been particularly progressive in 
matters of vital statistics. The regular series of life tables for this 
State dates back 10 years earlier than the first table of the Federal 


yries, i. @., it represents the mortality of 1890. But there are some 
isolated life tables reaching farther back than this and here again 
\fassachusetts is in the lead, with the Wigglesworth Life Table pub- 
ished in 1789, on the basis of mortality statistics gathered in certain 


parishes of the States of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. This 
table showed an expectation of life at birth of 28.1 years. But the 
method by which it was constructed is faulty and gives too low a 
foure. Wigglesworth, himself, was aware of this and suggested 
a correction by which the expectation of life at birth would be raised 
from 28.1 to 35.5 years. ; 

The earliest of all life tables (except one or two very primitive 
efforts in the third century) is one for the city of Breslau, Germany, 
prepared by Halley and relating to the year 1693. This gives the 
expectation of life at birth as 33.5 years. A number of other early 
life tables of historical interest will be found listed in the accom- 
panying table, which shows the corresponding expectation of life at 
birth. The table also presents modern American and English data. 

Quite naturally, in such a historical review as has been presented 
of the principal American and English figures for the expectation of 
life, the question arises: What have been the gains achieved in past 
years? An exact answer, applying to the entire period of the records, 
can not be given, partly because of the uncertainty of the data, but 
more particularly Goomaie the areas to which they apply differ from 
case to case. For this reason only a roughly approximate statement 


scan be made, especially where the earlier figures are involved. Mak- 


ing due allowance for this we may say, in round numbers, that in 
the 120 years from 1800 to 1920 there has been, in the United States, 
again of some 25 years in the expectation of life. It is pleasing to 
observe that the last two decades for which we have official data— 
namely, from 1900 to 1920—show relatively greater gains than the 
earlier periods. From 1900 to 1920 the original registration States 
show a gain of more than five years for white persons—that is, a 
rate of gain of over two and one-half years per decade. In contrast 
with this, if we adopt the figure of about 40 years as about represen- 
tative of the expectation of life in 1850 (being guided in this by the 
data shown for Massachusetts and Matytaid), we see that for the 
half century from 1850 to 1900 there was a gain of only about eight 
years—that is, a gain at a rate of only about one or | a half years 
per decade. Moreover, judging by the figures for Massachusetts, 
1878-1882, it is seen that most of the gain between 1850 and 1900 
took place during the last two decades of the century. While this 
contrast in favor of the most recent years is very gratifying, it may 
be well to remind our readers of a point to which we drew attention 
recently—namely, that it will no doubt become increasingly difficult 
to add further to the expectation of life as we approach the limits of 
what can reasonably be expected with human possibilities. Perhaps 
we are beginning to feel now the operation of the law of diminishing 
returns, for the last year or two have not shown material gains in 
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expectation of life. It is not necessary here to rehearse once mor 
our remarks regarding this point. Only this should be added . 
prevent misunderstanding, that a slight setback in any one par; icular 
year is in itself of no great significance, since fluctuations up a 
down must necessarily be expected. Furthermore, all indications 
are that the present year will be a record health year and accordingly 
show a high figure for the expectation of life. rs 

So far we have reviewed only expectation of life at birth, or meay 
length of life. A complete historical discussion of the expectation 
of life at all ages would lead us beyond the scope of an article adapted 
for these pages. But to one question, which is often asked, it js 
appropriate to give attention here—namely, as to the ages of life gt 
which the gains have mainly taken place. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the chief gain has taken place through the saving of 
infant and child lives. It is sometimes stated that there has been 
no gain in adult life, or even that there has been a loss. This 
however, overstates the case. In the decade 1910-1920 the only 
part of life at which the life tables show a decrease in expectation 
of life, for the original registration States, is age 83 and over for 
males, and age 92 and over for females. Only for the previous decade, 
1900-1910, do the figures show slight decreases in the expectation of 
life over an extended age period, from age 32 to the end of life for 
males, and from age 47 to the end of life for females. Whatever 
occasion there may have been at that time for solicitude seems to 
be eliminated in the present state of affairs. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME HISTORICAL LIFE TABLES 























| Expectation of life at 
birth (in years 
Authority Territory Date — 
_| Fe | all 
| Males males | persons 
Me | a 
i tna tn idle nan clete oils lice Breslau (Germany) -- ---- 3687—1001,.).....--..]..-- 33.5 
PUPAL babh ded ietdewdcaduthvesk Northampton (England) -_-- ‘lS ) Sas 0.0 
EEE NS EEA ECE Carlisle (England) ............| 1779-1787 |..-.--- = 38.7 
Wigglesworth._....-- vkibunatitnatameee Massachusetts and New | sod 35.5 
Hampshire. 
Pennsylvania Co. for Assurance | Philadelphia_...............- 9 Ao ae 26.0 
Upon Lives. 
Ee Se Aap ann Some Episcopal Church, United a a $1.0 
States. | | 
Official English life table No. 1._...| England and Wales__.._-_--- 1841 40.2 | 42.2 
NE chcintitenanbitendtinm eine So eae 1850 | 38.3 | 40. 
og SAS Sadie wb win sine babu ait Pe bode bs dca cite! 1850 | 41.8 44.9 . 
0 eos ee aitietideathlnn all Massachusetts ................ I = 39. 8 
Meech... i ; . ..| United States, white... -__- 1860 | 41.01 |-- ‘ 
Billings Tyee a ay ee Massachusetts _ _...--._---- | 1878-1882 |} 41.74] 43. 50 
United States life tables (Glover) - do ‘ , = et 1890 | 42.50} 44.46 
ADU. cdi d..ds~.d ck. des har ER pT BN | 1893-1897 | 44.09] 46.61 
United States life tables (Glover) ...|..--- do TES TE pees ee Te 1901 46. 07 49. 42 
a a a a a <a ee Men a: q 1910 49. 33 53. 06 
0... -dbbadh- bdécdebocbadae United States Original Regis- 1901 | 48.23} 51.08 
tration States, white. 
Ben. udtiiduhdcowcdalbpouth hh cudeotah . RSE S PM ee eae Ge 1909-1911 50. 23 53. 62 
DP Rvwubsonasyeedpieda shi» wigirpaiglvtinii Re NE ir eee .| 1919-1920 | 54.05} 56.4 
iickimeandiitcnadinarwensheiee sede United States Registration | 1919-1920 | 55.33] 57. 52 
States, white. 
Official English life tables: : 
BPE Divas cduwepiddiuvialdabibacet England and Wales_........__| 1838-1854 | 39.91 41.8 
ON RR SS PE Ce ee | tA E i a 1871-1880 41. 35 44. 62 
TREAT ee A pice son RE MRA Ee ee 1881-1890 | 43.66) 47.15 t 
BM Dibbtbocncdbienhbitnwamwass fate wi Oi o6 5 wdebbs- snes dsruw's _| 1891-1900 | 44.13) 47.77 4 
OY SE gees i MR a ek Eee 1906 48, 53 §2. 38 
EVO. C..neseccncwnck 16 Gow SPASM yr 1 Ce eR 97: 1911 | 51.50] 55.35 
a) NRE SSE ee eee rar RE ee ee 1921 | 55.62| 59. 58 
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tect of Artificial Humidification upon Sickness Rates in the 
Cotton-Weaving Industry ' 


RECENT study by the British Industrial Fatigue Research 
I\ Board of the effects of artificial humidification on the health 
of operatives in cotton mills was made because of the con- 
tion by the workers’ organizations that work in the relatively hot 
nd humid atmosphere of the mills which were artificially humidified 
4s harmful to the workers. : 
A relatively high percentage of moisture in the air has long been 
opsidered essential for good weaving, and in England the localiza- 
on of the industry in Lancashire was the result of the relatively 
moist air in that section. In weaving certain classes of cloth, how- 
ver, the natural humidity was not considered to be sufficient to 
sure a satisfactory product, and it has been the practice to increase 
he humidity by mjecting steam or atomized water into the air. 
his practice has been the subject of protests on the part of the 
,orkers since about 1870, and various official inquiries have been 
reid. In 1889 the cotton cloth factories act set the maximum limits 
of humidity which were allowable in the atmosphere, but the weavers’ 
ssociations were not satisfied, and, following their demands that the 
practice should be abolished, various regulations have been put into 
fect fixing the permissible degree of humidity and establishing 
standards for ventilation. The present regulations have been in 
orce since 1911, but the question of the harmfulness of the practice 
has never been settled to the satisfaction of the workers, and the 
present inquiry was instituted to determine whether the conditions 
in the humid cotton-weaving sheds, besides causing discomfort, do 
actually contribute to the amount of ill health suffered by the workers. 

The study was carried out in five towns. In three towns weaving 
sheds of both types—humid or ‘‘wet’’ sheds, and nonhumid or “‘dry”’ 
sheds—were found. In one town there were only sheds and in 
| the other only wet sheds. By choosing towns in which both pro- 
0.0 cesses Were In use and towns where only the one process was em- 
+ ployed, sufficiently varied conditions were presented, it was con- 
sidered, to offset the effect of factors such as differing housing con- 
ditions or the tendency of the better and stronger workers to seek 
work in the dry sheds rather than in the wet ones, as a selective 
process tending to produce a population in the wet sheds more liable 
to sickness than that found in the dry sheds would not be in evidence 
in towns in which the sheds were wholly wet or wholly dry. 

The mills studied were agreed upon by representatives of the em- 
ployers and employees. The employers cooperated by furnishing 
the names of their employees, the facts as to absences because of 
sickness, and the name of the approved society (under the national 
health insurance acts) to which each employee belonged. At the 
end of the year the cards containing the employees’ records were 
submitted to the various insurance societies, which supplied for each 
weaver details of the sickness experienced during the year. Seventy- 
lour firms, operating 128 sheds, cooperated in the study, which cov- 
ered the year from August 1, 1925, to July 31, 1926. The number 
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Pe my = industry—its effect upon the sickness rates of weaving operatives, by A. Bradford Hill. 
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of workers employed by these companies on August 1 was 2 133 
of whom 4,971 were males and 15,162 females. The sicknes. .,' 
perience of all these workers was secured for the entire year o, f 
the part of the year that they remained in the employ of the ¢ mpend 

Comparison was made of. all the sickness records which had boo. 
secured from the employers and the insurance societies. Tho milk 
were classified according to their temperature readings and the sid 
ness experience of the employees correlated with these temperatures 
and the sickness in the two types of sheds was analyzed by cays: 
The sickness experience of the more than 20,000 weavers whose recor; 
were analyzed did not show any decided difference between humid 
and nonhumid sheds. In the nonhumid sheds the average numbe 
of days lost from sickness by males per year of exposure was 8.18 
days and in the humid sheds, 7.24 days; the rate for single or widowed 































females was 9.38 days in the nonhumid and 7.92 in the humid sheds: 
and for married females was 20.77 days in the nonhumid sheds and 
19.96 in the humid sheds. In regard to specific diseases the humid 
environment did not seem to exert any adverse influence except in the 


group of respiratory diseases, and in this group it was only the males 
who were affected, the women showing no difference in sickness rates 
from respiratory causes in the humid and nonhumid groups. 

The study shows, therefore, that there was no significant difference 
between the humid and the nonhumid sheds either in the number of 
days of sickness, in the number of claims made, or in the number of 
persons suffering from one or more sicknesses during the year of 
investigation. Although there was a slight excess of sickness in the 
nonhumid sheds and the number of days of sickness per claimant was 
longer, this difference was due to a few more very long claims in this 
group. Analysis of the sickness, town by town, also gave the same 
result—that is, the humid sheds were not found to possess a higher 
sickness incidence than the nonhumid sheds. 


_ 
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Special Aspects of the Declining Tuberculosis Death Rate in the 
United States 


STUDY by Louis I. Dublin and George H. Van Buren, r- 
A printed from Tubercle, of October, 1927, deals with the extent 
to which the generally declining tuberculosis death rate in the 
United States touches different classes of the population. . 
The campaign against tuberculosis in this country has resulted in 
an immense decline in the crude death rate from this disease, but as 
this reduction might have taken place in certain sections of the coun- 
try or among certain population or age groups it is of interest to 
determine just how successful the campaign has been in reaching the 
different economic classes. Until recently only 20 States have had 
satisfactory registration system, so that in considering the question 
of the reduction in mortality from tuberculosis it is necessary 1 
confine the study to these States. 
The following table shows the death rates from tuberculosis among 
the rural and urban population for 20 States, 1910 and 1925, and the 
percentage of reduction in 1925: 
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BATH | ,\ TES FROM TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) PER 100,000 POPULATION, RURAL 
DE: ND URBAN, 1910 AND 1925, AND PER CENT OF REDUCTION IN 1925 
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Death rates per 100,000 
Per cent of reduction 
in 1925 compared 
State 1910 | 1925 with 1910 
Urban Rural | Urban Rural Urban Rural 

: es | ——_—__—_— eas 
(ali ornla. -------------------- 225. 9 129. 9 125. 7 163. 3 44.4 9.7 
Celeredo.......aeaneaaeaenae 319. 9 168. 6 198. 9 124.7 37.8 26.0 
Seemetioul... casual 159. 4 130. 5 67. 5 91.7 57.7 29.7 
Sedlans ....._sodosueaeaaawaes 195. 1 165. 1 81.3 82.9 58. 3 49. 8 
Stains. .....cseeeekielineiiaal 180. 4 140. 7 60. 9 64. 1 66. 2 54. 4 
Maryland bts 246. 2 154. 4 114.2 129. 5 53. 6 16. 1 
Massachusetts on cesdeseudeanum 158. 6 177.2 74.0 120. 7 53. 3 31.9 
M ichigan - . .------------------ 113. 0 88. 4 74.2 57.2 34. 3 35.3 
Minnesota ee 137. 0 96. 3 63. 1 58. 7 53. Q 39. C 
Montana ee ee 155. 3 66. 5 65. 0 57. 5 58. l 13. 5 
New Hampshire. ..---.------- 154. 1 123.3 55. 1 74.5 64. 2 39. 6 
ew Jersey. -<cskue abbawes 193. 6 160. 1 64.3 107.8 66. 8 32.7 
New Yor! pec neta a 194.8 138. 4 88, 3 104. 5 54.7 24.5 
Ohio ecesscécoesoosceosces 173. 8 131. i) 78. 4 69. 2 54. 9g 47. 5 
Pennsylv ONI8.... esp nsteediavd 160. 8 109. 0 82. 3 71.6 48.8 34. 3 
Bhole Mant... knoe 196. 6 121. 5 68. 8 149. 0 65.0 1 22.6 
Cts... 0. cae US 83. 0 26. 2 46. 4 20.3 44.1 22. 5 
Soemnent..... daniaunieemieaasiie 160. 4 106. 6 129.3 61.8 19. 4 42.0 
Weshington... 2. s25526 2— ew ck. 123.4 94.3 68. 6 88. 3 44.4 6.4 
WisConsSlD - - . .---<ceece=+-++-- 128. 2 96. 5 60. 3 62. 4 53. 0 35.3 











1 Increase. 


All of the States had decreased death rates over the 15-year period 
with the exception of rural Rhode Island, where there was an increase 
of 22.6 per cent in the rate. In several of the States, it will be 
noticed, the tuberculosis death rate was reduced more than half. 
It also appears from the figures that while there has been improve- 
ment in both the rural and the urban areas this improvement has 
been much greater in the cities. Among the 20 States included in 
the registration area of 1910, Massachusetts alone had a higher rural 
than urban tuberculosis death rate, but in 1925 the situation had 
changed so that 12 of the 20 States had higher rural death rates from 
this cause. In general, the declines in the cities were much larger 
than in the country, and only two States, Michigan and Vermont, 
have recorded relatively greater declines in the rural districts. 

These figures are, however, crude and noncorrected rates which 
do not take into consideration nonresident deaths. The establish- 
ment of many tuberculosis sanitariums during the period, practically 
all of which are in the country, and the occurrence of many deaths 
of city dwellers in these institutions has made for a higher rural 
death rate. But in spite of this fact the improvement shown by the 
cities is so great that there can be little doubt that the improvement 
in the tuberculosis situation has been greater among the urban popu- 
lation. Although lacking complete } ey on which to base a com- 
parison, it seems true, also, that there has been a similar decline in 
the death rate from tuberculosis among the colored population. 

Data as to tuberculosis mortality within the various occupations 
depend upon a comparison of the ratios of death from tuberculosis 
to the total number of deaths from all causes. On this basis a general 
decline in ractically all occupations is shown. The rate for tuber- 
culosis of the lungs in the years 1911 to 1913 was 20.5 per cent of the 
mortality from all. causes among gainfully occupied white males aged 
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15 and over, and in 1922-1924 the rate had been reduced to 13 4 


cent. The occupations showing the highest proportion of a 


deaths 
were as follows, in the order named: Miners, underground —_ 
than coal miners); pottery workers; marble and stone cutters: cooks 
waiters, and hotel servants; cutlers and grinders; cigar makers and 
tobacco workers; laundry workers; compositors, printers, and presg- 
men; brass-foundry workers; barbers and hair dressers; the clerica| 
occupations; and glass workers. Among these occupations, meta] 


miners are the only ones which do not show a decline in the per- 
centage of deaths and in fact the ratio is slightly higher than 10 years 
ago. This increase is so slight, however, that it is thought that g 
general reduction in deaths from other causes and from mining accj- 
— may account for the apparent increase in deaths from tuber. 
culosis. 

A comparison of the death rate among the industrial population 

with that for the general population shows that the improvement 
has been greater among the wage-earning group, so that the mortality 
reduction has been greatest, among white persons at least, in the 
economic section of the population where the tuberculosis problem 
has always been most acute. To verify this point a comparison was 
made between the mortality experience of the millions of white 
persons insured in the industrial department of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. and the total population of the United States 
registration States. The industrial oy covered live almost 
altogether in the cities of the United States and Canada, where they 
form nearly one-third of the total industrial population. The com- 
parison is made of persons between the ages 1 and 74. The death 
rate from tuberculosis among white males in the insured group was 
230.9 per 100,000 in 1911, and in 1920, 120.8, a reduction of 47.7 
per cent, while the death rate among males in the registration area 
or 1910 was 166.6 per 100,000 and in 1920, 121.1, a reduction of 
only 27.3 per cent. From 1920 to 1925 the tuberculosis mortality 
of males in these two groups continued a practically steady decline, 
the rate for the wage-earning group being 84.3 in 1925, or a reduction 
of 63.5 per cent since 1911, and that of the general population group 
being 92.4, a decline of only 44.5 per cent from the 1910 figure. A 
similar improvement is shown among white females, the rate for the 
industrial group in 1925 being 76.6 per 100,000, or a reduction of 
53.7 per cent, and that of women in the general population 76, a 
reduction of 45.2 per cent. On this basis there were 21,500 fewer 
deaths from tuberculosis in 1926 among industrial policyholders than 
might have been expected if the 1911 rate had continued to prevail, 
and in the year 1925 there were 9,058 fewer deaths among members 
of this group than would have occurred if the improvement had been 
at the rate which prevailed among the general population. 

These figures do not hold good for all age periods, however, and 
higher rates prevail among the industrial group between the ages 
20 and 54. Between the ages 35 to 44 and 45 to 54 the death rates 
for males from tuberculosis are 39.6 per cent and 46 per cent greater 
than among males in the general population, and among females the 
rates are higher between these ages (20 to 54), although the greatest 
difference is between the ages 20 to 24, the age period at which the 
maximum death rate from tuberculosis among woman workers occurs. 
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CASES OF PHOSPHORUS NECROSIS 51 


iter age 55 the rates continue higher among the male workers, while 
the women in the general population after this age have a higher 
rate than the women in the industrial group. 

Considering the industrial population alone, there has been a great 
jecline in the past 15 years in the rates for males during the most 
active period of their working lives and also when they have the 
largest number of children dependent upon them, this decline during 
the ages 35 to 44 amounting to 69.1 per cent. In view of the effect 
upon the home this is considered a social gain of the first order. 

In summing up the causes for the great improvement in the tuber- 
culosis situation shown by these figures, the writers state that the 
effectiveness of the organized campaign which the public health 
movement has conducted against this disease has been demonstrated. 
The people have been taught that tuberculosis can never be prevented 
or cured by the use of drugs, but that sunshine, fresh air, rest, and 
cleanliness are the great preventives. The improvement is due, also, 
to higher incomes, with resultant better home conditions among the 
wage-earning population. In spite of the great gains, however, the 
writers say that ‘‘the fact stands out that where the most has been 
done the most is still to be accomplished. More than one-half of all 
the deaths from tuberculosis occur between 20 and 45 years, and in 
this age range the mortality from the disease is still high among 
American wage earners. This is the age range, and this is the eco- 
nomic stratum of the population where the greatest reduction is still 
to be made.” 





Cases of Phosphorus Necrosis Reported by Johns Hopkins 
Hospital 


HE hazard of phosphorus poisoning in the manufacture of fire- 
; works! was the subject ofan investigation by the Bureau of Labor 
Statisticsin 1925. Of the57 establishments manufacturing fire- 
works in the United States at that time, only 3 were found to be using 
white (yellow) phosphorus. These three plants were covered in the 
investigation, therefore, and a total of 18 cases of phosphorus necrosis 
among workers in these plants and in a phosphorus preparation plant 
were discovered. As a result of the findings of this investigation an 
agreement ? was reached between the manufacturers and the Depart- 
ment of Labor that the manufacture of all types of fireworks contain- 
ing white phosphorus should cease on or before August 15, 1926. 

In spite of this fact, cases of phosphorus necrosis continue to be 
reported among workers who were exposed to the poison prior to the 
time the agreement went into effect. Two such cases were treated 
in Johns Hopkins Hospital during the past year. Both patients 
| Were colored girls, one of whom had a history of employment in a 

factory manufacturing fireworks before her first admission to the 
hospital in February, 1927, and whose case was diagnosed as phos- 
phorus poisoning, and the other, without a definite history of exposure, 
Was regarded as a possible case of phosphorus necrosis. 








'U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statisties Bul. No. 405: Phosphorus necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks 
and in the preparation of phosphorus. 
See Labor Review, September, 1926, p. 37. 
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The hospital record of the first case shows that the girl was first 
seen in the out-patient department February 11, 1927, Where a 
diagnosis of osteomyelitis of the jaw, with abscess, was made. The 
right jaw had been swollen for three months before she applied fo, 
treatment, and part of that time the abscess had been o 


ae . : pen ar 
draining. The X-ray report showed extensive involvement, of ms 
right lower jaw. The patient was under treatment, either in the 
hospital or in the out-patient department, practically continuoys| 


from February 11 to November 7, 1927, and during that time she 
was operated on four times. The operations included removal of 
all the teeth on the lower right jaw, removal of part of the infected 
bone and sequestrum, and finally removal of the entire left lower 
jaw. At the time she was last seen the sinus, which had formed a; 
the angle of the jaw, was not healed but was draining freely. 

A claim for compensation under the workmen’s compensation act 
by this worker on the ground that the disease was contracted ag q 
result of trying to alleviate toothache by rubbing her gums while 
handling white phosphorus was decided adversely by the Virginis 
Supreme Court of Appeals in January, 1928. The court held that 
this was an occupational disease, and the condition, therefore, could 
not be attributed to an accident. 





Asthma Caused by Castor-Bean Dust 


REPORT of outbreaks of asthma occurring over a period of 
A years in a certain section of Toledo, Ohio, is given in a recent 
issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association.’ 
The existence of an “asthma colony” in East Toledo had been 
known to physicians of the city for some years, but although a 
linseed-oil mill in the district had been suspected of being the cause 
of the trouble, investigation by the city health department and the 
State department of health had failed to show the relationship be- 
tween the mill and the asthmatic attacks occurring among the 
residents in the vicinity. 
The mill in question manufactures both linseed oil and castor oil, 


and the residue after the oil is extracted from the castor }ean is 
made into a fertilizer known as castor-bean pomace. In making 
the pomace the ‘‘cake”’ which is formed after the oil is pressed outs 


ground, and during this process there is considerable fine dust pro- 
duced, which does not fall through the screen of the grinding mill 
but is carried out at the roof through pipes. When the mill was in 
operation, a fine cloud of this very fine and light dust could be seen 
issuing from these pipes. ; 
The patients salt hiwks asserted that their attacks coincided with 
the odor of linseed oil from the mill when the wind was in the mght 
direction, and because of this fact all the investigations had been 
directed to the linseed oil as the causative agent. The writers 
found, however, that after the oil was expressed from the flaxseed 
there was still about 9 per cent of oil in the seed, making it too heavy 
to be carried by the wind. As the castor-bean dust, which was 


1 Journal of the American Medical Association, Jan. 14, 1928: ‘Endemic asthma due to castor bean 
dust,” by Karl D. Figley, M. D., and Robert H. Elrod, M. D. 
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present in quantities, is practically odorless as compared with the 
linseed oil fumes, it had been entirely overlooked as a possible cause 
¥ the trouble. . Dixiether 

" The persons who had developed an asthmatic condition included 


numerous pupils in a school across the street from the oil mill and 
residents of the district within a radius of a mile from the mill. Of 
99 individuals who reported for examination, 30 were found to have 


asthma at all times of the year. Their histories were quite similar, 
as none had had asthma before moving to the district and the attacks 


occurred at night among men who worked during the day at a distance 
from their homes and during either day or night among those who 
remained in the vicinity all the time. The attacks were most fre- 


quent during the spring and fall months, when the wind attained its 
ereatest velocity, and the patients were most free from attacks 
during June, July, and August, when the mill was not run at night. 

Sensitization tests showed that all of the persons examined reacted 
to castor-bean dust, while five gave cutaneous reactions to flaxseed, 
although in a lesser degree. In view of the fact that the cause 
seemed so well established and that removal of the cause would 
effect a cure, these persons were not treated, but the city health 
department ordered the mill to take steps to prevent the dissemina- 
tion of the dust. An account of eight illustrative cases bringing 
out the factor of exposure to the dust at different times of the day 
or night and under different conditions includes one employee of 
the mill whose attacks became so frequent and severe that he had 
to give up his employment and find work at a safe distance from 
the mill. 
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Resolution on Preventive Medicine Adopted by National Safety 
Council’ 


HE health service division of the National Safety Council at its 
sixteenth annual meeting, held in Chicago in September, 
adopted a resolution defining what was considered to be the 

proper scope of the work of industrial medical departments. 

The resolution, which was drawn up by a committee appointed for 
that purpose after a session had been given over to a discussion of the 
question of how far medicine and surgery should go in industry, 
was as follows: 


_ 1. That this body believes that it is proper and right that industry, through 
its medical department, should take all steps possible along the lines of pre- 
ventive medicine so far as the employee and his family are concerned. Sanita- 
tion, examination of the employee, and the general prevention of disease along 
the lines of health education and the general employee’s welfare are not only 
proper but essential. 

2. That it is the opinion of that conference that all accident cases occurring 
to the employee of a company in the course of his employment should receive 
proper surgical attention without limit under company supervision in an effort 
to promptly restore him to his usefulness. 

3. That it is the consensus of opinion of this conference that so far as medical 
attention to the employee is concerned the policy of many corporations wherein 
they give diagnostic aid in cooperation with the families be indorsed and that 
the company Jend every assistance to the family physician in returning this 
employee again to his work. 


_—. 





wen onal = Council. Transactions, Sixteenth Annual Safety Congress, Chicago, Sept. 26-30, 
/, VOi. 1, Pp. . 
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4. That it is the consensus of opinion of this conference, except in j, lated 
points, wherein it is impossible for the employee to obtain proper medica] and 
surgical attention, that it is not advisable for the family to receive medical 
attention either at a stipulated stipend or at the expense of the corporation. 
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Infective Jaundice Among Scotch Ceal Miners 
A REPORT ' issued by the British Medical Research Counc] 


on cases of spirochetal jaundice among coal miners in Scot. 

land gives the result of the researches carried out: for the 
purpose of identifying the infective organism and the medium of 
infection. 

The cases occurred among miners in ‘‘wet’’ mines and were 
similar to cases first reported among mine workers in Japan where 
the spirochetal origin of the disease was demonstrated by Japanese 
investigators in 1915. The disease occurred among soldiers during 
the war, especially among men in the trenches, and has been reported 
from countries in all parts of the world. An epidemic form of 
jaundice was first reported in the United States during the war of 
1812, and there have been reports of repeated outbreaks in this 
country since 1857. It is considered probable, however, that not 
all of the epidemics reported at different times and places have been 
the same disease, but that two distinct types—epidemic jaundice 
and catarrhal jaundice—have been confused. 

In the epidemic form which has been reported among coal miners 
and in other persons working near rat-infested areas, as well as among 
the soldiers in the trenches, the infective organism has been proved 
to be a genus of bacteria characterized by the presence of fine spirals 
throughout its length and incurved ends, which causes a form of 
jaundice accompanied by hemorrhages into the organs and tissues of 
the body. In 1916 an antispirochetal serum was developed which 
was used successfully to treat cases occurring among the soldiers in 
the trenches. The cases which form the subject of this report were 


first reported in the Scottish mines in 1923, and after several! fatal 
cases had occurred some of this serum was used. It proved to be 


effective in spite of the fact that it was seven years old. A fresh 
supply of serum was produced through the immunization of horses 
against the spirochetes, and this serum has since been obtainable. 

Since 1923, 17 cases of spirochetal jaundice, with 5 deaths, have 
occurred among coal miners and in all of Scotland 31 cases with 8 
deaths, giving a mortality of 25 per cent, have been recorded. In 
the fatal cases death occurred in from 10 to 15 days after the onset 
of the disease. 

The experimental investigations included the examination of rats 
caught in the area in which the cases occurred and experimental inocu- 
lation of guinea pigs with the infective material obtained from these 
animals. Thirty-six per cent of the rats caught in this region were 
found to be harboring this organism. It seemed probable, therefore, 
that the rats infesting the mines were the source of the infection, and 





the occurrence of the disease in persons working in such rat-infested 
areas as refuse dumps, piggeries, or breweries corroborated to some 
— Britain. Medical Research Council. Spirochstal jaundice, by G. Buchanan, M.D. London, 
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extent this conclusion. A strain of the or, anism capable of producing 
the disease was also found in the roof slime of one of the mines in 
which cases Of the infectious jaundice had occurred. zi Be 

\utopsies were performed in six of the fatal cases occurring in per- 
ps. ‘There was present in these cases a generalized intense yellow 
color of the skin, effusions of blood into the skin, and hemorrhages 
were widely distributed throughout the body and were particularly 
evident in the stomach. The kidneys showed marked degenerative 
shanges and areas of necrosis were present in some instances, and the 
liver showed these changes but in lesser degree. In experimental 
animals death occurred in from 5 to 12 days after inoculation, and 
the signs of the disease were similar to those observed in the persons 
diving of the disease, but the blood infection was demonstrated more 
readily in animals than in man. 

Experimental modes of infection were observed in the guinea pig, 
and it appeared that from the working conditions in coal mines and the 
condition of the workers, human infection occurs as a result of the 
organism gaining entrance through abrasions of the skin or by way 
of the eye or the nasal mucosa, from contaminated hands, while 
infection by ingestion seems to be a less likely mode of infection. 

Measures of prevention advocated are immunization through inocu- 
lation with a vaccine made from cultures of the organism. This 
method was successfully employed on a large scale in Japan. In 
agricultural regions where the disease is endemic the use of calcium 
cyanamide or lime nitrogen on the soil is advocated, and in coal mines 
the extermination of rats so far as possible and the drainage of mines 
are considered the most important preventive measures. 
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WORKMEN’S CONPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Workmen’s Compensation and the Conflict of Laws* 


By Rates H. Dwan, Assistant Proressor or Law, UNIVERsITy or 
MINNESOTA 


ITIGATION arising out of the application of workmen’s com. 

3 pensation acts’ durmg the last two decades has written 4 

new chapter in Anglo-American conflict of laws. During the 

last 15 years, workmen’s compensation legislation has swept this 

country. Few States have failed to embark upon this social experi- 

ment.” Almost every new session of the various legislatures brings 
more or less important changes. 

The possible questions are large in number. This paper merely 
purports to deal with those which have arisen in English and Amer- 
can reported cases. It is proposed to organize and classify the 
available material * with some few comments. 


I. Is a Compensation Award in One State Entitled to Full Faith and Credit in 
Other States ? 


CERTAIN phases of this problem already have been raised in the 

courts. Two recent cases are Schendel v. Chicago, R. |. & P. 
Ry. Co.* and Elder v. Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co.’ In both, the 
decedent was killed in Iowa.® In the Schendel case, an action was 
brought in the State district court of Minnesota under the | ederal 
employers’ liability act. Shortly thereafter the defendant insti- 
tuted a proceeding in lowa under the Iowa compensation act for 
arbitration. In that proceeding it was answered that the decedent 
was employed in interstate commerce and that hence the lowa act 
did not apply. The arbitrators found that the decedent was engaged 
in intrastate commerce and made a compensation award. On 
review by the industrial commissioner the award was approved. 





¢ Reprinted, with permission, from Minnesota Law Review, March, 1927, with some changes by the 
author to take into account the American cases reported before January 1, 1928. 

1 Hereafter, except in quotations, the term “act” will be used to mean workmen’s compensation act 
unless otherwise qualified. 

2On December 1, 1925, there were acts in 42 States and 3 Territories. (Jones, on Workmen's (ompensa- 
tion Laws in the United States and Territories, published by the Workmen’s Compensation Publicity 
Bureau, 9th ed., p. 5.) Since then, an act has come into effect in Missouri. (See U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bul. No. 423, p. 306.) , 

‘No systematic attempt has been made to follow up any statutory changes which may have been mace 
since the last reported decision in a particular jurisdiction. Likewise, such statutes as are cited have been 
followed up only to the extent of the means available to the writer. 

2 Heat 163 Minn. 460, 204 N. W. 552. 

§ (1925) 163 Minn. 457, 204 N. W. 557. 

¢ The facts of both cases, as stated, are derived from the State reports and from the Supreme (our! Re 
porter. 
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On appeal to the Iowa district court final judgment was entered 
vfirming the award. Thereafter, the action in the Minnesota 
jistrict court was heard, and, in spite of a plea of res judicata, judg- 
ment was rendered for the plaintiff. The facts in the Elder case 
were practically the same except that after the award in the lowa 
proceedings there had been an application under the Iowa act for 
, review by the industrial commissioner and no action had been 
taken upon that application when the judgment was rendered in 
the Minnesota district court. From both judgments there was an 
appeal in which the action of the Minnesota district court in refusing 
to give effect to the Iowa judgment and decision was assigned as 
error and challenged as denying them the full faith and credit en- 
joined by the Federal Constitution.’ The Minnesota Supreme 
(Court affirmed both judgments. On certiorari, the United States 
Supreme Court * reversed the judgment in the Schendel case but 
afirmed the judgment in the Elder case. The decision in the Elder 
case was based upon the fact that the Iowa decision had not ripened 
into an enforceable award. 

It is of importance to notice that the United States Supreme 
Court expressly refused to pass upon the effect of the lowa award 
in the Elder case if it had become an enforceable award upon review 
by the industrial commissioner. In the Schendel case ~ was & 
judgment in an Iowa court of record. 

Is, then, an enforceable award under a compensation act entitled 
to full faith and credit even though the award was made by an 
administrative tribunal and not reduced to judgment in a court of 
record? The cases just discussed do not pass upon that question. 
However, there co seem to be no valid reason for not so holding 
if the award satisfies the requisites which a judgment must satisfy to 
be entitled to full faith and credit. In fact, such faith and credit 


were given to an award of the Texas Industrial Accident Board in a 
New York case.°® 


I]. Will a Right to Compensation Arising Under the Act of One Jurisdiction be 
Enforced Directly in Another Jurisdiction? 


HE nature of this problem has been stated clearly by Judge 
Kenyon in these words: ’° . 


Is the right of compensation created by the State * * * in its workmen’s 
compensation law so inseparable from and united with the remedy provided as 
to make its enforcement in a particular method and in a particular tribunal 
necessary? Its solution requires consideration of the statutes involved. 


The possibilities of enforcement in other jurisdictions under a 
certain type of act are shown by two recent Federal cases: United 
Dredging Co. v. Lindberg," and Texas Pipe Line Co. v. Ware.'’? In 
both cases an action was brought in another jurisdiction to enforce 


a right of recovery under the Louisiana act, and in both cases the 
action was successful. 





Art. 4, 270 U. 8. 611, see. 1. 
' (1926) 770 U. 8. 611, 46 Sup. Ct. 420, noted in 40 Harv. L. Rev. 766, 4 Wis. L. Rev. 175. 
_ {tre Phillips (1923), 206 App. Div. 314, 200 N. Y. 8. 639. 
» Jexas Pipe Line Co. v. Ware (C. C. A. 8th Cir. 1926), 15 F. (2d) 171, 178. 
1 lo: C: A. 5th Cir, 1927) 18 F. (2d) 453. 


(CC. A, 8th Cir, 1926) 15 F, (2d) 171. 
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In the Ware case, Judge Kenyon, after stating the rea! 


ques 

(as above quoted), pointed out that the remedy provided ahaa 
Louisiana act is in the regular courts. He admitted that thor. m . 
be some few provisions of the act which might be carried ,;;; nal 
easily in the courts of Louisiana but did not regard such ¢ Ficultie 
as insuperable. In fact, as the court pointed out, if the ric! created 
possesses the necessary characteristics of a transitory cause of actio, 
any attempt by the legisla tale to restrict its enforcement to that 
State would be abortive." 

Judge Kenyon was careful to distinguish this case fro) eyon 
involving an act under which the remedies are before an adminis 
trative tribunal. The leading case involving such a situation j 
Logan v. Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co.,'* where an unsuccessfy] 
attempt was made to recover in Arkansas on a claim arising under the 


Oklahoma act. The court stated that there were no judicia| Dre. 
esses in Arkansas that could be adapted to the enforcement of the 
provisions of the Oklahoma act. A like holding and similar reasoning 
are found in a recent case in North Carolina.'® The inference is that 
the result might be different if there were substantially similar admip. 
istrative processes available in the forum. 


III. When Does the Local Act Apply? Herein of the So-Called Extraterritorial 
Operation of the Acts 


UNDER this heading it is proposed to discuss only a limited class 
of cases, viz, those where the sole conflict of laws question js 
whether the local act applies under the facts.'® 





4 Tennessee Coal Co. ». George (1914), 233 U. S. 354, 34 Sup. Ct. 587, 58 L. Ed. 997, L. R. A. 1916D 685 

This makes quite inexplicable an earlier Federal case, Martin vr. Kennecott en Corporation (D.C 
Wash. 1918), 252 Fed. 207. Inthat case, recovery under the Alaska act was denied because of provisi 
the act that the action should be brought only in the courts of the Territory. 


In another recent Federal case, an action against the insurer under the Oregon act in the Federal district 
court for the district of Oregon was successful, and was sustained on appeal. No objection ap; to have 
been taken to the jurisdiction of the court. (Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co. ». Brunson 

C. C. A. 9th Cir. 1926), 15 F. (2d) 906.) In Associated Industrial Ins. Co. v. Ellis (D. C. Tex. 1926), 16 
. (2d) 464, discussed in 5 Tex. L. Rev. 448, a plea to the jurisdiction of the Federal Court of the Northern 


District of Texas in a suit to set aside an award of the Texas Industrial Board was overruled 
14 (1923) 157 Ark. 528, 249 S. W. 21. 


Like holdings are: Lehmann v. Ramo Films (Inc.) (1915), 92 Misc. 418, 155 N. Y. 8. 1032; McCarthy 
McAllister Steamboat Co. (1916), 94 Misc. 692, 158 N. Y. 8. 563; Verdicchio ». McNab «& Harlin Mig. Co 
gan). ire App. Div. 48, 164 N. Y. 8. 290. See also Resignov. F. Jerka Co. (1927), 221 App. Liv. 214, 2 

a. oe & 

In Pensabene v. F. & J’ Auditore Co. (1913), 155 App. Div. 368, 140 N. Y. 8. 266, motion for lea appeal 
denied in 156 App. Div. 888, 140 N. Y. 8. 1134, a suit was brought in New York on a claim uncer the New 
Jersey act. Recovery was denied on the ground that the New Jersey act only purported to ap))!y when the 
contract of hiring was made in New Jersey, and that no such hiring was set up in the compla 

In Mosely v. Empire Gas & Fuel Co. (Mo. 1926), 281 S. W. 762, 45 A. L. R. 1223, an actio: Missouri 
based upon the Kansas act was unsuccessful. The court said (281 8. W. 762, 768): 

**By that statute the right and remedy are so united, and the provision for liability is so coupled withs 
provision for a special remedy to be administered by a designated tribunal with certain specific powers 


given, that the remedy must be sought in the designated tribunal.” ‘ 
Cf. an earlier Missouri case, the reasoning of which is less supportable: Harbis ». Cudahy Packing (0. 
(1921), 211 Mo. App. 188, 241 8. W. 960, certiorari quashed (1922), 202 Mo. 333, 238 S. W. 809 
16 Johnson v. Carolina, etce., Ry. Co. (1926), 191 N.C. 75, 83, 131 8. E. 390. 


Much has been written upon this question. See particularly Angell, Workmen’s Compensation for 
Injury Abroad, 31 Harv. L. Rev. 619; 37 Harv. L. Rev. 375; 22 Columbia L. Rev. 263; 30 Yale |.. Jour.) 
21 Mich. L. Rev. 449; 9 Calif. L. Rev. 230; 7 lowa L. Bul. 166; 3 Nebr. L. Bul. 295; Bradbury, \\ orkmens 
Compensation, 3d ed., Ch. VII, p. 82; 1 Honnold, Workmen’s Compensation, 32, sec. 8; Harper on Vork- 
wy = eee, 2d ed., sec. 124; Goodrich on Conflict of Laws, p. 202 et. seq.; 20 N. ‘ \. 621; 

. L. R. 1234. 

As to the English law, see Elliott, Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 8th ed., p. 2; Knowles, Law Relating 


to Workmen’s Compensation, 4th ed., p. 8. 
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On The cases often stress the fact that a particular act is “elective” ” 


he Mor is“ ompulsory.””. The meaning of this classification and the 
sy Maextent and scope of the two classes are expressed as of July 1, 1926, 
» MEby a bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics’* as 
08 follow 8. . 
ed In most States (32) the employer and employee may exercise a choice as to 
D .epting the provisions of the compensation law. Election by the employer 
” »resuined in @ majority of the States, but in 10 positive action is required. 
™ Where the employer rejects the law, actions for damages may be brought without 

the customary common-law defenses. Where he elects to accept the provisions 
€8 of the law, the acceptance by the employee is taken for granted, in the absence 
1S. of rejection, except in Kentucky, where positive acceptance is required. In 
‘a New Hampshire the employee may make his choice of remedy after the injury 
il Fas been received. If the employer has accepted and the employee rejects the 
" jaw, actions for damages are subject to the common-law defenses, except in two 
le States (New Jersey and Pennsylvania), where the defenses are abrogated 
Us ahsol iteLy 

a sul : “ - a 
he The laws are compulsory in 14 States, neither employer nor employee having 
* the option of choosing another remedy, except in Arizona, where a workman 
. may elect prior to the injury not to come under the act. Suit is permitted in a 
ab number of States if the employer has failed to insure or permits premiums to 
}- remain unpaid. 


The importance sometimes attached by the courts to the distinc- 
tion between these two types of acts justifies some discussion of the 
matter. In view of the coercion exercised upon both the employer 
and employee in most of the “‘elective”’ acts by the juggling of the 
, Mcommon-law defenses, it was early seen by commentators on the 
P subject '® that such acts were elective in form only and that such form 

was used to escape a fancied constitutional difficulty. Such acts 
_ BBhave been characterized as “‘psuedo-elective”’ and as being ‘‘a piece 
of legislative trickery.” 
In the subsequent discussion, it will be seen that the word “extra- 
territorial” is often used with reference to the operation of the acts 
insome of the cases. If all that is meant is that a certain act has 
been applied to accidents occurring outside the State, the term is at 
least descriptive. But the use of the term is unfortunate because of 
its other meaning, viz, the application of the law of a State to matters 
bs which had no connection with such State. Few if any of the cases 
2% Mi involved such a situation. 
eal What is the nature of this problem? Under the act of a given 
‘» (Jurisdiction, the liability of the employer has been subjected to radical 
., Machange. Under what circumstance does the act apply? If the act 
~ Bs explicit on the matter, there is no difficulty. There can be no 
doubt that the legislature has the power, aside from possible consti- 
tutional limitations, to. attach legal consequences to any acts done 
within or, indeed, without its territorial limits.” The courts of that 
jurisdiction, at least, must heed such legislative mandates. The 
difficulty arises when the act contains little or no provision for this 
matter. Then the act must be interpreted. It is not only possible 
but in accord with common-law principles for the court to turn to 


. Sometimes called “optional.” 

* Bul. No. 423: Workmen’s Compensation Legislation of the United States and Canada as of July 1, 
8%. he excerpts are from Pp. 9, 10. 

_ See Smith, Sequel to Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 27 Herv. L. Rev. 235, 248, 249, and footnotes. 
Pac a the interesting opinion in Ocean Acc. & Guarantee Corp. o. Industrial Comm. (Ariz. 1927), 257 


oSee, concurring opinion of Olney, J., in Quong Ham Wah Co. ». Industrial Acc. Comm. (1920), 184 
alif. 26, 44, 192 Pac. 1021, 12 A. L. R. 1190. 


ial 
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common-law analogies to aid it in this task of adding a jud 
to the act if such analogies are sufficiently close. Conceiy; 
ogies are the conflict of laws rule as to what law governs tort 


ial Close 


dle anal. 


Liability 
or the rules as to what law governs the contract of emplo) ment, or 
better, the common-law tradition of imposing certain incidents upon 


the relation of master and servant 7! when the State has a 
interest in that relation. 


To show how the courts have attacked this problem, a fe\ typical 
cases will be discussed in some detail. 


First, an illustration of the efficacy of explicit legislative Provision 
on this matter is found in a California case, Quong Ham Wah (>, ; 
Industrial Acc. Comm.” The act provided: 


The commission shall have jurisdiction over all controversies arising out ¢ 
injuries suffered without the territorial limits of this State in those cases wher 
* * * the contract of hire was made in this State * * * 


In affirming an award made under this provision the court aptly 
described its operation as follows: * 


The contract creates a relationship under the sanction of the law, and the same 
law attaches as an incident thereto an obligation to compensate for inju 
sustained abroad amounting to a sort of compulsory insurance. The legislature 
may lawfully impose that right and duty upon those operating under a contrac 
subject to the legislative power, and no principle of law is defeated )\ attaching 
to such contracts the same duties and rights as incidents to acts abroad that 
are lawfully imposed as incidents to the same acts occurring within the geo. 
graphical limits of the State. 


ifficiens 


leg 


Likewise, the English act provides for compensation for injuries 
abroad in certain occupations,“ and such provisions have been 
applied.” 

Where the act is not explicit on this matter the decisions show 
much contrariety of opinion. Cases illustrating the various views 
will be discussed. Because of the advantages in tracing the develop- 
ment of a line of thought, the cases in a particular jurisdiction wil 
be treated chronologically, as far as may be. 

The English cases uniformly hold that the compulsory English act 
does not apply to the injuries abroad in cases where there is no ex- 
press provision in the act for such application. The leading English 








21See Pound, The Spirit of the Common Law, 29-31. 


#2(1920) 184 Calif. 26, 192 Pac. 1021, 12 A. L. R. 1190. Another application of the same provision of the 
act is found in Globe Cotton Oil Mills v. Industrial Acc. Comm. (1923), 64 Calif. App. 307, 221 Pac. 638; 
another is found in Alaska Packers’ Assn. v. Industrial Acc. Comm. (Calif. 1927), 253 Pac. 926. _ : 

A similar statute was given a like construction in Pickering v. Industrial Commission (1921), 59 Utah, 3, 
201 Pac. 1029. See, also, Home Life & Accident Co. v. Orchard (Tex. Civ. App. 1921), 227 8. W. 78 


Price v. Texas Employers’ Ins. Assn. (Tex. Comm. of App. 1927), 296 S. W. 284; Empire Glass, etc., Co." 
Bussey (1925), 33 Ga. App. 464, 126 8. E. 912. 
In Smith v. Van Noy Interstate Co. (1924), 150 Tenn. 25, 262 S. W. 1048, 35 A. L. R. 1409, noted in# 


Yale L. Jour. 453, the contract of employment was made in Tennessee for work outside the State; the injury 
occurred outside the State. The act specifically provided for compensation for injuries abroad when there 
would be compensation had the accident happened in Tennessee if the contract of employment was made 
in Tennessee unless otherwise expressly provided in such contract. Yet, in holding the ‘Tennessee act 
to apply the court seemed to disregard this express provision and to base its decision upon 4 course of 
reasoning large parts of which were taken, without indicating it, verbatim from a Michigan case where 10 


such express statutory provision was involved. (Crane v. Leonard, Crossette & Riley (1921), 214 Mich 
218, 183 N. W. 204, 20 N. C. C. A. 621, cited infra note 34.) = cg ; 
28184 Calif. 26, 36, 192 Pac. 1021, 12 A. L. R. 1190. The court used as to the liability imposed (he unlor 
tunate term “quasi ex contractu.’”’ : : -_ 
The California court previously had held that the ‘‘compulsory”’ California act, before this prov'sio® 
was inserted, did not apply when the injury occurred outside the State. (North Alaska Saimon (0 
Pillsbury (1916), 174 Calif. 1, 162 Pac. 93, L. R. A. 1917E 642.) “- 
“6 Edw. 7, c. 58, sec. 7, extended the operation of the act to seamen injured abroad. By the amenaim 
act of 1923, 13 and 14 Geo. V., ch. 42, sec. 27, the act may be extended by order to crews of aircr abroad 
Such an order has been made. (See Elliott, Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 8th ed., p. 691.) 
% See Bradbury, Workmen’s Compensation, 3d ed., p. 83. 
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case iS omalin v. S. Pearson & Son (Ltd.),7° in which the contract 
of employment was made in England and the injury resulting in 
jeath occurred in Malta. The widow sought compensation. The 
act was held not to apply. The court pointed out that the widow 
vas pot a party to the contract and hence was simply claiming per- 
jormance of a statutory duty, but went on to find that the act was 
not intended to operate beyond the territorial limits of the United 
Kingdom. This finding was based partly upon the presumption ” 
that extraterritoriality was not intended by Parliament, and partly 
upon provisions of the act expressly extending the operation of the 
act to seamen injured abroad.* 

\ similar result was reached in the first case in this country in- 
volving a claim for compensation for an injury occurring outside the 
State. In Gould’s case,” the Massachusetts court took the same 
starting point that the English courts have taken, viz: 

In the absence of unequivocal language to the contrary, it is not to be pre- 
sumed that statutes respecting this matter are designed to control conduct or 
fx the rights of parties beyond the territorial limits of the State. 

One of the reasons given by the court for its decision was that to 
hold otherwise would “‘give rise to many difficult questions of con- 
fict of laws.” This view has been called, somewhat inaptly, the 
“tort theory.”’ It has had small following in this country.*° 

In cases taking other views, importance frequently is attached to 
the “elective” or ‘‘compulsory”’ features of the act involved. This 
distinction already has been discussed to some extent.*! The cases 
under the “elective”? acts will be considered first. 

Largely because of being pioneers, the New Jersey cases have 
exerted much influence in this field. In American Radiator Co. v. 
Rogge * the contract of employment was made in New York for 
employment in New York and New Jersey; the injury and death 
occurred in New Jersey. In holding the New Jersey act to apply, 
the court used this language: 


The liability is indeed contractual in character by force of the very terms of the 
statute, but it is not the result of an express agreement between the parties; it is an 





* (1009) 2 K. B. 61, 78 L. J. K. B. 863, 100 L. T. R. 685, 25 T. L. R. 457, 2 Butterworth’s W. C. C. 1. 
An earlier case in the Dover County Court used a different method of reasoning. (Hicks v. Maxton 
(1907), 124 L. T. Jour. 135, 1 B. W. C. C. 150.) There the contract of employment was made in England 
and the injury occurred in France. The court, purporting to use the test of the intention of the parties, 
said that the lex loci solutionis, not the lex loci contractus, should govern. 

The Tomalin case has been followed in Schwartz v. India Rubber, etc., Co. (1912), 2 K. B. 299, 81 L. J. 
K. B. 780, 106 L. T. R. 709, 28 T. L. R. 331, 5 B. W. C. C. 390. Dicta supporting the Tomalin case are 
found in Krzus v. Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. (Ltd.) (1912), A. C. 590, 597, 81 L. J. P. C. 227, 107 L. T. R. 
a 7 L. R. - 6 B. W. C. C. 271; Hunter o. Stadtische Hochseefischerei, etc. (1925), 2 K. B. 493, 507, 
8B. W.C. C. 235. 
_ It is true that the eases, except Hicks ». Maxton, do not cover the situation where the workman hired 
in Great Britain is himself seeking compensation for injuries abroad, but the text-writers take it to be 
settled that the act does not apply to injuries abroad save in the enumerated exceptions. (Knowles, Law 
Relating to Workmen’s Compensation, 4th ed., p. 8; Elliott, Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 8th ed., 
p. 2.) 

* The court cited Maxwell on Interpretation of Statutes, 213. 

* See note 24, supra. 

* (1913) 215 Mass. 480, 102 N. E. 693, Ann. Cas. 1914D 372, 4 N. C. C. A. 60. 

This case was followed in Lemieux ». Boston & Maine R. R. (1914), 219 Mass. 399, 106 N. E. 992. 

* A similar view was taken in California prior to its statutory changes. (See note 23, “o> Likewise, 
the Illinois act was at first held not to apply to injuries abroad. (Union Bridge Co. v. Industrial Com. 
(1919), 287 Ill. 396, 122 N. E. 609.) Later a provision was inserted in the act by which it applies to em- 
eee outside the State where the contract of hire is made within the State. (Ill. Laws, 1925, p. 380, 

" See text to notes 18 and 19. 

“ (1914) 86 N. J. L. 436, 92 Atl. 85, 94 Atl. 85,7. N.C. C. A. 144, noted in 2 Va. L. Rev. 470; affirmed in the 
‘ourt of errors and appeals ‘‘for the reasons expressed by Mr. Justice Swayze in the supreme court, ” 87 
N.J. L. 314, 98 Atl. 1083; writ of error to New Jersey Supreme Court dismissed for want of jurisdiction, 
45 U.S. 630, 38 Sup. Ct. 63, 62 L. Ed. 520. This case was followed in Davidheiser ». Hay Foundry & 
lron Works (1915), 87 N. J. L. 688, 94 Atl. 309; and in West Jersey Trust Co.r. P. & R. R. Co. (1915), 88 N. 
1.1. 102, 95 Atl. 753, reversed in 90 N.J. L. 730, 101 Atl. 1055, because interstate commerce involved. 
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agreement implied by the law, of a class now coming to be called j in 
modern nomenclature of the books ‘‘ quasi contracts. ”’ — 
This implied contract was said to be “one of the terms up 
the performance of a foreign contract of hiring shall be )), 
in this State.” 
In the later case involving different facts, the New Jers 


Which 


hitted 


' Ml court 
did not qualify its words of contract. In Rounsaville ¢. Centr) 
R. R. Co.,* the contract of employment was made in New JJersoy: 
the accident happened in Pennsylvania. In holding the New Jerspy 


act applicable the court said that the question was the simp! 
‘“‘whether a New Jersey court will enforce a New Jersey 
according to the terms of a New Jersey statute.’’ In fact. 
was not explicit on this matter. 

This ‘‘contract”’ theory has a wide following.** Its history and jj 
complications in Connecticut are of particular interest. In | 
son v. Thames Towboat Co.* the contract of employment was made 
in Connecticut for performance partly within and partly without the 
State. The Connecticut act was held to apply. Considering the 
general purpose of the act and the difficulties which would arise for 
both the employers and employees if they could not be sure what 
act was to apply, the court found the Mahal ane to provide ‘for com- 
pensation arising out of a contract of employment authorized by 
our act for injuries suffered without our jurisidiction.”” In Douth- 
wright v. Champlin * the contract of hire was made in Massachusetts, 
Certain work was to be done in Connecticut and both parties expressly 
accepted the Connecticut act. The Connecticut act was held to 
apply. The court stressed the fact that the Massachusetts act, 
under the holding in Gould’s case,*’ did not apply to injuries outside 
of the State. It is of interest to notice the dictum of the court that 
the result would have been the same without the express acceptance 
if there had been absence of refusal. Then, said the court, the law 
would make the same addition to the contract. In Banks v. Howlett 


one of 


.enner- 





83 (1915) 87 N. J. L. 371, 94 Atl. 392; reversed in (1917) 90 N. J. L. 176, 101 Atl. 182, because t! ry was 
in interstate commerce. 

4 In the following cases (other than those discussed elsewhere) the ‘‘ contract theory ’”’ was us: Iding 
the local act applicable when the injury occurred outside the State: 

Colorado.—Industrial Commission v. Aetna Life Ins. Co. (1918), 64 Colo. 480, 174 Pac. 589, 3 A R. 1336 
The court made an interesting admission: v 

‘*The very purpose of the provision [denying in negligence cases the defenses of assumed risk, thie fellow- 
servant rule, and contributory negligence] is to induce employers to accept the compensati: v, in so 
denying such defenses. * * *” 

Compare that statement with the text to notes 18 and 19. 

[But recovery under the Colorado act has been denied when the injury occurred in Colorado but the con- 
tract was made elsewhere. (Hall v. Ind. Comm. (1925), 77 Colo. 338, 235 Pac. 1073.)] 

Iowa.—Pierce v. Bekins Van & Storage Co. (1919), 185 Lowa, 1346, 172 N. W.191. In this case it argued 
(185 lowa, 1346, 1360) that since the act provided (lowa Code Supplement 1913, sec. 2477—m 29) that (he hear- 
ings should be held in the place where the injury occurred, and since they could not be held outsice | he State 
the act could not apply to injuries occurring outside the State. The force of this argument was denied by 
the court. ‘The basis for the argument has been removed by express provisions for the place of hearing when 
the injury occurred outside the State. (lowa Laws 1919, ch. 220, sec. 8: Iowa Code 1924, sec. | ss 

Michigan.— Crane v. Leonard, Crossette & Riley (1921), 214 Mich. 218, 183 N. W. 204, 20 N.C. | . 621 





This case was followed in Hulswit ». Escanaba Mfg. Co. (1922), 218 Mich. 331, 188 N. W.411. ‘The | resent 
act expressly applies to injuries abroad ‘‘in those cases where the injured employee is a residen' 0! (iis 
State at the time of the injury and the contract of hire was made in this State. * * *” (Acts oi 1/21, No. 
173, pt. II.) Query whether the restriction as to residents is constitutional. (Compare Quong Ilam Wai 
Co. e. Ind. Ace. Comm. (1920), 184 Cal. 26, 192 Pac. 1021, 12 A. L. R. 1190.) 8B 
Rhode Island.—Grinnell ». Wilkinson (1916), 39 R. I. 447, 98 Atl. 103, L. R. A. 1917B 767, Ann. ‘ 1918 


618, noted in 1 Minn. L. Rev. 531. 2 va I 
West Virginia.—Gooding v. Ott (1916), 77 W. Va. 487, 87 S. E. 862, L. R. A. 1916D 637, noted a. Ls 


Rev. 552, 14 Mich. L. Rev. 524. This case was followed in Foughty v. Ott (1917), 80 W. Va. 88, ¥- ~ E 1 13, 
where the requirement seemed to be made that the employment include work to be done in W es . is 
A (1915) 89 Conn. 367, 94 Atl. 372, L. R. A. 1916A 436. There was also an admiralty question ved 

the case. a ; - 1 
% (1917) 91 Conn. 524, 100 Atl. 97, Ann. Cas. 1917E 512, 15 N. C. C. A. 870, noted in 27 Yale L . = 
87 (1913) 215 Mass. 480, 102 N. E. 693, Ann. Cas. 1914D 372,4 N. C. C. A. 60. See text to no 1pts. 
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(o.,8 as the court construed the facts, the contract was made in New 
York for services in Connecticut where the injury occurred. Again 
‘he Connecticut act was held to apply. The court said that since the 
sontract was made with specific reference to services in Connecticut, 
‘t had incorporated in it automatically the provisions for compensa- 
‘ion in the Connecticut act. The last case was carefully limited to 
+s facts in Hopkins v. Matchless Metal Polish Co.*® There the 
eontract was made in New Jersey contemplating services in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and New York; the injury occurred in 
Connecticut. The Connecticut act was held not to apply. 

In the course of its opinion the court supported its contract theory 
avainst the charge that such a construction prevents a later amend- 
ment of the act from becoming part of the contract. The court 
answered: 

We think this a misconception of the effect of the election by an employer or 
employee. His election, as a matter of law, incorporates the provisions of the 
act and any subsequent amendments thereto as a part of the contract. No 
violation of a right of contract can arise out of this, since it is by his own election 
that the act and subsequent amendments are incorporated in his contract. 

The theoretical difficulties involved in this course of decision in 
Connecticut were recognized in Pettiti v. T. J. Pardy Const. Co.” 
There the contract was made in Connecticut with the ‘specific and 
sole subject of that contract being performed in Massachusetts,”’ 
where the injury occurred. In holding the Connecticut act to apply 
the court expressly overruled the Banks case.*! 

This “‘contract theory”? has led the Indiana courts also into 
difficulties. In Carl Hagenback, etc., Shows Co. v. Leppert,” the 
contract was made in Indiana; the injury occurred in Illinois. The 
act expressly provided that with certain exceptions every employer 
and employee under the act ‘‘shall be bound by the provisions of 
the act whether injury * * * occurs within the State or in 
some other State * * *.” Yet, in holding the Indiana act to 
apply, the court talked of the right as being contractual. In 
Hagenback, ete., Show Co. v. Randall,® the contract made in 
Ohio expressly provided that with reference to employer’s lia- 
bility acts and other matters the laws of the District of Columbia 
should govern the contract; the injury occurred in Indiana. The 
employer, an Indiana corporation with offices in Indianapolis, was 
in the show business. The employment was for work in many 
States, including Indiana. The Indiana act was held to apply. 
The court pointed out that under the Indiana act ‘‘ acceptance’ was 
presumed in the absence of notice to the contrary, which notice 
was never given. The court reasoned that the act expressed the 
public policy of the State and that the court would not enforce a 
contract contravening that policy. The court said that the obliga- 
tion under the Indiana act was ‘‘superimposed upon the Ohio con- 
tract as a condition of its performance in this State.’”’ In Darsch 


* (1918) 92 Conn. 368, 102 Atl. 822, noted in 27 Yale L. Jour. 707. 

* (1923) 99 Conn. 457, 121 Atl. 828. 

* (1925) 103 Conn. 101, 130 Atl. 70, noted in 35 Yale L. Jour. 118. 

" See note 38, supra. 

“ (1917) 66 Ind. App. 261, 117 N. E. 531. 

* (1920) 75 Ind. App. 417, 126 N. E. 501, This case was followed in Hagenback, etc., Show Co. v. Bal) 
(1920), 75 Ind. App. 454, 126 N. E. 504. 
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v. Thearle Duffield, etc. Co.,“ both parties were residents o/ 
where the contract was made; the injury occurred dian; 
while the employee was only temporarily in that State. In | oldins 
the Indiana commission to be without jurisdiction to make an 
award the court said that the provisions of the Indiana a¢; a 
to presumed acceptance were ‘“‘intended only to apply to such per. 
sons as were residents of this State and made their contracts 9 
employment here, or made such contract[s] with reference 4, 
their performance, at least in part, within this State, or maintained 
an office and place for doing business within this State.” |) 
Johns Manville (Inc.) v. Thrane,*® the contract was made in Illinois 
or Indiana (the court said it was immaterial) contemplating per- 
formance in Indiana, where the injury occurred. The employer 
was an ‘“‘Indiana employer’; the employee was an “Indiana ¢p.- 
ployee.”” In holding the Indiana act to apply the court stressod 
the fact that the contract was to be performed in Indiana. [p 
Bement Oil Corporation v. Cubbison,* the contract was not made 
in Indiana, nor was it to be performed there; the injury occurred 
in Arkansas. The Indiana act was held not to apply. The court 
said that the fact that the employer maintained its principal place 
of business in Indiana and that the employee was a resident of 
Indiana did not make the Indiana act applicable, and intimated 
that to hold it applicable on that basis would violate the “ privi- 
leges and immunities” clause “ of the Federal Constitution. To add 
to the confusion, there is the recent case of Leader Specialty (o, 
v. Chapman.* There the contract was made by correspondence, 
the offer being sent from Indiana and the acceptance being mailed 
from South Carolina. The work was to be done in Georgia. It 
does not appear where the injury occurred. In holding the In- 
diana board to be without jurisdiction, the court said that the 
parties might have contracted that their rights be governed by 
Indiana law, but had not done so; that the presumption is that 
the contract was made with reference to Georgia law, and that 
hence the remedy was under the law of Georgia. 

This résumé of the use of the ‘‘contract theory” in the juris- 
dictions which have given it its greatest development indicates the 
ramifications of the theory and some of the absurdities in reason- 
ing to which it has led. At the risk of repetition, it may be worth 
while to state some of the reasons why the theory is based upon 
a fiction. This has been well stated as follows:” 


The assent is ordinarily conclusively presumed in the absence of notice to the 
contrary. Moreover, certain penalties are attached to the election not to 
adopt the act. It is still harder to say that the parties agree to accept subsequent 
amendments. And to work-out a consideration for the opportunity usually 


afforded to one or both parties to withdraw at any time before injury demands 
more fiction. 


OF Ihnois, 
in 


Other reasons suggest themselves. For example, the parties 
can not contract out of any particulat provisions of the act. 





(1922) 77 Ind. App. 357, 133 N. E. 525. This case was followed in a recent case under si! 
(Norman v. Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. (Ind. App. 1926), 150 N. E. 416.) 

45 (1923) 80 Ind. App. 432, 141 N. E. 229. 

(Ind. App. 1925) 149 N. E. 919. : 

7 Art. 4, sec. 2. Cf. Quong Ham Wah Co. rv. Industrial Acc. Comm. (1920), 184 Cal. 26, 192 
12 A. L. R. 1190. 

# (Ind. App. 1926) 152 N. E. 872. : . 

4937 Harv. L. Rev. 375, 376. See, also, Smith, Sequel to Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 2: 
Rev. 235, 248. 
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The cases in @& few more jurisdictions with ‘‘elective”’ acts remain 
to be discussed. Minnesota has developed and followed consistently 
, theory of its own. In the first case, State ex rel. Lena Chambers 
», District Court,” the contract was made in Minnesota where the 
business of the employer was centralized; the injury occurred in 
North Dakota. In holding the Minnesota act to apply, the court, 
after mentioning but not stressing the contract obligation arising 


under the act, went on to say: 


When a business is localized in a State there is nothing inconsistent with the 
principle of the compensation act in requiring the employer to compensate for 
injuries in a service incident to its conduct sustained beyond the borders of the 
State. 


This “localization” theory has been followed in a number of 
cases. It is of interest to notice, however, that in every case so 
far the court has been able to find that the business was localized 
in Minnesota. What will be done when a case arises in which such 
a finding can not be made remains to be seen. 

The courts of Maine® and Nebraska® have dealt with these 
questions without adhering to or adding any distinctive theory. 

Next will be canines how the courts have treated this problem 
in States having ‘‘compulsory”’ acts. 

In New York, where the act contains ‘‘compulsory”’ provisions 
relative to ‘‘hazardous’’ employments, the leading case is Matter of 
Post v. Burger & Gohlke.* There the contract of employment was 
made in New York where the employee worked regularly; the injury 
occurred in New Jersey on a temporary job. The New York act 
was held to apply. By construing the whole act the court found it 
to have been the intention of the legislature ‘‘ to require that in every 
contract of employment in the cases provided by the act, there should 
be included and read into the contract the provisions of the act, 
and that such provisions should be applicable in every case of injury 
wherever the employee is engaged in the employment.’’ ‘Two later 
cases, decided without opinion, seem to extend the rule of the Post 
Case to situations where the work contemplated by the contract was 


(1918) 139 Minn. 205, 166 N. W. 185, 3 A. L. R. 1347. For the subsequent history of this case, see (1919) 
141 Minn. 348, 170 N. W. 218. 

State ex rel. Maryland Casualty Co. v. District Court (1918), 140 Minn. 427, 168 N. W. 177, noted in 
% Yale L. Jour, 189; Stansberry ». Monitor Stove Co. (1921), 150 Minn. 1, 183 N. W. 977, 20 A. L. R. 316; 
Krekelberg v. M. A. Floyd Co. (1926), 166 Minn. 149, 207 N. W. 193, noted in 24 Mich. L. Rev. 738; Gins- 
burg v. Byers (1927), 171 Minn. 366, 214 N. W. 55, noted in 26 Mich. L. Rev. 211, where the employee was 
hired in lowa but the injury occurred in Minnesota, where the business of the employer was “‘localized.” 

“Smith v. Heine Safety Boiler Co. (1921), 119 Me. 552, 112 Atl. 516. The contract was made in Massa- 
chusetts; the injury occurred in Maine. The employee was a resident of New York; the employer was 
4 foreign corporation. The claimant had applied for compensation in New York, where the New York 
act was held not toapply. (Smith v. Heine Safety Boiler Co., infra note 58.) In holding the Maine act 
\o apply, the court pointed out that the employer was carrying on business in Maine at the time of the 
accident, and such business was not of a casual or transitory character within the meaning of the act. The 
ae ork decision did not preclude the claimant since the New York court did not adjudicate upon the 

erius. 

In Saunders’ Case (Me., 1927), 136 Atl. 722, the contract was made in Maine with a Maine corporation; 
= injury occurred in Canada. The Maine act was held to apply by virtue of an express provision of the 


® McGuire o. Phelan-Shirly Oo. (1924), 111 Neb. 609, 197 N. W. 615, noted in 3 Neb. L. Bul. 295. The 
contract was made in Nebraska for work to be performed in Iowa where the injury occurred. Theemployee 
Was a resident of Nebraska, and the employer’s principal place of business was there. The Nebraska act 
was held to apply. ‘The court said the act ‘‘ should be so construed that technical refinements of interpre- 
tation will not be tted to defeat it.’’ 
pm (1916) 216 N. Y. 544, 111 N. E. 351, Ann. Cas. 1916B 158, 10 N. C. C. A. 888, noted in 3 Va. L. Rev. 


There is an earlier case which was decided upon a construction of a provision of the act as to a special 

situation. (Edwardsen o. Jarvis Lighterage Co. (1915), 168 App. Div. 368, 153 N. Y. S. 391.) 

mean = —s applying the rule of the Post case is Holmes v. Communipaw Steel Co. (1919), 186 App. 

ye Klein v. Stoller & Cook Co. (1917), 220 N. Y. 670, 116 N. E. 1055; Fitzpatrick v. Blackall & Baldwin 
0. (1917), 220 N. Y. 671, 116 N. E. 1044. 
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entirely outside the State. However, cases in the lowe, 
throw some doubt upon this.” A slight limitation was jjade ; 
Smith v. Heine Safety Boiler Co. There the contract was jade . 
New York but before there was any act in New York. . 


Courts 


\lso ho 


hazardous business was carried on by the employer in New Yop at 
the time of the accident abroad. In fact, the plant was move! hefoy, 
the act was passed. The New York act was held not to apply 
The court said that when the accident happened the employer ‘“\;, 


subject to no duty to insure its employees under our law, excoy 
indeed, such employees as it might send within our State.” Judo, 
Cardozo, in describing the nature of the liability under the act seq 
the unfortunate term ‘‘quasi ex contractu.” But he wen 

excellent vein: 


On In 
Contractual in a strict sense, of course, the liability is not. If the partic 
were to agree that it should not attach, the courts would disregard their agre: 
A duty is imposed by law on employers conducting a hazardous employ men} 
New York to insure their workmen aganist injury, and the insurance cover 
injuries incidental to that employment though suffered in another State. The 
contract creates the relation to which the law attaches the duty, and the san, 
law which imposes the duty defines its orbit and its measure. 


From these cases, it follows that there can be no recovery under 
the act when the contract was not made in New York and the injury 
was abroad.” The test, as it now seems to be, recently has been thus 
expressed,” “‘whether at the time of the accident the employer was 
carrying on a hazardous employment within the State of New York, 
and whether the claimant suffered an injury incidental to that 
employment, though suffered in another State.”” The decisions in 
the other recent cases ® follow from what is said above. 

The courts of Ohio,” North Dakota,™ and Arizona,™ also have 
dealt with this problem under ‘‘compulsory”’ acts. 


ment 


same 





® Support for this is also found in Matter of Hospers ». Hungerford-Smith Co. (1921), 230 N. Y. 616, 130 
N. : woe decided without opinion. See, also, Minto v. Hitchings & Co. (1923), 204 App. Div. 661, 
198 N. Y. 8. 610. 

5? Gardener v. Horseheads Const. Co. (1926), 171 App. Div. 66, 156 N. Y. 8. 899. That case is commented 
upon in Minto v. Hitchings & Co. (1923), 204 App. Div. 661, 198 N. Y. 8. 610; Thompson vp. Foundation ‘ 
(1919), 188 App. Div. 506, 177 N. Y. 8. 58; Royal Indemnity Co. o. P. & W. Refining Co. (19 18 Mise 
631, 634, 163 N. Y. 8. 197. 

Also in Perlis e. Lederer (1919), 189 App. Div. 425, 178 N. Y. 8. 449, the act was held not to apply where 
the contract was made in New York for services to be performed wholly in another State. The court said 
that such a contract “‘is without the police power of the State of New York.’”’ Contra, State Industrial 
Commission v. Barene (1919), 107 Mise. 486, 177 N. Y. 8. 689. 

§8(1918) 224 N. Y. 9, 119 N. E. 878, Ann. Cas. 1918D, 316. 

® Thompson v. Foundation Co. (1919), 188 App. Div. 506, 177 N. Y. 8. 58. 

® Donohue v. Robertson Co. (1923), 205 App. Div. 176, 199 N. Y. 8. 470. 

*!See Baggs v. Standard Oil Co. (1920), 180 N. Y. 8. 560; Madderns v. Fox Film Co. (1923), 205 App. Div 
791, 200 N. Y. S. 344. 

® In Industial Commission ». Ware (1919), 10 Ohio App. 375, the employer was a contractor of (hio and 
was a member of and participant in the State insurance fund of Ohio; the injury occurred in Kentucky 
No averment was made that the contract was made in Ohio or that the labor was to be performed there 
The Ohio act was held not toapply. The court said that to come within the policy of the statute (!e claim- 
ant must be an Ohio workman and must be either employed in Ohio or ee ame es to work there he court 
regarded the decision of the supreme court in this case (98 Ohio St. 458) as implying that the act tnay apply 
where the contract is made in Ohio for work partly or primarily in Ohio and the injury occurs while the 
workman is temporarily or casually out of the State. ; . 

®In Altman v. North Dakota Workmen’s Compensation Bureau (1923), 50 N. D. 215, 195 N. W. 2, 
28 A. L. R. 1337, the contract was made in North Dakota for labor to be performed in Washington where 
the injury occurred. The North Dakota act was held not to apply. The court stressed the fa it the 
employment in Washington was not merely incidental to employment in North Dakota. The t said 

“The State, through the bureau, makes the necessary levies, called premiums, on employers, ©)!’ 's ‘he 
fund, using the governmental machinery for the purpose, and disburses the same to employees  '!110 (he 
ad by is nothing contractual in connection with the creation of the fund or the payment ©! Denetls 

reunder.” 

®« In Industrial Acc. & Guarantee Corp. ». Industrial Comm. (Ariz. 1927), 257 Pac. 645, th ntract 
was assumed to have been made in California; the injury occurred in Arizona. The Arizona act bed 
to apply. The court said that the Arizona act was not contractual but rather regulated the sta‘ { em- 
ployer and employee within the State. As to the nature of the Arizona act, see text to note 18, s11))ra. 
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To summarize, the courts have been faced again and again with 
the task of determining whether the local act applies in a given 
jtuation. In determining that question, there is properly no diffi- 
wulty when the act is explicit with regard to that particular situation. 
Rut when the act is not explicit, the problem becomes one of interpre- 
‘ation. ‘To aid them, the courts naturally have turned to analogies 
‘o be found in the general body of the law of conflict of laws. 

It may be conceded that, subject to possible constitutional limita- 
‘ions, the legislature could provide for the extension of the operation 
of the act to matters having no connection with that jurisdiction, 
and that such a provision would be binding upon the courts of that 
‘wisdiction. But in the absence of such an express provision, in 
view of orthodox Anglo-American theories of the territorial scope of 
the law of a particular jurisdiction, it is not surprising that the 
courts have sought to find some act or relation within the jurisdiction 
to which the act will attach legal consequences. However, in deter- 
mining what it is to which those legal consequences will be attached, 
the courts have differed. Which view is the best the writer does not 
say. A suggestion as to the proper explanation of the cases holding 
the local act to apply, with varying limitations, when the contract of 
employment is made within the jurisdiction and the injury occurs 
abroad is Offered. Where the act is compulsory, the view taken by 
the New York and California courts that the act imposes incidents 
upon the relation created by the contract, which contract is under the 
control of the State, is entirely sound. 

With regard to the elective acts the cases under them must rest 
upon substantially the same basis. The fictional nature of the 
theory that there is a contract to come within the act in the sense of a 
consensual undertaking with the other requisites of a contract already 
has been discussed.** The only tenable theory, it is submitted, is 
that well expressed by the Wisconsin court: © 

Neither, in our opinion, does the fact that the law has an elective feature and 
isnot compulsory materially affect the question. * * * . 

The liability of the employer under the act being statutory, the act enters into 
and becomes a part of every contract, not as a covenant thereof, but to the 
extent that the law of the land is a part of every contract. 

The attitude of the court in construing the act is also enlightening. 
It pointed out that the language of the act did not expressly nor by 
necessary implication limit its operation to injuries occurring in the 
State; hence the legislative intent could be ascertained by a con- 
sideration of the legislative purpose, including the economic policy 
back of the act that an industry bear its own Gees through injuries 
regardless of State lines. 


IV. The Effect of the Receipt of Compensation Under the Act of One Juris- 
diction Upon a Recovery Under the Act of Another Jurisdiction 


HE cases discussed under the preceding heading have shown 
the possibility of the courts of two or more jurisdictions 
holding their own act to apply to the same injury.” Suppose that 


————— 


“ See text to note 49. 
* Anderson ». Miller Serap Iron Co. (1919), 169 Wis. 106, 113, 115, 170 N. W. 275, 171 N. W. 935; followed 
a Zurich Ace. & Liability Ins. Co. ». Industrial Comm. (Wis. 1927), 213 N. W. 630. 

See Dodd, The Power of the Supreme Court to Review State Decisions in the Field of Conflict of 
Laws, 39 Harv. L. Rev. 538, 542. 
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compensation payments are made under the act of one Stajo and 
later an award is made under the act of another State. What y;) 
the courts and administrative tribunals of the latter State d, shel 
such payments? 

This problem has arisen in the courts of New York and has heey 
disposed of cursorily. In Jenkins ». Hogan & Sons (Inc.) 


; . > the 
contract of employment was made in New York and the Injury 
occurred in New Jersey. The claimant had accepted $90 under th. 
New Jersey act and had executed an affidavit of release. T)\c New 


York act was held to apply and the receipt and release not to by 
recovery. Provision, however, was made for the filing of the affi. 
davit as a receipt for thre payment of $90. A further step was takey 
in Gilbert v. Des Lauriers Column Mould Co.,® in which the contrac 
was made in New York and the injury occurred in New Jersey. Tho 
claimant made application for compensation under the New Jersey 
act and received some payments thereunder. Later an award was 
made in New York crediting the insurance carrier with the amount 
paid under the New Jersey proceeding. In affirming the award 
the court said that the New Jersey proceeding did not deprive the 
New York commission of jurisdiction. In fact, the court expressed 
doubt whether the New Jersey commission ever had jurisdiction 0 
the case. A limitation upon this doctrine was made in Minto ». 
Hitchings & Co.” There the claimant hired out in New Jersey with 
an employer who carried on his principal business there. The injury 
occurred in New York. The claimant applied for and was awarded 
compensation under the New Jersey act. Later he was awarded 
compensation under the New York act with deductions for the 
amounts paid under the New Jersey proceedings. The appellate 
division, apparently assuming that the New York act applied, 
reversed the award on the ground that the claimant was estopped 
from seeking like redress in New York. This case was itself limited 
to its facts in a most confusing opinion in Anderson v. Jarrett Cham- 
bers Co.,” where the findings of the board were that the contract was 
made in New York, the principal place of business of the employer, 
and the injury occurred in New Jersey. The acceptance of compen- 
sation under the New Jersey act was said not to bar a claim for com- 
pensation under the New York act. Final disposition of the case was 
not made, however.” 

In connection with this matter, a dictum of the New Jersey court 
in Rounsaville v. Central R. R. Co.” is of interest: 

It is enough for the present to say that recovery of compensation in two 
States is no more illegal and is not necessarily more unjust than recovery upon 
two policies of accident or life insurance. 





6? (1917) 177 App. Div. 36, 163 N. Y. 8. 707. 

68 (1917) 180 App. Div. 59, 167 N. Y. 8. 274. 

69 (1923) 204 App. Div. 661, 198 N. Y. 8. 610. 

7 (1924) 210 App. Div. 543, 206 N. Y. 8. 458, noted in 10 Cornell L. Quart. 364. 

1 The award was reversed and the claim remitted to the board because of insufficiency of ihe rd t 
sustain the findings. No mention was made of crediting thesums paid under the New Jersey act, !ut such 
a statement was not called for as the case was presented to the court. For the subsequent disposition 0 


the case, see (1925) 215 App. Div. 742, 212 N. Y.8. 765, affirming an award in favor of theclaimant, affirmed 
in (1926) 242 N. Y. 580, 152 N. E. 435. a re ss lode 
2 (1915) 87 N. J. L. 371, 374, 94 Atl. 392. For the subsequent disposition of this case see note 33, supr4. 
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y. The Effect of the Local Act or the Act of Another Jurisdiction Upon a Com- 


mon-Law Action for Damages or Some Other Action Not Based Upon a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act 


NDER this heading cases in which other matters are involved, 
U will not be considered. Those cases will be left to be stated 
under the next heading. 

Except in the North Carolina cases, which will be considered 
presently, it uniformly has been held that any other form of relief 
will be denied if the plaintiff has a remedy under the act of another 
jurisdiction.” The theories used in determining whether the act of 
‘he other jurisdiction applies are as numerous as those used in deter- 
mining the application of the local act. Thus, in Johnson v. Nelson” 
the contract of employment apparently was made in Minnesota to 
be performed in Wisconsin; the injury occurred in Wisconsin, the 
act of which the employer expressly had “accepted.” Recovery in 
a common-law action for damages was denied on the ground that 
the sole remedy open to the plaintiff was under the Wisconsin act. 
The Minnesota court invoked the rule that matters pertaining to 
the performance of contracts are governed by the law of the place of 
performance, the rule that liability for torts is governed by the.law 
of the place where the injury is inflicted, and the “acceptance” of 
the Wisconsin act by the employee by failure to give written notice 
of nonacceptance. A most interesting case is Barnhart v. American 
Concrete Steel Co.” There the contract was made in New Jersey 
with a New Jersey corporation; the injury occurred in New York. 
An action for wrongful death was brought in New York, and recovery 
was denied. The New York wrongful death statute applied only 
when the person killed had a common-law action. The court rea- 
soned that under the New Jersey ‘‘optional’’ workmen’s compensa- 
tion act there was a contract in the strict sense under which the 
statutory scheme of compensation was substituted for the common- 
law remedies. ‘This contract, not being opposed to the public policy 
of New York, barred this action.” 

The cases in North Carolina, which has no workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, require special treatment. In Farr v. Babcock Lumber Co.,” 
the contract was made in Tennessee; the injury occurred in North 


ores PIN 





























Cases involving the acts of foreign countries are: Beyer v. Hamburg-American §. 8S. Co. (C.C. N. Y. 
1909), 171 Fed. 582; Schweitzer v. Hamburg Am. Line (1912), 78 Misc. 448, 138 N. Y. S. 944; The Falco (D. 
C.N. Y. 1926), 15 F. (2d) 604. 


Some of the cases involving the acts of other States in this country are: Shurtliff ». Oregon Short Line 
R. Co. (1925), 66 Utah, 161, 241 Pac. 1058; Albanese ». Stewart (1912), 78 Misc. 581, 138 N. Y. 8. 942; Wasilew- 
skiv. Warner Sugar Refining Co. (1914), 87 Misc. 156, 149 N. Y. S. 1035; Pendar v. H. & B. American 
Mach. Co, (1913), 35 R. 1. 321, 87 Atl. 1, L. R. A. 1916A 428,4N.C.C. A.600; Bonner » Tucker Stevedoring 
Vo. (1916), 25 Pa. Dist. Rep. 600; Bozo v. Central Coal & Coke Co. (1920), 57 Utah, 243, 193 Pac. 1111. 


A fortiori, the same is true when the local act applies to the injury. (Anderson v. Miller Scrap Iron Co. 
(1919), 169 Wis. 106, 170 N. W. 275,171 N. W. 935.) In St Louis-San Francisco R. Co. v. Carros (1922), 207 


Ala. 535, 93 So, 445, the contract was made in Alabama; the injury occurred in Mississippi. This was an 
action for damages. The Alabama act provided for compensation for injuries abroad when the contract 
was made in Alabama unless there was an express provision to the contrary in the contract. Judgment 
was rendered for the plaintiff. This judgment was affirmed on the ground that there was no pleading to 
raise the question of the effect of this provision of the act. 


‘* (1915) 128 Minn, 158, 150 N. W. 620. 
_, (1920) 227 N. Y. 581, 125 N. E. 675. The opinion in the appellate division is noted in 18 Col. L. Rev. 


tf. 


, ¥ An easier case reaching the same result is Prdich v. N. Y. Cent. R. Co. (1920), 111 Mise. 430, 183 N. Y. 
‘. «7, ‘The contract was made in New Jersey, and the death occurred there. The New Jersey wrongful 
death statute also applied only where the decedent would have had an action for damages if he had lived. 

A similar ease is Anderson v. Standard Oil Co. of N. J. (1925), 124 Misc. 829, 209 N. Y. 8.493. There the 
Contract was made in New Jersey; the injury occurred on the Hudson River, death resulting in New Jersey. 
“ult Was brought upon the New Jersey death statute. The complaint was dismissed on the ground that 
the sole remedy was under the New Jersey workmen’s compensation act. 

(1921) 182 N. C. 725, 109 S. E. 833. 
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Carolina. This was a common-law action for damages. Th. defend 
ant contended unsuccessfully that the contract was subjeci to the 
provisions of the Tennessee act and that the North Caroli: court 
had no jurisdiction. The court said: . 


As now advised, especially in the absence of an opposing interpreta‘ 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, we are of opinion that the sections ot 
men’s compensation act cited and relied on by the defendant do not | 
interfere with the jurisdiction [of the North Carolina court]. 


In a recent case, Johnson v. Carolina C. & O. Ry. Co.,” th 


i© same 
court went even further. In that case not only was the contrac} 
made in Tennessee, but the injury occurred there. In holding tha 


the plaintiff could maintain a common-law action for damaves jy 
North Carolina, the court used this strange language: 


To hold that a citizen of this State, under such circumstances, had no 


O remedy 


except that provided by the Tennessee compensation act in force in the State iy 
which he was injured, having been induced to go there to work in an emergency. 
would be a denial of any remedy in the courts of this State. This court can not 9 


hold. 
Of course, where the court finds that the act of another juris 


diction” or of its own ® does not apply to the injury, other relief 
will be granted. 


VI. The Effect of the Local Act or the Act of Another Jurisdiction and Other 
Factors Upon a Common-Law Action for Damages or Some Other Action not 
Based Upon a Workmen’s Compensation Act 


NDER this heading will be stated without comment a number 
of cases which show how complex are some of the questions 
which have arisen. 

The fact that a plaintiff had received payments under the act 
of Illinois, in addition to a finding that the Illinois act applied to 
the injury, aided a Missouri court in denying recovery in a common- 
law action for damages.*! 

Three interesting cases are of sufficient similarity to be considered 
together. In Hartford Acc. & Indem. Co. v. Chartrand, the employ- 
ment and injury were in New Jersey. Under the New Jersey act 
the employee was paid certain amounts by the plaintiff insurance 
company. Later the employee sued in New York the third person 
who had caused the injury, and recovered judgment. Prior to the 
payment of the judgment, a statement of the compensation agree- 
ment was filed with the judgment debtor. Under the New Jersey 
act, the insurance company then became entitled to receive from 
such third person a sum equivalent to the compensation payments. 
The money paid on the judgment being in New York under the 
jurisdiction of the supreme court, it made an order impressing al 
equitable lien on the proceeds of such judgment. This order was 
affirmed by the court of appeals on the ground that the common-law 
action for negligence arising in New Jersey was limited by this 





7 (1926) 191 N. C. 75, 131 8. E. 390, noted in 40 Harv. L. Rev. 130. With regard to another p! ot Uhis 
case, see the text to note 15. 

™ Marra v. Hamburg-Am. P. A. Gesellschaft (1917), 180 App. Div. 75, 167 N. Y. 8. 74. _— 

* Hamm °. Rockwood Sprinkler Co. (1916), 88 N. J. L. 564, 97 Atl. 730; Reynolds . Day (1914 rr" 
499, 140 Pac. 681, L. R. A. 1916A 432, 5 N. C. C. A. 814; Cogliano v. Fer, m (1917), 228 Mass. 147, 117 N. E. 4. 

*| Mitchell ». St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. (1919), 202 Mo. App. 251, 269, 215 8. W 


8? (1924) 239 N. Y. 36, 145 N. E. 274, noted in 25 Col. L. Rev. 383; 34 Yale L. Jour. 441; 10 Cornel! |. Quatt. 
364, 366. 
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provision of the act. The court was careful to say that there was no 
“atutory lien. Instead, said the court: 

The employer will be presumed to have received the money from the third 
arty for the purpose of doing that which in law and good conscience he ought to 
- yeturn so much of it as he has received in advance under the workmen’s 
eompen tion law of New Jersey, from his employer or the insurance earrier. 
Equity vill impress upon the funds a lien in order to accomplish this purpose. 
“» teak 


A slichtly different situation was presented in Reutenik v. Gibson 
Packing Co. ‘There the employer was a corporation having its 
principal place of business in California. The employee was fatally 


injured by the defendant in Washington. The widow received in 
(California an award for compensation of $5,000. In this action the 
personal representative of the deceased sued under the Washington 
wrongful death statute, and the suit resulted in a verdict and judg- 


ment for $9,000. The judgment awarded a lien thereon against the 
interest of the widow to the extent of the sum paid by the insurance 
company under the California award. The California act provided 
for such a lien. In affirming the judgment the court said that the 
(California act and the construction thereof were part of the contract 
of insurance and that the provision for a lien in the California act was 
not prohibited by any law of Washingten. 

Another variation is found in Rorvik v. Northern Pacific Lumber 
Co. There, apparently, the contract was made in California; the 
death occurred in Oregon. The widow brought an action under the 
Oregon employers’ liability statute against the third person, the 
servants of which caused the death, and recovered a judgment for 
$12,500. The defendant set up as a bar to the action an award of 
jcompensation of $5,000 in California against the employer of the 
deceased. An appeal from the award was pending in California. 
Under the California act the making of such a claim operated as an 
assignment to the employer of the claimants’ rights against third 
persons, subject to a duty in the employer to pay to the claimant 
any amount recovered in excess of the amount paid by the employer 
on the award. The judgment was affirmed on the theory that at the 
least the claimant was part owner of the cause of action and as such 
could sue on the refusal of the employer to do so, and that the 
employer was precluded from suing. 

No better case with which to close this paper can be found than 
Anderson v. Miller Scrap Iron Co.,* not only because of the com- 
plexity of the questions involved, but also because of the clarity of 
thought shown in the opinion. In that case the contract of hire was 
made in Wisconsin; the injury occurred in Michigan. The action, 
based upon the Michigan survival statute, was brought by the 
administratrix of the estate of the decedent against the employer and 
its officer, one Miller, who caused the death. The plaintiff recovered 
a judgment for damages which was reversed on the ground that the 
Wisconsin act governed the liability arising out of the injury.” 

The subsequent history of the case is of interest. After the judg- 
ment was reversed, on remittitur, a motion was made to dismiss 
the action as to both defendants. No objection was made as to the 


: (1924) 132 Wash. 108, 231 Pac. 773. 

., (1921) 99 Oreg. 58, 190 Pac. 331, 195 Pac. 163. 

» (29) 169 Wis. 106, 170 N. W. 275, 171 N. W. 935. 
For the cogent reasoning of the court see the text to note 65. 
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employer, but both the plaintiff and the employer objected to ¢) 
missal of Miller. But the motion was granted and the . 
appealed. In the meantime the widow secured an award | 
pensation under the Wisconsin act.’ On its appeal ® the . 
claimed to have acquired this cause of action against Miller })\ Virtue 
of a provision in the Wisconsin act for assignment of tort actions 
after compensation was claimed. It was held that there could be yy 
recovery as such assignee. The court said: ® 


It is beyond the power of the legislature of this State to divert 
* 


ie (lis. 
Plover 
T° COM. 
Plover 





~~ te ; : IS Action 
from the plaintiff administratrix. * * To attribute power to our legislatyp 
to thus interfere with a cause of action springing from the statutes o| another 
State is to accord to the enactments of the legislature of this State extrat, rritoria) 


effect. It is beyond the power of the legislature of this State to provide that 
one person can assign a cause of action which belongs to another, or that any 
act on the part of one shall operate as an assignment of a cause of action arisip; 


under the laws of a sister State, and which the statutes of that State vest : 


uy 
another. 
Conclusion 
FEW suggestions for improvement with regard to some of 
the problems discussed above will conclude this paper. 
As to the scope of the act of a particular jurisdiction, there js 


need for legislative definition. The attempts of the courts to work 
this out by the use of common-law analogies has produced theoretical 
absurdities and practical harm because of uncertainty. The latter 
aspect of the situation is shown by the vast amount of litication 
on the matter in the appellate courts alone. What the legislative 
definition should be the writer does not attempt to say. But the 
main desideratum should be certainty,” so that employers may 
arrange insurance and other matters accordingly and so that need- 
less litigation may be prevented. Uniform legislation on the sub- 
ject should be the ultimate aim.*' Workmen’s compensation is 
of purely statutory origin, and therefore it is not unreasonable to 
ask for further legislation on this phase of such acts. 

Another possible tool for improvement, suggested by the Anglo- 
French convention,” is interstate agreements with the consent of 
Congress under the ‘‘compact’’ clause of the Federal Constitution. 

The same methods of improvement may be used to advantage 
with regard to the problem of enforcing in one jurisdiction a right to 
compensation arising under the act of another jurisdiction.” 





§? Affirmed on appeal in Miller Scrap Iron Co. v. Boncher (1921), 173 Wis. 257, 180 N. W. 826 

*§ Anderson v. Miller Scrap Iron Co. (1922), 176 Wis. 521, 182 N. W. 852, 187 N. W. 746. 

8 (1922) 176 Wis. 521, 532. 

* A model of clearness and definiteness is the Pennsylvania act: 

‘*This act shall * * * apply to all accidents occurring within this Commonwealth, irrespective of 
the place where the contract of hiring was made, renewed, or extended, and sha!! not apply to any accident 
occurring outside of the Commonwealth.” (Pa. Laws 1915, act No. 338, Art. I, sec. 1.) 


It is not without significance that no cases have been found involving the construction of th.‘ section 
" The act proposed by the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Law ontains 
some useful suggestions in this and other problems discussed in this aper. See particularly sections 4, 4 
" This agreement deals with the recovery of compensation where British subjects are injured in | ranee, 
and vice versa. This convention is attached as a schedule to a statute, 9 Edw. 7, c. 16, authorizing the 


effectuation of the convention by order in council. The order has been made. (See Elliott, WV orkmen’s 
Compensation Acts, 8th ed., p. 689.) For the arrangements made for payment, see Knowles, |.aw Kelat- 
ing to Workmen’s Compensation, 4th ed., p. 459. <a 
he amending act of 1923 has facilitated like conventions with other countries. (13 and 14 Geo. V,¢. 43 
26 (1).) Provision is made for orders in council to effectuate future conventions. 4 , 
Art. I, sec. 10. As to the use of that expedient in other fields, see Frankfurter and Landis, The | ' mpacs 
Clause of the Constitution—A Study in Interstate Adjustments, 34 Yale L. Jour. 685; Chafee, |» ‘erstaté 
Interpleader, 33 Yale L. Jour. 685, 727. 


* See the provision in section 42 of the act proposed by the National Conference of Commissioners 
Uniform State Laws. 
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Perhaps the easiest and most needful reform is with regard to 
deductions for the receipt of compensation or the recovery of dam- 
ages in another State. Just as are the New York cases ® which 
aliow deductions for payments of compensation under the act of 
F.nother State, they are hard to support theoretically since in theory 
the two claims are upen separate and distinct statute-created rights.” 
Hence no question of res judicata in any accurate sense is involved.” 
Here again the same methods of reform are available. In fact, 
legislation upon this matter is not unknown.” 

‘The present Texas act provides for recovery of compensation 
» here the employee was hired in Texas, even though the injury was 
received out of the State, but also provides that there shall be no 
recovery under the act if the employee “has elected to pursue his 
remedy. and recovers in the courts of the State where such injury 

ed.’ (Tex. Laws of 1927, ch. 259, sec. 1.) 


Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 
Ohio 


HE fifth annual report of the Department of Industrial Relations 

T of Ohio contains statistics on workmen’s compensation for the 

period from July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926. Ohio has an exclu- 
sive State fund system, though self-insurance is permitted. The 
report is interesting principally because it shows the success of the 
State fund; it does not show the nature, nor the cause, of the injuries 
or deaths, nor the industry responsible. 

At the close of the fiscal year there were 36,490 active risks, 351 
being self-insurers. This is an increase of 2,862 over the preceding 
year. Claims filed with the department during the period totaled 
207,103, 206,067 being nonfatal cases and 1,036 death cases. 

The receipts by the State fund from all sources during the fiscal 
B year totaled $15,457,983. The disbursements totaled $13,153,353. 
The difference of $2,304,630 increased the balance to the credit of the 
fund on June 30, 1926, to $49,959,992. 

On May 14, 1926, the Industrial Commission of Ohio employed 
consulting actuaries to make an examination and an actuarial survey 
of the Ohio Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Fund. The report 
of the actuaries is summarized to the effect that the State insurance 
fund is solvent, with a safety margin of 4 per cent as of December 1, 
1925, the date to which the audit was made. This 4 per cent repre- 
sents an ner surplus of $2,002,923. The rates were found to 
be adequate. he expenses of the fund for the 12 months ending 


June 30, 1926, were only 3.8 per cent of the premiums. Comparative 
cost data contained in the report bring out the fact that Ohio’s cost is 
> lower than that of any of the other States mentioned, West Virginia 

being the next lowest (4.4 per cent), and New York highest (16.7 per 
cent). The average ratio of 65 stock companies is 38.9 per cent and 





- See text to footnotes 67, 68, 69, 70, 71. man 
of Perhaps the act of a particular jurisdiction might be construed to limit the clai Ae <4 this ous” 
& certain amount in whatever manner derived. The writer is indebted to Professor for this sug- 
gestion. Sueh a construction would be unnecessary, of course, if there were express legislation or inter- 
state agreement upon the matter, 
a But see 10 Cornell L. Quart. 364, 366. 
reopen: Laws 1920, act No. 814, sec. 37; Md. Laws 1922, ch. 529. Both of these provisions relate to the 
ery of damages as well as the receipt of compensation. 
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that of 28 mutual companies 23.4 percent. The report state: that 3g 
cents on every dollar that would have been tgs to insurance, CArTien 
for the year ending June 30, 1926, was saved to the people o| Ohio, 


TH 


injuries for the year 1926. 


were temporary injuries. 
working-days, $3,7 


Wisconsin 


























the 


ere permanent total disabjl 
y injuries, and 20.) 
The total represented a loss of 3. 16,254 
25,860 compensation indemnity, and $1, 1/22 64! 
for medical aid. The table following is a summary of the lead 


EK Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, in its publication Wis. 
consin Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 5, reports on com) ' 
Of the 22,177 cases closed by 
trial commission, 213 were deaths, 2 w 
injuries, 1,948 were permanent partial disabilit 


Pensable 


Indus. 
ity 


4 





— Ing 
accident causes in all cases of compensable injuries. 
TABLE 1—SUMMARY OF COMPENSABLE CASES CLOSED IN WISCONSIN IN CA LENDAR 
YEAR 1926 “7 
| Deaths | | 7 
Total 
aaties rong Tem com- Per Total Amour! A mot 
Cause of injury | nent | partial at thee = — yr ery of compen-| of me 
| total disa- re : +e days of oe ’ 
Bh w ‘1:¢:,.| Dilities| in- totai | time lost pa 
disa- | bilities juries 
bilities ; 
Handling objects___...___-- : 11 250 | 5,290|] 5,551 | 25.0 306, 874 | $432. 7 67 
ys FR aE 13 931 2,845 | 3,789 17.1 776, 060 819, ¢ 4 
Falls of persons. ----....--- 32 165 | 2,799} 2,906 | 13.5 424, 326 634, 2 1, 49 
Stepping on or striking against | 
7 aE Te alien ae 2 56 | 1,612} 1,670 7.5 84, 853 15 66, 334 
oD a eee 4 145 | 1,399) 1,548 7.0 171, 354 23 8 958 
Falling objects. -_..........-- 11 61 1,279 | 1,351 6.1 132, 230 181, 947 | a7 
Occupational diseases. _______- 11 2 327 340 1.5 81, 099 78, 970 | 
ge Ep eye yee Se ee 131 338 | 4,463 | 4,932] 22.2 | 1,169,458 | 1, 192, 408 
AR lS hae ECS 215 | 1,948 | 20,014 | 22,177 | 100.0 | 3, 146, 254 | 3, 725, x6 




















Bulletin No. 6 contains an interesting analysis of compensable 
occupational disease cases settled under the Wisconsin workmen's 


compensation act during the calendar year 1926. 


Table 2 sum- 


marizes some of the data given there. 


TABLE 2.—SUMMARY OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES AND INJURIES 



































Total | 
num- Perma- Total Amount, 
ber of nent Laven | weight-| of com- \™moutt 
Cause of disease or injury com- | Deaths} partial porary ied days) per nal adil 
pensa- disabil- by of time| ti: ae 
ble ities | lost | p om 
—_ SS —— —— —E —_ a —— i — 
Harmful substances: a 
Cf ERAS IRS SD Site ee eine __ Bee 1 37 | 5,609 |$10, $1, 74 
Toxic gases, vapors, and fumes___.._____- 46 | ba 40 | 38, 238 | 23, 2, 02 
> ERR acta RR NET See | Petia Es ba aa 74 1, 495 3, 1, We 
Irritant dusts and fibers... ...--. 2.2... pe | Serine 42 | 13, 127 | 14, a 
EERE PR Sa a 32 | ) Ft 31 8, y! 
Miscellaneous irritants—poisonous plants, | : 
REGAIN Se At eee 2 eR oe eee 34 461 a 
Harmful conditions: | al 
Air compression......................-... gees EAM 6 138 a 
Extremes of humidity--_..............._- gf CEE RE 7 142 “0 
Extremes of temperature___.__._._._____. 25 | 1G RRA, 24 | 6,625 | 7 i. 
SITE EORTC | SD Pet +S. 3 33 | . 
Causing inflammation of joints and tendons_- i ESO UBT Sn oe 6 | 74 | “a3 
Occupational diseases, not otherwise classified - 25 1 1 23 | 8,169) 9, _& 
a A ER Dee RON ts ae Te 340/11 2| 327 | 81,099 78, 11,72 
al 








1 This figure includes medical aid contract cases at average medical cost shown by fee cases 
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Furopean Systems for Relief of Prolonged Unemployment 


European countries necessitated the adoption of additional 
measures of relief even where some form of unemployment 


iT" extensive unemployment which followed the war in most 


insurance Was already in force. An account of some of the more 
important of these systems of extended insurance or extraordinary 
relief is given by Dr. Fritz Rager in the International Labor Review, 
December, 1927. . 

Unemployment insurance is said to be in effect at the present time 


in 19 countries and covers about 45,000,000 workers. In some 
countries the insurance principle has been followed, in others that of 
relief, and in a few cases the two systems have been combined. The 


‘latter has been the case where the economic depression has resulted 
in long periods of unemployment for large numbers of workers. In 
Austria, England, and Germany, for example, the systems were 
established on an actuarial basis, providing for the payment of bene- 
fits during a limited period, but the necessity for helping the unem- 


ployed beyond this fixed period has resulted in modification or 
abandonment of this principle. 

There are certain advantages and disadvantages inherent in each 
system. The insurance system, while guaranteeing relief to the unem- 
ployed worker for a certain fixed period, has the disadvantage of not 
being flexible enough to cover special cases and does not pay benefits 
beyond a limited time, while the principal advantage of the relief plan 
is that there is no rigid time limit for drawing benefits. The cost of 


administration of a relief plan is, however, greater than that of an 
insurance plan and the benefits are smaller. The objection to the 
relief plan from the standpoint of the public has been that it reduces 


the willingness to work, but in answer to this it has been argued that 
the benefits are in almost all cases so small that they do not furnish 
an incentive for drawing benefits instead of earning wages. 


Germany 


(GERMAN unemployment insurance was recently reorganized by 

the act of July 16, 1927. The normal period for which benefits 
are paid—26 weeks—is the same as in the earlier law but in case the 
state of the labor market is particularly unfavorable the administra- 
tive council of the Federal Unemployment Insurance Institute may 
extend this maximum to not more then 39 weeks, while the Federal 
Minister of Labor has the power after consultation with the adminis- 
trative council to extend the emergency benefit beyond this period. 
In accordance with this provision a circular was issued by the Minister 
of Labor on August 9, 1927, which does not lay down any limits to the 


| benefit period, with the result that unemployed workers may draw 


benefits for an unlimited time. It is provided that, in order to pre- 
vent persons who have suffered from prolonged unemployment from 
continually drawing benefits, a special effort must be made by employ- 
ment exchanges to place such persons and they must be referred to 
emergency relief works or compulsory works before other unem- 
ployed persons, The funds for ordinary benefit are maintained by 
contributions of employers and employees, on the insurance principle, 
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while the costs of the emergency benefits are paid by the Fede 
Government and the communal authorities, one-fifth of the c 
paid by the latter. 


Tal 
(oS T being 


Austria 


HE original unemployment insurance act in Austria was passed 
March 24, 1920, but owing to continued economic depression 
the provisions for extraordinary unemployment benefit have bec, 
repeatedly amended. At present the period for which benefits ay 
paid is practically unlimited, but the amount of the emergency relie 
is fixed not by the act but by the district industrial commissions 
The amount of money available for such relief is definitely limited. a 
the employers and workers pay fixed contributions. In order that 
the funds shall be able to meet the situation it is necessary to restrict 
the number of persons who may receive emergency relief or to reduce 
the benefit below the ordinary unemployment benefit rates, |) 
certain districts women and young persons receive less than the {lj 
rate. 

By the workers’ insurance act of April 1, 1927, a change was made 
in the form but not in the principle of continued payment of benefits, 
This provides for a provisional settlement of the question for unem- 
ployed workers over 60 years of age by the creation of old-age pensions 
until the country shall have attained a certain standard of prosperity, 
when the old-age and invalidity insurance act will come into effect, 
Under the present provisions, therefore, unemployed workers who 
have completed their sixtieth year receive a permanent allowance 
equal to two-thirds of the unemployment benefit, which is known as 
old-age relief pension. In spite of the reduction of the benefit, this 
transference from the system of unemployment relief to old-age relief 
must be regarded, the writer says, as “‘an act that furthers the aims of 
social policy by relieving the labor market and the unemployment 
insurance system.”’ 

Great Britain 


"THE special unemployment benefit was introduced in Great Britain 

in 1921 and was converted into a statutory right in 1924. In 
1925 the right to the benefit was abolished and its granting again 
depended upon the decision of the unemployment authorities. As 
first introduced the benefit was paid for only a specified time and within 
this period for only a stated number of weeks, so that there were 
so-called ‘‘gaps’”’ between the times in which benefits were paid. 
But in 1924 this restriction was removed and emergency relief has 
now practically no time limit. The provision for emergency reliel 
comes under the unemployment insurance act, which provides for 
three forms of benefit—standard benefit, dependents’ benefit, and 
extended benefit. The standard benefit is paid if 20 contributions 
have been paid during the previous year and the maximum duration 
of this benefit to which the worker has a legal claim is 26 weeks. 
A bill! introduced in Parliament November 8, 1927, would make the 
receipt of unlimited unemployment benefit dependent upon payment 
into the fund of at least 30 contributions (15 in the case of ex-service 
men) within two years preceding the date of the claim. 








1 See Labor Review, December, 1927, pp. 89, 90. 
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Russia 


HE payment of unemployment benefit in Russia is based on the 
labor code adopted November 9, 1922. The maximum benefit 
period is OW fixed at nine months for each year of unemployment. 
Benefit is withdrawn for a period of three months, during which 
increased pressure is brought to bear upon the individual to find 
work, and by an act passed in 1927 benefit is withdrawn after it has 
been granted for two years. In addition to the regular benefit, 
trade-union members are entitled to a special benefit varying in 
amount according to their length of membership. There is no time 
limit on this benefit. 

From time to time emergency relief works are organized by the 
unemployment relief institutions and a bimonthly system of rotation 
on these works is used so as to benefit as large a number of the unem- 
ployed as possible. Proof of a certain length of employment in the 
two years preceding the unemployment is required of trade-union 
members, and during the three years preceding for workers who do 
not belong to @ union. 

All the contributions for the maintenance of the insurance funds 
come from the employer, but as so large a number of the undertakings 
are nationalized this amounts to a State contribution in the case of 
these industries. 


Poland 


UNDER the unemployment insurance acts of 1924 and 1925 in 

Poland, insured persons were entitled to benefits for 13 weeks, 
which might be extended to 17 or 26 weeks in case of special emer- 
vency. The persistence of the economic depression, however, resulted 
in the establishment of additional emergency relief, the costs of 
which are met by the State. The costs of the regular unemployment 
insurance funds are paid by means of a State subsidy and workers’ 
and employers’ contributions. 


Denmark 


HE voluntary insurance funds attached to the trade-unions and 
recognized by the State pay benefits for unemployment in 
Denmark. These funds are maintained by the employers’ and 
workers’ contributions and subsidies from the State and communes. 
Although additional emergency benefits were allowed through the 
period of depression, an act regulating unemployment benefits, 
which came into force October 1, 1927, abolishes the special and emer- 
gency benefits. These may be paid when an unemployment fund is 
in @ position to establish its own emergency fund but by this act the 
State unemployment fund, from which subsidies were granted for 
this purpose, was greatly reduced, and the employers’ contributions 
were also reduced and will subsequently be abolished altogether, so 
that it is 4 oe that Denmark is preparing to depart very consider- 
ably from the principle of paying benefits for an unlimited period. 
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Conclusion 


‘THE writer says in conclusion— 


The above account will have shown that States of the most varied polit 
encies have had to adopt a change in their system of unemployment je, efit 
from the insurance principle, with its time limit, to the relief princip), with in 
practice no time limit. Considering how long these institutions hay. already 
been at work, it may well be said that the question at issue is not merely one of the 
protection of the workers, but that it is a weighty political and economic *: 
which economists of all countries will almost certainly have to take into 
in the near future as a factor in economic and financial estimates, extend 
fit being in fact financed almost without exception out of State resource: 
a fundamental improvement in economic conditions, or the achieveny 
ideal equilibrium between supply and demand on the world labor market 
liberate the industrial States in question from this problem. 


ical tend. 


problem 
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Reciprocal Workmen’s Compensation Agreement Between 
Argentina and Denmark ' 


N NOVEMBER 16, 1927, the Argentine Minister of Foreign 
O Affairs and a diplomatic representative of Denmark sivned 
convention providing for the reciprocal treatment of their 
nationals as regards workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents, 
This agreement provides that citizens of one of the contracting coun- 
tries suffering from an industrial accident in the other country shall 
have the same right to compensation which the local law concedes to 
its nationals. This principle applies even though the injured worker 
or his heirs subsequently leave the country of residence or if the heirs 
reside in a country other than that in which the accident took place. 
Government officials of both of the contracting countries are to co- 
operate in enforcing the workmen’s compensation legislation, particu- 
larly as regards the notification of next of kin. 


oo 
=—_ ooo 





Franco-Belgian Agreement Regarding Miners’ Pensions ~* 


A CONVENTION granting reciprocal rights to Belgian miners 


employed in French mines and to French miners employed in 


Belgian mines in respect to the retirement allowances granted 
in the two countries was concluded between these countries Fe! ruary 
14, 1921.° This convention has been superseded by a new agreement 


concluded between France and Belgium May 21, 1927, which will 
become effective as soon as ratifications have been exchanged and will 
have a duration of one year, being tacitly renewed each year unless 
it is denounced by either signatory three months before its expiration. 
The principal provisions of the convention are as follows: ; 
French workers employed only in Belgian mines and |'elgian 
workers employed only in French mines will be entitled to «i! the 
advantages provided in the miners’ retirement laws in each country 
if they have fulfilled the other requirements of these laws. _\\ ‘ows 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Jan. 9, 1928, p. 2’. - 
2? France. Ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne. Bulletin, July-August-Septem » 1927, Pp. Sod-vb» 
§ See Labor Review, November, 1922, p. 192. 
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and orphans will likewise benefit by the laws of the country in which 
‘heir husband or father was employed. 

Provision is made for the retirement of the workers at the age of 
55 in France and at the age of either 55 or 60 in Belgium, according to 
the date of birth, if they have been employed less than 30 years but 
more than 15 years in the country in which they were last employed, 
the pension being based on the length of service in the latter country. 
They are also retired for permanent invalidity, which must be total 
in Belgium and equal to two-thirds incapacity in France. 

Workers whose cumulative service in the two countries amounts 
to at least 30 years or a minimum of 7,920 days of work are entitled to 
an allowance equal to at least the minimum pension fixed by the least 
favorable legislation of the two States, and to the bonuses for cost of 
living and for coal. If these workers have been employed in both 
underground and surface work they must have reached at least the 
ave of 55. Workers who have been employed for 30 years in one 
country alone will have the right to be retired according to the laws 
of that country only, but will also be entitled to any payments due 
them on account of contributions to their individual accounts in the 
insurance organizations of the other country. 

These provisions, with the exception of that relating to wives and 
dependents are also applicable, subject to certain exceptions, to 
workers in slate quarries and to workers employed in industrial 
establishments connected with the coal mines. 


—_— i 0-00 


Enactment of Workmen’s Compensation Law in Paraguay ' 


N SEPTEMBER 7, 1927, President Ayala of Paraguay signed 
the workmen’s compensation law (No. 926) which passed the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies on August 31, 1927. The 

outstanding provisions of this legislation are given below. 


Employments Covered 


NDIVIDUALS or firms engaged in manufacturing, shopwork, or 
other industrial and commercial occupations, the construction, 
repair, and maintenance of buildings, railways, port works, dams, 
canals, ete., agricultural pursuits in which mechanical power is used, 
stock raising, refrigeration and kindred industries, mining and 
quarrying, transportation, loading and unloading, the manufacture 
or use of explosives, inflammable materials or electricity, the installa- 
tion of telephone and telegraph systems, and the preparation of yerba 
mate, will be liable for industrial accidents occurring to their em- 
ployees or laborers when the accident arises out of and in the course 
of the employment or is the result of an unforeseen event or cause 
inherent in the character of the work. For the purposes of this law 
the State and municipalities shall be considered as employers. 
The law exempts the employer from all responsibility in the 
following instances: (1) When he employs fewer than seven employees 
or workers; (2) when the accident was provoked intentionally by 





Paraguay. Diario Oficial, Asuncién, Sept. 8, 1927, pp. 1-3. 
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the victim or one of his dependents; (3) when the injured worker ; 
under the influence of liquor; (4) when the accident is due ; 
majeure. 

The responsibility of the employer continues even when the 
ployees work under the direction of an agent or contractor. 

Where an industrial accident takes place without a legally exeys. 
able cause the employer shall provide free medical and pharmaceyt}. 
cal aid until the employee can return to work or is declared to | 
permanently disabled. 


4 ) force 


em. 


€ 


Benefits 


"THE compensation scale is based upon the earnings of the injured 
employee. The daily wage is used as a basis in fixing compen. 
sation for temporary disability. In case of a worker who has not 
been employed for the whole year, the compensation is computed 
on his average daily earnings multiplied by 300. 
Only a disability lasting more than 10 days shall be compensated, 
The total amount of compensation may not exceed 50,000 pesos 


nor may the daily salary be computed at less than 15 pesos, even 
in the case of unpaid apprentices. 
Employers’ property is subject to attachment for failure to pay 
these benefits promptly. 
Death.—If the industrial accident causes death, the employer 


shall pay, in addition to funeral expenses, which are not to exceed 
2,000 pesos, an amount equal to the worker’s average earnings for 
1,000 days. Only the surviving spouse and minor children who 
have been supported by the deceased receive this compensation, 
except where there are ascendants who have lived with and been 
supported by him, in which case they also shall share in the benefits. 

Permanent total disability —An employee who is permanently and 
totally disabled as the result of an industrial accident shall receive 
compensation equivalent to his average earnings for a period of 
1,000 days. 

Permanent partial disability —In cases of permanent partial dis- 
ability resulting from an industrial accident the employer shall pay 
an amount equal to 1,000 times the reduction in daily wages suffered 
as a result of the disability. 

Temporary disability—For temporary disability employers are 
required to pay employees two-thirds of their regular wages during 
their disability, provided that it does not last longer than a year. 
If it exceeds this time, permanent disability benefits shall be awarded 
the employee. 

The executive shall determine the injuries which shall constitute 
total, permanent, or temporary disability and the corresponding 
compensation based on the reduction in working ability brought on 
by the injury, taking into account the occupation, age, and education 
of the injured worker. 


Occupational Diseases 


N CASE the empioyee is incapacitated or dies as a result o! 4 
disease contracted while carrying on his work, or where }t } 
proved to have originated from work carried on by him during the 
year previous to his disability, he shall be compensated. Beneiits 
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re not payable, however, if it is proved that the workman was 
uffering from the disease before entering the employment. The 
pmpensation must be claimed from the last employer for whom the 
nan worked during the year referred to, on the kind of work which 
gused the disease, unless it is proved that the same was contracted 
hile in the service of other employers, in which case the latter shall 
be liable. If the disease, owing to its nature, could have been con- 
tracted gradually, the other employers in whose service the worker 
had been employed during the last year, on the kind of work which 
caused the disease, are liable to the last employer for a proportionate 
share of the compensation, to be fixed by arbitrators if there is any 
disagreement concerning it. 

The worker shall be entitled to receive as the first payment 15 per 
cent of the total amount of the compensation due him. When the 
total compensation amounts to less than 10,000 pesos it shall be paid 
ina lump sum. 

The executive shall enumerate the occupational diseases which are 
compensable. 





Accident Reporting 


THE employer is required to report an industrial accident to the 
nearest judicial authority within 30 days, if it causes the worker’s 

death or his permanent total or temporary disability. A fine of from 

100 to 1,000 pesos is imposed on those failing to comply with this 

provision. 

Special Provisions 


OMPENSATION benefits are not subject to attachment and may 
not be transferred or renounced. 

When a disabled worker leaves the country he loses his right to the 
compensation benefit. Heirs of foreign workers will not receive 
compensation if they do not reside in the country at the time the 
accident takes place. 

Irrespective of the liability of the employer, injured employees or 
their representatives have a right of action against any third 
party causing the accident; this may be brought by the Mahia Boe. at 
his own expense and in the name of the worker or his heirs if they 
have not brought the action within eight days after the accident. 

Compensation claims must be made within one year after the date 
of the accident except in the case of minors. 

Any agreement contrary to the provisions of this law will be con- 
sidered null and void. 

The executive shall issue the necessary regulations for the enforce- 
ment of this law and see to it that the undertakings included therein 
adopt adequate measures to prevent industrial accidents and abide by 
certaln requirements as to sanitation and health. 
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Labor Legislation of 1927 


HE legislatures of 46 States and 3 Territories met 


~~ . in 1997, 
The Virginia and Louisiana legislatures met in special! session 
and besides the regular sessions, West Virginia and South 


Dakota had extra sessions. It is understood that New Hanpshire 
Louisiana, and Texas had extra sessions but the laws have not heey 


received. As the Louisiana Legislature met because of the flood 
emergency and acted practically entirely on this subject the session js 
not of particular importance from a labor viewpoint. The Kentucky 
and Mississippi legislatures did not meet, but with the exception of 
these two States and Louisiana, all the States passed legislation of 
interest to labor. 

In this article an outline of labor legislation is offered under topical 


headings, and is useful principally for reference purposes or as a check, 
rather than for the information it contains. The article is not exhaus- 
tive and does not contain references to laws on the subject of occu- 


pational licenses, convict labor, group insurance, and the adminis 
tration of labor laws. (For workmen’s compensation legislation in 
1927, see Labor Review for January, 1928, p. 17.) The annual 
compilation containing references, summaries, and reprints of all 


labor laws for the year 1927 is in preparation. 

The outstanding piece of labor legislation for the year was the New 
York eight-hour law for females. Commendable activity was 
noticeable in the legislation of California with regard to the pro- 


tection of individual employment contracts and the payment of 
wages. The definition of “prevailing rate” and “locality” by 
New York State in an attempt to make the State ‘current rate of 
wages”’ law constitutional will be of particular interest to those 


States having the same type of law regulating wages on public works. 
The subjects of safety and pensions appear to be receiving consid- 
erable attention. 


Employment Contract 
ALIFORNIA (chs. 263, 264, 333, 334), Indiana (ch. 25) and 


West Virginia (ch. 16) have materially strengthened the laws 
regulating private employment agencies. 

Michigan (No. 20) now charges $1 a year for the services of the 
State employment bureaus. Wisconsin (ch. 308) provides for the 
construction of buildings for State employment offices. \Vash- 
ington (ch. 71) repealed the law prohibiting the collection of fees for 
securing employment. (See Adams v. Tanner, 244 U. S. 590 

In public departments and on public works in Connecticut (ch. 
264) and Montana (ch. 133) war veterans are given preference. In 
Iowa (ch. 27) goods produced or manufactured locally are pre‘erred 
in purchases by the State. Montana (H. J. R. 4) passed a resolu- 
tion requesting all railways operating in the State to have repall 
work done by workmen employed in the State. 
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(California (ch. 347) further limits the rights of the employer in 
demanding a cash bond from employees; chapter 268 of that State 
amends the law aimed at misrepresentation of conditions of employ- 
ment, and chapter 619 makes persons who fraudulently obtain the 
labor or services of another guilty of theft. Connecticut (ch. 269) 
provided a penalty for persons who divert {rom the State the benefit 
of the labor of any of its employees. Nevada (ch. 45) made all 
able-bodied males between 16 and 50 subject to fire duty. In 
Connecticut (ch. 108) the highway commissioner is authorized to 
supply employees with badges. 

Pennsylvania (Nos. 454 and 310) repealed several old laws which 
provided for the indenture or binding out of certain minors. Michi- 
van by Act No. 211 repealed certain ‘‘obsolete and inoperative laws.”’ 
(See 1927 Laws, pp. 424, 431, 432.) 

The laws prohibiting certain employments to children under a 
certain age were strengthened in Maine (ch. 171), North Carolina 
(ch. 251), and Nevada (ch. 151), but were weakened in Minnesota 
(ch. 388). Washington (ch. 154) repealed its law authorizing the 
binding of indigent minors as apprentices. The consent of a parent 
or guardian of a child between 14 and 16 years of age is now necessary 
before a work certificate can be granted in West Virginia (ch. 38) 
and between these ages Connecticut (ch. 72) now allows the granting 
of certificates of employment for Saturday and out-of-school hours. 
The subject of school attendance received attention in California 
(ch. 227), Hawaii (Act 139), Maine (chs. 87, 137), Michigan (No. 
319), Nebraska (ch. 84), North Dakota (ch. 238), and Pennsylvania 
(No. 286). Montana (H. J. R. 2) ratified the child labor amendment 
to the Constitution. 


Wages 
Private Employment 


ECHANICS’ liens and general liens for work done by jewelers, 
farmers, loggers, miners, watchmen, and others, received atten- 
tion by extending the benefits of the lien, creating new liens, or 
changing the procedure in their enforcement. Laws on this subject 
were passed in the following jurisdictions: Alaska (chs. 6, 7), Arkan- 
sas (Act No. 24), California (chs. 368, 505), Connecticut (ch. 198), 
Delaware (ch. 184), Georgia (p. 218), Idaho (ch. 182), Illinois (pp. 597, 
598), Indiana (ch. 189), Massachusetts (ch. 210), Michigan (Act 
No, 380), Minnesota (ch. 343), Montana (ch. 130), New Hampshire 
(ch. 88), New Jersey (ch. 241), New York (ch. 590), Oklahoma 
(chs. 42, 106), South Dakota (chs. 115, 142, 160), Tennessee (ch. 35), 
Virginia (ch. 64), Washington (chs. 220, 241, 256), Wisconsin (ch. 
320), and Wyoming (ch. 77). 

The exemption of wages and tools from garnishment and attach- 
ment was the subject of legislation in California (ch. 199), Hawaii 
(Acts Nos. 96 and 243), Wisconsin (ch. 380), and Washington (ch. 
287), 

The close connection between the subject of small loans and wages 
will justify the listing here of statutes on the subject of small loans: 
Alabama (Acts Nos. 268, 597), California (ch. 36), Connecticut (ch. 
233), Missouri (pp. 164, 252), Nebraska (ch. 50), North Carolina 
(ch. 72), Rhode Taland (ch. 1060), and Wisconsin (chs. 284, 540). 
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Pennsylvania (No. 312) repealed its law requiring the paymen; of 
wages at regular intervals and in lawful money of the United Stats. 
In Wyoming (ch. 41) the State inspector of coal mines was jade the 
legal examiner of scales by which coal is weighed for the purpose of 
determining wages. In Indiana (ch. 90) the State commissioner of 
weights and measures is required to test the scales used at the min. 
In West Virginia (ch. 37) employers may now pay wages in ady 
of the date due, in scrip in certain cases. 

California (ch. 217) has provided further penalties for violation of 
the laws regarding the payment of wages. Wisconsin (ch. 534) 
strengthened its law with regard to holding stockholders liable {oy 
the payment of wages. South Dakota (ch. 115) no longer allows 
exemption from legal process for the cost of labor performed in the 
erection of homesteads. Idaho (ch. 16) made exceptions to her law 
requiring employers to deduct road poll taxes from wages due ey. 
ployees. 

North Dakota (ch. 83) repealed section 17 of the minimum wage 
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Public Works indust 


. . By 3 wome 
The New York law (ch. 563) defined ‘‘prevailing rate” and “local. 948). 


ity’’ in an attempt to make their ‘‘current rate of wages”’ law con- wome 
stitutional, in view of the United States Supreme Court decision in J of age 
Connally v. General Construction Co. (269 U. S. 385). Alabama hours 
(Acts Nos, 39, 347) now requires a bond guaranteeing the payment of 9 graph 
wages on certain public works. (See also North Carolina (ch. 151).) BiB gon | 
California (chs. 146, 532, 741) strengthened its law with regard to the (ch. | 
protection of wages on public works and Connecticut (ch. 121) Me 
made an exemption from the requirement of supplying bonds for J plant 
the payment of wages, in the case of buildings or bridges constructed has r 
under the supervision of the State highway department. On the way 


subject of mechanics’ liens in the case of public works, Illinois Hi defin 
(p. 597), Michigan (Act No. 167), New Hampshire (ch. 88), and § work 


Washington (ch. 220) have changed their laws. sald 
Public Employees 

In Colorado (ch. 112) the wages of certain public employees were T 

made subject to garnishment. In South Dakota (ch. 135) the pro- with 

cedure in the garnishment of wages of public employees has been to t 


changed, and in Wisconsin (ch. 112) a judgment based on the garnish- 
ment of wages of public employees has priority over assignments of 
wages filed subsequent to commencement of suit but prior to judg- 


ment. oh 
Hours of Labor : 

We 

Private Employment \, 

Ma 

W ? MEN and children.—The New York eight-hour law was the out- gin 

standing piece of hoursof labor legislationfortheyear. ‘T)islaw ] 

provides for a 6-day or 48-hour week instead of a 6-day or 54-hour pre 

week for females over 16 years of age in factories and (except between six 

December 18 and 24, inclusive) mercantile establishments. wo sl0 


exceptions are allowed: (1) In order to make one shorter work-ay oF 
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oliday 2 week a woman may work 9 hours a day for 5 days and not 
ore than 41% hours on such shorter day (4914 hours) ; and (2) during 
»py calendar year she may be employed an additional 78 hours, but in 
ho case More than 10 hours a day, 6 days or 54 hours a week (ch. 453). 
F, North Carolina an 8-hour day and 6-day or 48-hour week for chil- 


“ions forbidden to children under 14 years of age (ch. 251). ‘he 
\rizona eight-hour law for women was amended (ch. 44), extending 
ts application to manufacturing, places of amusement, and other 
sstablishments except domestic work, by requiring a 6-day week 
unless employed 6 hours a day or less) and a 48-hour week instead of 
56 hours. ‘The handling of perishable fruit during the season is 
exempted from the law. The requirement of one hour for meals was 
repealed. In Michigan the exemption given to ‘“‘persons”’ from the 
hours of labor law for women and children engaged in handling perish- 
able goods is extended to ‘‘corporations’’ (No. 21) and in Minnesota 
an exception was made for a period of 75 days to the hour limitations 
for female employees in preserving perishable fruits, grains, or vege- 
tables (ch. 349). Penalties for failure to comply with orders of the 
industrial welfare commission fixing hours and conditions of labor for 
women and children are provided for by a California amendment (ch. 
248). The prohibition of night work between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. for 
women has been extended in Connecticut to children under 16 years 
of age (ch. 144). In North Dakota the exemption from the law on the 
hours of labor for women was extended to eeapraons in small tele- 
sraph exchanges and telegraph offices and the law requiring permis- 
sion to work more than the legal hours in emergencies was repealed 
(ch. 142). 

Men—The hours of work in cement and plaster manufacturing 
plants were limited to eight in Colorado (ch. 87). Maryland (ch. 561) 
has repealed its 12-hour law applicable to employees of horse-car rail- 
way companies. Eight hours as applied to underground workers was 
defined in Nevada as including the time from reaching the place of 


work in the underground mine to returning to the surface from the 
sald place of work (ch. 105). 


Public Works 


The California law, limiting hours of labor on public works to eight, 
with an exception for emergencies, was amended to require a report as 
to the nature of the emergency within 30 days (ch. 257). 


Holidays and Days of Rest 


Armistice Day, November 11, was made a holiday in Connecticut 
ch. 23), Maryland (ch. 239), Ohio (p. 64), Washington (ch. 51), and 
West Virginia (ch. 59). Oregon declared Lincoln’s Birthday, Febru- 
ary 12, and October 12 holidays (ch. 252). Ohio made Labor Day and 
May 30 holidays (p. 64) and West Virginia made June 20 (West Vir- 
gnia Day) a holida (ch. 59). 

New Jersey prohibited barbering on Sundays (ch. 116). Arizona 
provided for a weekly day of rest for adult women who work more than 
six hours a day (ch. 44). Wisconsin now allows its industrial commis- 
sion to make reasonable exceptions to the day of rest law (ch. 253). 
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Annual vacations to public employees received attention j) three 
States—Kansas (ch. 296), Massachusetts (ch. 131), and South 
Dakota (ch. 73). 


Safety and Health 


Prohibited Employments 


HE employment of persons suffering from certain comp 
diseases is prohibited in public eating ‘places in Penn Vivanig 

(ch. 283) and in laundries in Maryland (ch. 510); in Idaho (ch. jy) 
the same type of law was extended to cover more occupations. Th 
Maryland law (ch. 566) forbidding the employment of feiiales ys 
waitresses in theaters or places of amusement was repealed 


inicable 





Employment in Mines 
on ral 


Laws tending to improve the safety and health of miners wor railro: 


passed in several States. Alaska (ch. 63) provided for further nectic 


cooperation with the United States. Arkansas (ch. 58) strenethened ganite 
its requirements concerning mine maps. California (ch. 739) 

provided for the disposition of funds received by the State mining 

bureau. Colorado (ch. 129) no longer requires employment of tine ’ 
foremen where five or less persons are employed underground and pr 
(ch. 130) any person, apparently whether intentional or not, destroy- : 
ing mine machinery or disobeying safety orders is guilty of a mis- and 
demeanor. Illinois (p. 45) provided for two new mine rescue stations entitl 
and (p. 600) amended the law as to blasting powder and (p. 602) aw ‘ 
as to the men allowed in coal mines during shooting or blasting, or la 
Indiana (ch. 99) now requires rock dusting. (See also other changes solel: 
made by chapter 90.) lowa (ch. 31) now requires that shot firemen It 18 
shall be supplied with gas masks and the requirements for mine adve 
officials have been changed (ch. 30). Michigan (Act No. 31) extended sibili 
its penal law on malicious injuries to mines. Montana (ch. 27) now the j 
allows the firing of shots in coal mines at any time where new methods allo 
of mining are developed, and (ch. 28) provides for ventilation. New allov 
Mexico (ch. 115) established a bureau of mines. The Ohio law T 
provided for rock dusting and made several other changes (p. 144). 18), 
Oklahoma (ch. 86) redivided the State into new mining inspection 


districts. Pennsylvania (Act No. 251) provides for further regula- 
tions when the “room and pillar” system is not used and for better } 
air. (See also repealing statutes, chapters 186, 359, 360, 363.) @ 
Washington (ch. 306) made many changes in its law. West Virginia 





(ch. 23) acted on the subject of mine rescue work and (ch. 24) allows ag 
electric haulage in certain mines in some cases. Wyoming acted on io 
the subject of the use of explosives in mines (ch. 52), qualifications of iE 
coal mine officials (ch. 53), rock dusting (ch. 97), maps of coa! mines a 
(ch. 51), and general safety in coal mines (ch. 95). (ch 
Inspection rs 

Factory.—In Connecticut (ch. 16) the number of factory inspectors suk 
was increased and the inspection of elevators received attention (ch. 493 
25). In Massachusetts (ch. 275) the commissioner of labor is 10W Co 
authorized to appoint as many building inspectors as he may (deem Ge 
necessary, instead of four. Missouri (p. 276) passed a geners! la (P] 
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for the safety of persons engaged in building work. New York 
ich, 495) provides for cleanliness of walls in factories. 

Boiler. Arkansas (ch. 228) increased the number of boiler in- 
sectors. Other States legislating on the subject of boiler inspectors 
were Colorado (ch. 69), Massachusetts (ch. 296), Minnesota (ch. 378), 
and New York (ch. 32). 


Sanitation 


California (ch, 205) requires that toilet facilities be supplied for 
operating rooms of motion-picture houses, and (ch. 743) provides for 
sanitation in labor camps. Maryland (ch. 510) provides for sanitary 
conditions in laundries. 

Miscellaneous 


Michigan provided for safety appliances (No. 102) and safety kits 
on railroads (No. 176). Wisconsin passed safety laws with regard to 
railroad switches (ch. 203) and railroad platforms (ch. 303). Con- 
necticut (ch. 6) directed the department of health to include in the 
sanitary code regulations concerning tetraethyl lead. 


Labor Unions and Disputes 


PEN NSYLVANIA (Act No. 406) has provided that labor unions 
are authorized to register the emblems of their organizations 
and a penalty is provided for persons who use such emblems unless 
entitled to do so by the vagiitatioin of the union. The California 
law (ch. 314) regulating advertising for employees in time of strikes 
or labor disturbances no longer excepts advertisements published 
solely or within the locality where the labor disturbance exists and 
it is further provided that the advertiser’s name must appear in the 
advertisement and this name shall be prima facie evidence of respon- 
sibility for the advertisement. Porto Rico (Act No. 32) increased 
the per diem allowance to the members of the mediation and concil- 
lation commission from $5 to $10, but the number of such per diem 
allowances was limited to eight per month. 

The subject of industrial police received attention in Indiana (ch. 
18), Ohio (p. 236), and Oregon (ch. 13). 


Pensions 


LD-AGE PENSIONS.—Maryland (ch. 538) and Colorado (ch. 143) 
have passed general old-age pension laws and authorize counties 
and certain cities to establish the system. 

Mothers’ pensions.—This was the subject of legislation in Illinois 
(pp. 196, 197), lowa (chs. 72, 73), Minnesota (chs. 362, 287), Missouri 
(p. 127), Montana (ch. 12), Nebraska (ch. 149), New Hampshire 
(ch. 87), New York (ch. 684), North Dakota (ch. 176), Oregon 
(ch. 233), Washington (ch. 20), and Wisconsin (ch. 273). 

Public employees—The retirement and peasioning of public 
employees, particularly of teachers, policemen, and firemen, was the 
subject of legislation in several States—Alabama (Nos. 223, 364, 365, 
493, 534), Arizona (ch. 47), California (chs. 86, 419, 470, 508, 431), 
Connecticut (chs. 65, 76, 103, 223, 259), Delaware (chs. 88, 89), 
Georgia (pp. 262, 265, 268), Hawaii (Acts 31, 223, 249, 251,) Illinois 
(pp. 239, 241, 261, 265, 268, 271, 273, 275, 278, 290, 293, 373, 374, 
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375, 595, 633, 649, 673, 676, 792, 841), Indiana, (chs. 84, 14 
(chs. 165, 166), Kansas (chs. 124, 125), Maine (chs. 41, 25: 
land (chs. 27, 344), Massachusetts (chs. 101, 173, 257, 321. 393 
Michigan (Nos. 130, 135, 319, 339), Minnesota (ch. 190), \isc,..’ 
(p. 525), Montana (chs. 58, 100, 150), Nevada (ch. 165), New Heal 
shire (ch. 17), New Jersey (chs. 18, 67, 117, 118, 120, 145, 178 185 
186, 190, 256, 267, 279, 303, 305, 306), New Mexico (chs. 67, 94) 
New York (chs. 171, 174, 426 (art. 8), 578, 698, 704, 706, 617 Ohio 
(pp. 99, 250, 419), Oklahoma (ch. 74), Pennsylvania (Nos. 31. 55, 
64, 157, 164, 214, 249, 336), Rhode Island (ch. 1073), South Dakor, 
(ch. 172), Utah (chs. 8, 67), Vermont (Act 28), West Virginia (ch. 44) 
Wisconsin (chs. 291, 365), United States (44 Stat. 1380). 


hy lows 





Vocational Rehabilitation 


EGISLATION on the subject of vocational rehabilitation yas 

enacted in the following States: Arkansas (Act No. 145) 
California (chs. 585, 590), Florida (ch. 11834), Montana (ch. 1), 
New York (ch. 492), North Dakota (ch. 285), Oklahoma (ch. 2), 
Rhode Island (ch. 1039), South Carolina (Act No. 130), Wisconsin 
(chs. 363, 425, 488.) 


































He 

Investigating Commissions 

re 

HE legislatures have provided for investigations in several Mm ™ 

States. The general subject of old age is receiving attention os 

in Arkansas (p. 1200) and California (ch. 452). California (ch. 431) ye 

is also investigating retirement for State employees. In Colorado - 
(H. C. Res. No. 6) teachers’ retirement is receiving attention. In 

the field of safety regulations several investigations are under way— un 

mining in Illinois (p. 69), Oklahoma (ch. 215), Pennsylvania (No. co! 

393), Tennessee (H. J. Res. No. 1). In Connecticut (ch. 326) er 

industrial diseases are receiving attention. _ 

aati stl 
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Regulation of Working Conditions in Refrigerating Establish- 
ments in Uruguay 


URUGUAYAN decree regulating working conditions in refrig- 
A erating establishments appears in the January 27, 1927, 
issue of the Diario Oficial of that country (p. 196A). The 
decree provides that workers engaged in such plants shall not be over 
45 nor under 20 years of age. Each worker is required to undergo 
a medical examination twice a year. When the examination shows 
that his health is not normal, his employment on the work in question 
shall be prohibited until he has completely recovered. The workday 
shall not exceed eight hours, and a rest period of at least 15 minutes 
must be allowed after every hour and three quarters’ work. WV orkers 
are to wear working clothes which afford adequate protection. The 
air in refrigeration plants must be free from humidity, and drafts 
must be avoided. Facilities must be provided for the workers 1 
take hot baths when their work is over. 
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HOUSING 





1) Workers’ Housing Development in Chile 


her workers with homes appears in the December, 1927, issue 
of the Pan American Union Bulletin. 

The Chilean Government is to devote 60,000,000 pesos toward 
the erection of hygienic, moderately priced houses or apartments for 
ihe exclusive use of workers in the form of loans to the following: 
Cooperative housing societies incorporated and approved by the 
Ministry of Public Health, Social Welfare, and Labor; individuals 
desiring to erect dwellings for their own occupancy; municipalities 
which will construct houses under Government supervision; the 
‘’ HB army and navy retirement funds; and owners desiring to repair 
workers’ dwellings. 

According to the instructions issued by the Minister of Public 
Health, Social Welfare, and Labor, the Chilean Government intends 
to construct workers’ houses on its own account and offer them at a 
rental which will cover interest and amortization of the amount 
invested plus the necessary expenditure for repairs. In addition to 
erecting these dwellings with low rentals the Government will each 
year award by lot a certain number of homes to careful tenants who 
are known to have a good character and a large number of children. 

The report contains a summary of what has been accomplished 
under this law up to the present time. A group of 80 houses was 
constructed by the printers’ cooperative society; the postal and tele- 
graph employees erected 28; while the employees of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau are now building a large number of houses in Provyi- 
dencia. The workers of the Davila Baeza Society erected 79, and the 
street-car employees are putting up 149 dwellings. The Superior 
Counci’ of Social Welfare has already taken favorable action on 199 
construction projects covering 5,315 buildings, having 17,631 rooms, 
of which 445, containing 1,896 rooms, have been completed, leaving 
4,870 under approved projects. These 5,315 dwellings will house 
at least 30,000 persons. 

The value of the houses erected or to be erected by the groups of 
clerks, manual workers, and army officers is giver at 73,639,730 pesos, 
and those built by individuals for rental purposes are valued at 
29,718,518 pesos, while those constructed by individuals for their 
own use are worth 1,064,595 pesos. 

_ Senor Alejo Lira Infante, a member of the Superior Council of 
Social Welfare, in speaking of Chile’s housing development, said in 
part as follows: 

It is hoped that as many as 4,000 houses may be erected with the 40,000,000! 
pesos available in 1927, thus redeeming from the painful slavery of the tenement 


20,000 of our fellow citizens. * * * And who can doubt that these members 
of society who are well employed, who are protected by laws providing for indus- 


> A REPORT on the progress which Chile is making in providing 








‘This sum was later increased to 60,000,000 pesos. 
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trial accident compensation and old-age insurance, who are enabled { — 
atmosphere of a real home—that cradle of true affection and charactor.) = 
tion—will form a powerful factor in assuring social peace, the supreme asp, 
tion of every civilized nation? _ 


eww 





Housing Shortage in Germany 


TATISTICS recently obtained in Germany show the seriousnesg 
of am housing problem and the results obtained by steps take 
so far. 

On May 16, 1927, by legal decree a housing census was carried oy} 
throughout Germany, the Saar district being excluded. Prior ty 
this undertaking it was estimated that in order to provide each family 
with a separate lodging 1,200,000 additional buildings would }p 
required for 1925. 

he census of 1927 discloses the number of houses required jn 

towns of more than 5,000 inhabitants (33,500,000 inhabitants, op 
53.7 per cent of the total population) to be 776,000. This includes 
not only households required to share lodgings with another family [’ H 





though retaining a separate domestic organization, but also those 
who actually share the domestic arrangements of another family but 
would normally form a distinct household. 


of 


( 


in bu 

The seriousness of the shortage varies according to the size of the ail I 
community. It was found that in small towns (5,000 to 20,000 raise 
population) families having no independent household formed 63 instit 
per cent of the total families, and in large towns (over 100,000), 10.3 sprin 
per cent; in all towns combined such families formed 8.9 per cent Th 
of the total. thro 
It is estimated that even in a normal period of housing about 2 per com] 
cent of all families share their dwellings with other families for reasons will 
other than those connected with a shortage of housing. have 
If the immediate housing requirements in Germany are placed at by ti 
1,000,000 dwellings, this figure would not exaggerate nor would it It 


include the replacement of old lodgings still inhabited on account of will 
the shortage. 


























roon 
Considerable progress has been made in providing new accomoda- Mar 
tions. The building activity which began in 1921 and 1922, but was Hi am: 
arrested to some extent in the following years on account of the diffi- Lide 
culties attendant upon the inflation of currency, has been resumed T 
with renewed intensity, as shown by the following table:* on 1 
capi 
HOUSING ACTIVITY IN GERMANY, 1924 TO 1926 an 
—_—— —_= T 
Number of new dwellings in ¢ 
available a 
Net incre Ase, act, 
Year all tree age tec] 
New Old buildings [4¢™08"™ 
buildings transformed — 
— IR 
SRNR Se ORES he oe SCT eee ee 94, 807 20, 569 106, 502 
i ttathdnhaipechnighapecrpeuieh Milani sins hate 164, 437 23, 375 178, 930 
ea RE HS ME. Ra nat elt ae 199, 084 21, 445 205, 798 
i Gomes. _ | Pieen i esheieminioecen,s Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Ber 
lin, August, 1 » PP. 686-693. “9 
4 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 31, 1927, pp.) *™ 
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National Aid for Constructing Tenement Houses in Italy 


at Rome, Italy, the Italian Government by a decree of October 

23,1927, has authorized the Minister of Finance to advance 
the anount of 48,000,000 lire to the Institute for Tenement Houses in 
Rome. ‘This institute 1s an official organization engaged in the con- 
yruction of dwelling houses and apartments to which the tenants 
may secure permanent title on a monthly part-payment plan. Re- 
‘mbursement must be made to the treasurer by ways and means 
which will be determined by appropriate agreement between the 
minister and the legal representative of the institute. 


IN ‘ORDING to a report from the American vice consul in charge 


Construction of Workmen’s Houses by Cities of Venice and 
Bolzano, Italy ' 


T HAS recently been announced by the Minister of Public Works 
| of the National Government at Rome that a subsidy of 5,000,- 

000 lire had been allotted to the city of Venice for assistance 
in building a large number of popular-priced houses for workingmen 
and middle classes in this city, and 25,000,000 lire additional will be 
raised locally by the city of Venice and individuals to assist the local 
institute for popular housing in beginning additional houses in the 
spring months to relieve the acute Venetian housing shortage. 

The local quarter, Vittorio Emanuele, has already been developed 
through the housing institute and the work in this section is nearly 
completed. To date the housing accommodations in this quarter 
will care for 4,500 people. Several hundred large and small houses 
have been built, and the quarter has been developed commercially 
by tradesmen and is a small city in itself. 

It has not been definitely decided as to where the new construction 
will be located, as Venice proper is completely built up. The only 
room for expansion is now either on the Lido or at the new Porto 
Marghera on the adjacent mainland. It is surmised, however, that 
a majority of the new houses will be erected on the north end of the 
Lido, which has sufficient room for further development. 

The National Government has also subsidized construction work 

on the same type of houses in the city of Bolzano, the provincial 
capital of Bolzano, Alto Adige. Work in that place is also to begin 
as soon as the weather permits. 
_ The housing institute is a cooperative society. It does not engage 
in competitive trade nor profit by the business done; neither does it 
act as contractor. Its scope is more development of urban housing, 
technical assistance, planning, and sanitation. 





' Report from John E. Holler, vice consul in charge, Venice, Italy, dated Dec. 7, 1927. 
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Housing Situation in the Union of South Africa 


HE housing situation in South Africa showed considerable 
Ei improvement in May, 1926, as compared with May, 1918. and 
May, 1921, according to an official statement summarized jp 
the Social ‘and Industrial Review, published by the Labor Depart. 
ment of South Africa, in its issue for December, 1927. The aVerage 
number of occupants per dwelling has fallen from 5.08 to 4.89, and 
the total number of private dwellings occupied by Europeans iy all 
urban areas was approximately 171,000, as compared with 135.009 in 
1921 and 125,000 in 1918. Attention is specially called to 4 
increase in the number of dwellings owned by the occupier, whic 
risen from 35.7 per cent in 1918 to 39.5 per cent in 1921 
per cent in 1926. 

Much of the credit for this improvement is given to the operations 
of the central housing board, whose activities, it is announced, are to 
be continued during the next few years. For this purpose the (ov. 
ernment has made provision for further loans under the housing act 
amounting to £1,000,000, to be spread over a period of four years 
from April 1, 1928. 


It is estimated that with the repayments of existing loans which will become 
available for reissue there will be an annual amount of at least £300,000 to be 
devoted to housing purposes in the next few years. The Minister of Public 
Health, in making an announcement to that effect in the House of Assembly, 
pointed out that that represented about as much as could be utilized beneficially 
and without increasing costs. Doctor Malan stated that the new loans would 


le 
h hag 
and 45,9 


be at 5 per cent per annum interest and would be used for assisting in the building 
of houses for the poorer classes and with a view to the amelioration of slum 
conditions. Local authorities will receive priority in those areas in which there 


was urgent need for such facilities, and the central housing board is engaged in 
drawing up proposals for the allocation of funds along these lines. 
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COOPERATION 





Cooperative Purchase of Gasoline and Motor Oils 


field is that of the cooperative gasoline and oil stations. This 
development has occurred mainly in rural districts in the 
Middle West, especially in Minnesota, Nebraska, and Illinois. 


A’ INTERESTING recent development in the cooperative 


Illinois 


| AN ARTICLE in the January 21, 1928, issue of Agricultural 


Cooperation states that in the past two years 19 farmers’ 
cooperative oil stations have been set up in Illinois. In most cases 
each of these stations serves a whole county; they do not as a rule 
have service-pump stations but make deliveries direct to the farm 
by truck. 

‘Two kinds of stock are issued—common stock of no par value, 
issued to farm bureau members only, ownership of which carries 
with it the right to vote in the organization and to participate in the 
distribution of patronage dividends, and preferred stock, ranging in 
the various organizations from $25 to $100, carrying the right to vote 
and to a dividend of from 6 to 8 per cent but no right of participation 
in patronage dividends. 

Fourteen of these local associations have their own central pur- 
chasing organization, the Lllmois Farm Supply Co., which began 
business April 1, 1927. It also issues common and preferred stock, 
like the local organizations, but adds a third class, preferred stock 
of $1 par value, the whole issue of 2,500 shares being held by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

The central company is managed by a board of nine directors 
elected by delegates from the county organizations. 

Its sales up to December 1, 1927, consisted of 261 carloads of 
gasoline, 138 carloads of kerosene, 371% carloads of lubricating oils, 
48,236 pounds of grease, and 2,471 gallons of denatured alcohol. 


Nebraska 


[ATA regarding the cooperative oil stations in Nebraska were 
~ presented to the fifteenth convention of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union, a summary of which is given in the January 25, 1928, issue of 
the Nebraska Union Farmer. 

In that State the growth of this new phase of cooperation is being 
fostered by the farmers’ union. A State-wide central purchasing 
organization has been formed, the actual buying agent being the 
Farmers’ Union State Exchange at Omaha. Fourteen local organi- 
zations are now making all their purchases through the State associ- 
ation. Some of these are not members of the association, however, 
because they do not meet the requirement that 60 per cent of their 
shareholders be members of the farmers’ union. 
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Since the State association was organized in May, 1927, | local 
Qt 


organizations have purchased through it 114 carloads of vasoline 


and 40 carloads of kerosene. 
Minnesota 
"THE cooperative oil companies in Minnesota have their centry| 
organization, the Minnesota Co-op Oil Co., which began busines. 


in March, 1927. The Northern States’ Co-operator, in its issue of 
January, 1928, states that the net sales of the central company 
during the eight-month period ending December 1, 1927, amounted 
to $257,654 and its net trading surplus to $3,474. Approximately 
500 carloads of gasoline and kerosene were bought during this perio, 
for 39 local associations. 

The central association is organized on a nonstock basis, with 
membership fees of $20 for each affiliating society. The payment oj 
the fee, however, has not been enforced. The Northern States’ 
Co-operator comments upon the situation as follows: 

It is an extremely interesting fact that the Minnesota Co-op Oil Co. has heey 
able to accumulate a quarter million business in eight months almost without q 
cent’s capital. This has been possible only through the intelligent and joya| 
support of the 30 and odd cooperative oil associations that have patronized ihe 











State organization and through the fact that a man could be found who had such ope 
great faith in the future of the movement that he undertook to manage the tho 
concern without any initial capital, just banking on the loyalty of a few local gro 
groups who had pledged their support to it. het 
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Cooperative Production by Indiana Farm Bureau 





N INTERESTING instance of practical cooperation between 
farmers and organized labor is noted in the January 238, 1928, 
issue of Labor. According to this account, the Indiana Farm 

Bureau takes wool sheared from the sheep, manufactures it into cloth 
at Columbia City, and then has a tailoring company make it into 






suits which are sold to farm bureau members. This tailoring com- 
pany has a contract with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, some dit 
of whose members it employs. The bureau also makes woolen rm 
blankets in the same fashion. 7 
It was recently announced that the members of organized labor 
will hereafter be allowed to participate in these enterprises as con- 
sumers on substantially the same basis as the members of the farm D 
bureau. 
In 
Condition of the Cooperative Movement in Various Countries a 
Austria TI 
re 
HE cooperative movement of Austria has had perhaps more ex 
difficult postwar conditions to meet than has that of any other T 
European country. Notonly were there the quite genera! con- ns 
ditions of unemployment among the members with resultant decrease 7 
of purchasing power, generally unfavorable industrial and econol" 
conditions, and enormous inflation of the currency, but there was a 


also the almost overwhelming disaster of losing, over night «s 't 
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were, nearly three-fourths of the cooperative membership and its 
resources by the partition of the country. The struggle for existence 
was long and difficult and was further complicated by the fact that 
the condition of the currency was such as to make it almost impossible 
to ascertain the true financial condition of the cooperative movement. 

Data recently published for 1926 show a fairly general though not 
as yet complete recovery from the postwar difficulties, but the move- 
ment has not regained its pre-war status. _ 

The report of the Union of German-Austrian Consumers’ Societies, 
quoted in Cooperative Information No. 60 of the International 
Labor Office, shows that in the period 1913-1926 the number of 
affiliated societies has increased from 91 to 129 and their membership 
from 152,278 to 317,936. In the same period sales have increased 
from 67,167,155 to 129,447,172 schillings.' 

For the 74 societies which reported for both 1913 and 1926, member- 
ship increased 67 per cent and sales 137 per cent, while the average 
sales per member rose from 465 to 608 schillings; this latter, how- 
ever, was practically nullified by the increase in retail prices. 

Mrs. Emmy Freundlich, writing in the November, 1927, issue 
of the International Cooperative Bulletin, states that expenses of 
operation are higher than before the war, but still remain lower than 
those in other countries. ‘‘It must, however, be admitted that the 
sross surplus is nowhere so small as in Austria. The difference 
between the purchase and sale price in Germany is about 8 per cent 
higher than in Austria.” 

Assets in 1926 were 4,000,000 schillings more than before the war, 
and the share capital was 1,000,000 schillings less. This is ascribed 
to ‘low wages and the impoverishment of the whole people.’”’ Ac- 
counts receivable have increased because many members are com- 
pelled by “low wages and inadequate relief’? to buy on credit. 
Reserves have increased considerably as compared with pre-war 
times, and savings deposited with the societies have also increased. 
Mrs. Freundlich states: 

When the total figures are taken into account, it can not be said that the con- 
dition of our societies to-day is worse than it was before the war. All that is 
required is higher wages for the workers and an increase in the purchasing power. 


The development will then be speedy and the difficulties, especially the acquisition 
of capital, will be overcome. 


Canada ” 


PATA regarding the comparative development of the various 

branchesof the cooperativemovementin Canada have been scarce. 
In order to obtain at least a rough idea of this, the following figures 
have been compiled from an official report of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labor and the report of the Canadian Cooperative Union. 
These data can not be claimed to be entirely accurate, as the official 
report was simply a list of societies, classified as to type to some 
extent but grouping under ‘‘ Miscellaneous” many kinds of societies. 
This group has been subdivided where it was possible to tell from the 
hame or deseription of the society just what kind of business it was 


_—_. 


Schilling at par=14.07 cents; exchange rate in 1926 about par. 
Data are from Canadian Department of Labor, Sixth — on organization in industry, commerce, 
and the professions in Canada, 1927: Canadian Cooperator, issues of August, September, and December, 
1927; and Statistical Yearbook of Quebec, 1926. 
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engaged in. The miscellaneous group, as given below, without doubt 
still contains numerous consumers’ societies as well as producers’ o,. 
ganizations of varioussorts. The data given for consumers’ societia, 
cover mainly those societies which are affiliated with the Canadian 
Cooperative Union and represent only a part of the whole consumers’ 
movement in that country. 

















TaBLe 1.—DEVELOPMENT OF VARIOUS TYPES OF COOPERATIVE Soc], TIES Ix 
CANADA ol 
. Number of | ; 
Type of society ga ty societies | Number of 
reporting | ™¢mbers 

Agricultural societies: 
Vegetable growers____._______ Fe ee ky emoes A te lle ele 85 74 9 O19 
| ERE SE LELe: CTR pb tedid bkn$ 5 iti 54 46 22 475 
I a i 100 85 | 61. 8a 
Grain growers ..............- ares EAE Oe eS ES eS de 197 149 286, 408 
EE TE EET FS LE RE OS RO ee ee 13 13 1 O44 
Tobacco growers... .______.- a elif y Sills 5 py stele bo 2 L | 2 300 
Marketing farm produce-.-. 68 40 2 64] 
snl pandircescoce hse ne--sepecce>-accatepiear-cecep es 14 12 408 
aes Wee SUOIIND Cs oii A SI. 1122 122 33, 279 
Consumers’ societies._..............- wee Heeb pied bo+ gece bareskserdas 21 19 7, 804 
Miscellaneous. -.........-- Mieeata a BRS og A eae as ee SS a 285 215 | 17, 64] 
MRR Brcko:  adgehol Skee, deme et ras eee. eat le gy 961 776 4 1) 








1 Number reporting. 


No data are available as to the amount of business done by the 
various types of societies. During 1925 the cooperative people's 
banks of Quebec made loans aggregating $3,909,790, while the 20 
local societies for which the Cooperative Union of Canada reported 
had sales for 1926 amounting to $3,358,162. The share capital of 
these latter societies amounted to $434,823, and their reserves to 
$208,449. Net profit in the amount of $230,535 was realized and of 
this $165,062 was returned in purchase dividends. 

At the 1927 consumers’ cooperative congress a resolution was 
passed favoring ‘the formation of an interprovincial cooperative 
wholesale society to take over the trading department of the United 
Farmers of Canada and appointing a committee to negotiate with 
the latter organization to that end. Provincial wholesales are also 
being considered in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Manitoba. 


France 


HE yearbook of the National Federation of Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive Societies of France* for 1926-1927 contains summary 
data not only for societies affiliated with the federation but also for 
the independent societies. The method of compiling the statistics 
and the form of their presentation in the yearbook have been changed 
and this has retarded publication. The data relate only to the year 
1924, but are of interest, since statistics of the cooperative move- 
ment of France are scarce. 
Table 2, compiled from the report shows the development of the 
movement from 1922 to 1924: 


' Fédération Nationale des Coopératives de Consommation. Annuaire de la coopération (°° 4! née), 
1926-1927. Paris, 1926. 
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LE 2,-DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN FRANCE, 
TABLE “* 1922 AND 1924 
Membership Business 
GB he onde: ro ae “12 
; num- | Num- Num- 
: : | Members | age per| ,° Amount’ | age per 
ties | ties re- | societ ties re- societ 
port- | ¥| port- | SOT 
ing | ing 
by tds ENS AD | aE EES 
1922 Francs | Francs 
\ffiliated societies. ...-.------------ 1,937 | 1,562 | 1,338, 708 857 | 1, 564 | 1, 116, 670, 256 | 713, 983 
Independent societies we eee eeaeceecee 2, 363 | 2, 278 | 991, 161 435 2, 169 630, 553, 037 290, 7il 
Petal. .n tee nececen 4,300 | 3,840 | 2,329,869|  606| 3,733 | 1,747, 223, 203 | 468, 048 
1924 | 
Affiliated societies. ...........-..-.. 1,558 | 1,483 | 1,351, 457 911 | 1,470 | 1, 402, 090, 682 | 953, 803 
Independent COUMEIB sg. 6 i hebhn dine 2, 090 2,075 | 801, 245 386 1, 995 742, 423, 567 | 372, 142 
De Ta 5 TS 3,648 | 3, 558 | 2,152,702 | 605 | 3,465 | 2, 144,514, 249 | 618, 907 
| | 








———_ 


It will be noted that the number of societies decreased. Many 
little societies were dissolved, while others were merged with larger 
organizations. The report states that “this tendency toward amal- 
gamation manifests itself almost exclusively among societies organ- 
ized through the efforts of the national federation.’”’ Some of the 
decrease in number of societies is due also to the elimination of socie- 
ties which had a merely nominal existence. 

It is seen that the societies affiliated with the national federation 
have shown a slight increase in size but the independent societies 
have become smaller. Both classes of organizations showed an 
increase in average sales. 

There are in France 48 so-called ‘‘development societies.’’ These 
are societies formed by the amalgamation of all the societies of an 
entire district. The increasing importance of these societies in the 
cooperative movement of France is shown by the fact that their sales, 
which formed 35 per cent of the combined sales of societies affiliated 
with the national federation in 1920, constituted 44 per cent in 1924. 


Germany 


Ac COUNTS seem to indicate increasing prosperity in the German 
cooperative movement. A report from Mr. J. K. Huddle, 
American consul at Cologne, deals with the annual congress of the 
German Cooperative Union (Deutscher Genossenschaftsverband), which 
is the organization of the Schulze-Delitzsch societies. From 1924 to 
1926 the average working capital of these societies has risen from 
360,000 marks * per society to 790,000 marks per society, the paid-in 
capital stock rose from 81,000,000 to 194,000,000 marks, and savings 
accounts from 88,000,000 to 431,000,000 marks. The present com- 
bined working capital of societies of this type is stated to be 
1,300,000,000 marks. 
The same tendency is noted among the consumers’ cooperative 
societies belonging to the Central Union of German Consumers’ 
Cooperative Societies. Not only has there been a considerable 


—_— 





‘Gold mark=23.8 cents. 
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increase in the business of these societies, but the savings d 


4 > At posits of 
members have increased at such a rate that the societies {ing t 
impossible to make use of all the money. The 1927 genera] cal 
vention of the union, therefore, decided to establish a cooperatiy, 


mortgage bank and use the savings deposits to finance the 
of homes for the members.® 

The data below are taken from the 1927 yearbook of the Central 
Union of German Consumers’ Cooperative Societies. Table 3 shows 
the development of the societies affiliated with the union as woll «. 


building 
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the growth of the wholesale society: 
TaBLe 3.—DEVELOPMENT OF CENTRAL COOPERATIVE UNION AND COOPERATIVE 
WHOLESALE SOCIETY, BY SPECIFIED YEARS, 1903 TO 1926 
[Gold mark = 23. 8 cents] 
er tes Value of 
oe r of | Num- |umber of} Amount of poods Savings 
Organization and year| affili- | ber re- | : goods manu-| Reserves | deposits 
ated | porting, ™embers business factured - tt se 
societies, 
Central Union: Marks Marks Marks Marks T! 
ee eng 685 | 639 | 575,449] 176,456,549 | 14,712,751 | 3,531,595 | 6, 190, 79 
| RES BC at 1,140 | 1,225 | 1,705,022 | 691, 404, 552 | 129, 255, 651 | 14,526,978 | 79. 108 375 . 
is.. casachignssch 1,293 | 1,201 | 2,715,633 | 417,808,648 | 69,310,062 | 3,442,597 49° 140, is tor 
i icc inohmeced 1,113 | 1,054.| 3,383,765 | 854, 368, 720 | 205, 981, 117 | 15,408,336 67. 883.5) fedi 
_) erases 1,093 | 1,039 | 3,197, 751 | 1, 052, 697, 214 | 240, 549, 392 | 18,863,728 109) 123 7% 
Wholesale society: me! 
adie aitiw diene fl SA BR i 4g Bae 59, 500 
RRO: SE gna sere ee 157, 524, 040 | 10, 475, 273 | 8, 053, 531 me 
_, SER SL CRRRRETE ett tendon 91, 549,934 | 11,720,857 | 1, 202, 175 ’ 
___. EOee RT emeeres? ESRD GOT as ES! 228, 169, 471 35, 339, 389 | 5, 714, 821 
aeRO ON | se ee~ereiaahidiitaabasiadl 294, 173,971 | 45, 675, 780 | 7, 893, 614 = 
Below is shown the distribution of cooperators, according to their 
occupation in 1926: 
Number Per cen cls 
x a ak ( 
Independent tradespeople__..........._.-- 176, 816 5. 62 Foot 
Independent farmers_..........----.----- 102, 610 3. 27 Prin 
Professional and public employees_-_-_-__-__- 306, 007 9. 74 Mis 
Wage earners in industry___.___.._.____-_- 2, 086, 851 66. 45 
Wage earners in agriculture_______________ 90, 619 2. 89 . 
Persons without fixed occupation_.______-- 377, 767 12. 03 
seasin Worddcins tot Wit abtac ip de potent onkrhe Raat 3, 140, 670 100. 
Great Britain Clo 
Fo 
‘THE cooperative movement of Great Britain continues its steady = 
progress. ‘Notwithstanding the disastrous general strike of 
last year [1926] with its loss of earning and purchasing power, the whi 
British consumers’ movement increased its sales by nearly £8,0(0,(00 
sterling,* and for every working-day added 1,124 families to its pur- th 
chasing membership. * * On the total sales of nearly £200, lit 
. . . * 
000,000 sterling a surplus of £22,000,000 was distributed. * . 
In other words, a return of £70,000 sterling was made daily on 4 st 
daily turnover of £616,000—an 11 per cent saving on purchases. bh 
5 International Labor Office. Cooperative Information 58. Geneva, 1927, p. 3. b 
® Pound sterling at par=$4.8665; exchange rate approximately par. b 


7 International Cooperative Bulletin, London, October, 1927, p. 308. 
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The average number of members per society is 4,052. Ten societies 
have over 50,000 members, and 494 societies have fewer than 1,000 

»mbers. 
mold fields of activity are constantly being widened and new fields 
entered. With a part of the £121,000,000 surplus accumulated by 
the cooperators, the Cooperative Wholesale in 1926 made advances to 
agricultural and primary producers in other European countries ‘to 
empower them to effectively market their produce without exploita- 
tion.” ‘The cooperative laundries of Manchester and the surround- 
ing district have united, opening a federal laundry which, it is stated 
‘n the November, 1927, issue of The Cooperative Review (Man- 
chester), is the largest laundry in the world. A cooperative hotel 
is being planned to be erected in London, which will contain 100 bed- 
rooms and a restaurant. It will be run on cooperative lines, except 
that, instead of each member having one vote, an extra vote will be 
allowed for each full £100 of share capital owned in excess of £50. 


Workers’ Productive Societies 


HE 1927 yearbook of the central organization of the cooperative 
workshops of Great Britain, the Cooperative Productive Federa- 
tion, contains data for 1925 for the 42 societies in affiliation with the 
federation. Table 4, compiled from the report, shows the develop- 
ment of these societies from 1924 to 1925: 


TABLE 4.—-DEVELOPMENT OF WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE ENTERPRISES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1924 AND 1925 








nl | 












































Number of | Number of | Amount of sales Net trading surplus 
Industry | societies, members, 
— | endof | endof 
| 1925 1925 1924 1925 1924 | 1925 
| 
F | aeere. wae 8 
Clothing. .... 01. svi es | 8 5,936 | £1,221, 827 | £1,285, 669 £81, 255 £76, 304 
Footwear . . . . i. Secunia 16 5, 291 676, 678 670, 774 24, 453 21, 522 
Printing... ....2 22 D3 Sse ll 1, 676 103, 065 105, 741 4,917 3, 701 
Miscellaneous... ........<..s<.- 7 1, 358 216, 393 223, 174 1, 849 | 5, 649 
} | "7 
Total. iii. thi eddds 42 | 14, 261 | 2, 217, 963 | 2, 285, 358 112, 474 | 107, 176 
oy and Reserves, | Number of employees | Anne ree 
Industry B ow og tiny: il end of | 
ital, end of 1925 
1925 1924 | 1925 | 1924 | 1925 
Clothing BBR g tS! a0) Mee £430,504 | £145, 118 2, 951 3, 078 £36. 5 | £89. 2 
Postwear. ...... seat 277, 318 136, 837 1, 686 1, 711 125. 6 | 121.3 
Printing... .... 32; cee , 639 17, 040 325 355 139. 5 137.9 
Miscellaneous__..............- 75, 279 22, 452 622 634 105. 0 106. 6 
va 
Total... eae 866, 830 321, 447 5, 584 5, 778 | 103. 5 | 103. 6 














The report points out that “the reduction of realized surpluses 
from 1924 to 1925] both in amount and in proportion to sales is a 
little surprising, but may be partially attributed to less competition 
and also to falling wiithidels prices, necessitating writing down of 
stock values. The results for the earlier half of 1925 were distinctly 
better than for the latter half in most cases. Unfortunately, indus- 
trial conditions compel the prediction that 1926 will prove to have 
been worse than 1925 in these respects.” 








* Report from the office of the American Consulate General, London, July 12, 1927. 
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Japan 


DATA given in the November, 1927, issue of the Internationg 

Labor Review (Geneva) show that since 1906 the number 
of consumers’ societies has increased from 2 to 129 in 1925, the mem. 
bership from 2,184 to 119,946, the capital from 22,140 yen® to 2.249. 
456 yen, and the sales from 230,599 yen to 21,372,081. 

ore than two-fifths (42 per cent) of the membership are Salaried 
employees and 36.5 per cent are wage earners. The remaining 2); 
per cent are persons engaged in agriculture, industry, commerce, anq 
miscellaneous pursuits. 

Mexico 


RESS release No. 284 of the All American Cooperative Commis. 
sion states that Mexican students have formed a cooperative 
society that is unusual in its field. It is a society for industrial, tech. 
nical, and commercial training. It has opened workshops wher 
teachers out of employment “a students working their way through 
school may obtain work. A permanent exhibition has been opened 
in Mexico City, where the articles made by the members are on gale. 
It is stated that after six months’ operation, the society had cleared 
sufficient to purchase furniture, tools, and raw materials and had ip. 
creased its original capital by 25,000 pesos.” It has recently opened 
a cooperative restaurant and is planning, with a students’ bank, to 
open a consumers’ cooperative store. 





















Russia 


A» ACCOUNT, recently issued, of the cooperative movement in 

Russia, written by Mr. N. Barou, director of the Moscow 
Narodny Bank™ contains interesting data regarding the movement 
there. As is pointed out in the introduction to the book written by 
E. F. Wise, an English economist, much has been accomplished by the 
cooperative movement in various countries, yet “progress in Russia, 
both of consumers and of agricultural cooperation, in the last five 
years leads the world.”’ 


There are more than twice as many contributing shareholding members of 
consumers’ cooperative societies as in any other country. There are many more 
actual societies than inany other country. A larger variety of agricultural! prod- 
ucts are now marketed cooperatively than in any othercountry. The cooperative 
movement plays a greater part in the business life and social and political educa- 
tion of the nation than in any other country. 

The Russian movement may not have the solidity or the accumulated resources 
of the British movement. ut it has concentrated into a decade or so the 
experience of tackling internal problems which in normal circumstances would 
have taken half a century to acquire. It makes up in courage, energy, and con- 
fidence what it lacks in leat of experience. It has had the unique advantage 
of having taken a big, active part in the reorganization of a great country on lines 
along which its own principles predominate. The details of its organization and 
operation, the methods it has found effective, can not but make its study inter- 


esting to British readers. 


It is stated that of the branches of the cooperative movement the 
consumers’ societies have ‘‘the most extensive organization, the 


* Yen, at par=49.85 cents; average exchange rate in 1925 was 41.04 cents. 
#” Peso at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate, October, 1927 =47.66 cents. eo 
4! Barou, N.: The cooperative movement in the U. 8. 8. R. and its foreign trade. London, |\- 
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jargest membership, and the strongest financial position.” They 
‘sclude in their membership 25 per cent of all the peasant families in 
the country, 63 to 64 per cent of all trade-unionists, and 75 per cent 
of the transport workers. They serve some 30 per cent of the whole 
trade of Russia. Agricultural cooperation also plays a very impor- 
‘ant part in the national economy. It is stated that the peasants in 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics derive a large part of their 
income from the sale of articles produced by them in their own 
pouseholds, and these peasant producers have formed their special 
cooperative organization through which their products are sold. 

Mr. Barou gives the following data showing the relative develop- 
ment attained by each of the three branches of the movement: 


TapLE 5.—DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA 
[Pound sterling at par=$4.8665; exchange rate, about par] 





























Amount of business in— 
: Number of| Number of 
Type of society societies members 
1924-25 1925-26 
Consumers’ cooperatives. _.............-....-..-- 28, 739 11, 363, 000 | £400, 846, 560 | £667,195, 767 
Agricultural cooperatives wee meee eee ene we meee ene eee 59, 500 A 000, 000 123, 656, 080 224, 550, 264 
Peasants’ crafts cooperatives - ..........-..-.----- 13, 000 756, 000 43, 386, 243 107, 619, 047 
Wtel., . . .. scsuamacbenaneelal sites asdiles 0% w deceitind 101, 239 19, 119, 000 567, 888, 883 999, 365, 078 
\ | 





Besides the domestic business, the cooperative organizations of 
Russia do a large business each year in the export of raw materials 
and the importation of manufactured goods and other commodities. 
During 1925 the central organizations’ exports amounted to £8,154,- 
296 and their imports to £4,059,840. 


Sweden 


A MOST interesting and readable account of the development of 
the cooperative movement in Sweden has recently been 
issued by the Cooperative Union of Great Britain.’ 

Although the word “‘cooperation”’ as a name for a form of economic 
; activity appeared in the Swedish language as early as 1825, the first 
cooperative organizations did not appear until shortly after 1848, 
reaching a larger scale of development about 1865. These early 
; societies almost without exception have dissolved or have lost their 
cooperative character, partly due to the absence of cooperative 
legislation. 

The struggles and development of the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment since the beginning of the twentieth century have been typified 
by those of the Cooperative Union (the “K. F.’’) which was formed 
in 1899. Its formation is described as ‘“‘the real starting point of 
Swedish cooperative development.” 

In the first year of K. F.’s existence 30 societies, with about 7,300 
members, affiiated. As the need of a source of cooperative supplies 
was keenly felt, even at that early date, a cooperative wholesale 











“ Gjores, Axel. Cooperation in Sweden. Manchester (England), Cooperative Union ¢Ltd.), 1927. 
(lnternational cooperative series No. 5.) 
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society independent of K. F. was established in 1900 and began 


operations in the same year. Failure was inevitable. The jo, 
society had only some $125 of capital, the Cooperative Union Was 
as poor as the wholesale and could give no assistance, and the affiliated 
societies were in no position to advance more capital or even to Day 
cash for their goods. The little wholesale was forced to eo oyt of 
business in 1903. 

In 1904, however, on the authority of the convention of the preced. 
ing year, the Cooperative Union began to act as adviser and to assist 
the local societies in their buying, even acting in some cases as pur. 
chasing agent. During 1904 the sales so made amounted to song 
$75,000, but by 1906 these had increased to over half a million dollars 
Encouraged by this growth, the movement began to increase its 


activities. 
Even this modest success had, however, attracted the unfavorable 
attention of private dealers, and in 1906 there began the first of a long 


series of attempts to exterminate the new movement. Several firms 
which had entered into trading relations with K. F. were persuaded 
to repudiate their agreements with it. The result was to force the 
union, which hitherto had acted only as agent, to purchase on its 
own account and to open up a warehouse for the storage of goods, 
This provoked a new attack; this time the margarine combine, of 


which the union had made large purchases for its local societies, 
refused to recognize the union, later extending its action to the local 
societies as well. 

This move the union met by the purchase of a small factory not 
in the cartel and by declaring a boycott against the products of 
the two largest manufacturers of margarine. A price war ensued, 


the Cooperative Union financing its losses and operations by a “‘peo- 
ple’s loan.’’ This lasted for two years, ending in the destruction of 
the combine. In 1911 the union was boycotted by the soap and 
chocolate manufacturers and finally by the sugar trust. The first 


two boycotts the union overcame without much difficulty and met 
the third by importing sugar from Germany. 


General denial of credit by the banks was another device resorted 
to, but without success. 

The net result of all these attacks was to bring the movement to 
the notice of the general public and to quicken the interest and pride 
of the people in this new movement that was fighting for the people’s 
cause so courageously. New members were drawn to the movement 


and additional societies to the union. By 1913 the individual mem- 
bership of the local societies in membership with K. F. had passed 
the 100,000 mark. The World War served further to stimulate 


interest in cooperation and membership increased rapidly during 
that time. Nor did the membership fall off after the close of the 
war, as it did in so many countries. By 1925 the combined member- 
ship of the societies affiliated with K. F. had risen to more than 3()(),(00. 

Cooperation was demonstrated to be no longer any kind of fad or cult but 4 
citizen movement in the truest sense, and more and still more of the Swedish 

ople are coming to recognize in this movement a significant and important 
actor in economic progress. And this high appreciation has been honestly 
earned. Since the war cooperation has entered upon productive activities, and 
established them in areas where previously powerful monopolies had ruled and 


had dictated a price policy that had been to the serious disadvantage of the 
great mass of consumers. By embarking on its own account in these industries— 
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hore we have principally in mind margarine manufacture and flour milling— 
cooperation has dealt a serious blow to monopolist autocracy and has reestab- 
ished the full free play of supply and demand on prices. In this plain proof, 
open and simple to the whole nation, of the general social standard of a coopera- 


tive movement lies, beyond any doubt, one of the most potent reasons and explana- 


F sions for the remarkable advance made during the period under review. 


Attacks upon the union had not ceased with the war. The mar- 
garine factory of the union had been outgrown and was sold in 1914. 
The cartel which had disbanded as a result of the struggle between 
it and the Cooperative Union was later revived and in the absence of 
competition began to enforce monopoly prices upon the consumer. 
In 1921 the union erected a new factory, the product of which was 
slid at a price which would, after paying expenses and providing 
reserves, yield a 3 per cent dividend to the purchasing societies. 
“Its influence ON margarine prices was immediate and emphatic. 
Week after week these crumbled down until at present they have 
fallen to about half of the prices prevailing before the cooperative 
factory disturbed the plot.” 

Of even greater value has been the intervention of K. F. ‘in the 
four-milling industry.’”’ A combine uniting all the millers of the 
country had succeeded in enforcing exorbitant prices. ‘‘ Parliament, 
and the press, and the or at large were deeply incensed that the 
ring should, year after year, levy [upon] the daily bread of the com- 
mon people, but unperturbed by any protest or complaint the cartel 
continued to exploit its opportunities until at last the cooperative 
movement took up arms.”’ In 1922 K. F. bought one of the largest 
of the mills, and after remodeling and modernizing it began the 
manufacture of flour in 1924. 

Thus commenced a struggle which the whole country has followed with rapt 
attention and whieh has resulted in very substantial curtailment of the lavish 
margin till then separating the raw-material cost and the flour-selling price. 
Driven by the competition of the cooperative mill, the cartel has been compelled 
unceasingly to adjust its prices, and the saving assured to the consumers of 
Sweden may be reckoned, so far, as somewhere in the neighborhood of 8,000,000 
kronor.! 

A second mill was later taken over so that to-day some 25 per cent 
of all the flour produced in machine mills in Sweden comes from the 
mills of the K. F. : 

Another article on which a monopoly price had been maintained 
was goloshes, which are a very important commodity in a country 
like Sweden. Failing of success in its attempt to induce the cartel 
to reduce its prices, K. F. bought a controlling interest in one of the 
combine firms and has been sole owner since July, 1927. The union 
also operates a shoe factory, a spice-packing establishment, and a 
chemicals and sundries factory. 


Constitution of the Consumers’ Cooperative Movement 


LL classes of people are’ represented in the membership of the 

consumers’ cooperative movement of Sweden, from the Beaver 

laborers to (in one case) a prince of royal blood. The composition 
of the membership of K. F. in 1925 was as follows: 





" Krona at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate about par. 
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Per cent 
Industrial and factory workers___.........-.-.-.-.--____ 29. 3 
ME ECD e Seeetye Mee dye! ta 4 oe > tt: 20. 5 
Farmers and small holders. __ . -_-..-..-....--.-....-_- - 15.2 
Clerks, public employees, etc. ___._._...-.---.....--___. 5) 


Employees of small workshops 











) 
REELS CE EST TEE ey Sa, eee man te See 47 
Proprietors of small workshops_.-__-_____________-____- : 3.1 
Professional classes, civil service employees, etc_______- : 2.4 
IN ds Sian cil bedi de bias alate or tive biel esis. 0 
i 3 er aaa iin thin ail Ni i hi 10. 4 






Total__- 








The writer notes that: 


Throughout the country generally the tendency is toward a general socig 


admixture, which gives cause for much satisfaction, since cooperation jn jts 
essence is not a movement peculiar or copyright to this or that class, but seeks 
to include all. This development is the more gratifying in that there has heey 
not the slightest sign accompanying of any ill will between the various groups, 
but all have put aside their class or political interests and have united in commoy 
labor on the problems cooperation aims to solve. 





Types of Cooperative Societies in Sweden 




















[DETAILED statistics of the cooperative societies of various sorts 

are contained in a report recently issued by the Swedish Office 
of Social Affairs,"* covering the year 1925. According to this report 
the number of societies in operation on December 31, 1925, was 
as follows: 


Consumers’ societies: Number 
es be oe ed ere eR gee - 1, 580 
Restaurants and cafés________- oth < : 80 
Housing - - _ - _- S503 lk SCE SS Oe BaP 1, 387 
Other construction... . 2 2 2 se Le ee 2, 740 
Electricity ..._....- ota Bk ‘ 1, 526 
Central organizations- - - _- OG #6 6s OO Pe. 26 
Re Ay ole taal: Nace Sho ae etl Rata te ale hes SO 


Total 


Productive societies: 


Agricultural— 
Purchase of raw materials.____._.____._-____-_-- 1, 546 
puromeace Of machimery. 2c. a ck f. 285 
reo ah bee te é 92 


Dairies _ — — _ _ - 
Breweries - - - - 
Egg marketing_- 
Breeding. - - - - _- 
Distilleries_ — _ _ _- 
RE IE TR Ee ae : 
CE SRE isms, bald chee eek xis kw 36 
Other 








4 Sweden. [Social departementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ verksamheti Sverige 4r 1!2°. ~! ck- 


holm, 1927. 
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Productive societies—Continued. 
Other— 
Workers’ productive 


Printing 
Credit 


Of the total number of 949 consumers’ societies in Sweden in 1925, 
986, with 313,543 members, were affiliated to the Cooperative Union, 
while 63, with 11,678 members, were independent. 








FAMILY ALLOWANCES AND CHILD 
ENDOWMENT 





London Conference on Family Allowances ' 


(>: OCTOBER 14 and 15, 1927, a public conference on f,; 


. So family 
allowances was held under the auspices of the British Family 


Endowment Society at the London School of Economics. 


large number of important local and national organizations = 
represented at this meeting. 

A resolution was carried urging “‘the Government to appoint , 
royal commission which shall make inquiries into the question of 
family allowances in all its aspects and shall make recommendations 
as to whether, and if so, by what methods, a system of family alloy. 
ances should be introduced.”’ 

Special attention was given to various possible methods of financing 
a family endowment scheme. Mr. J. L. Cohen advocated a social 
insurance system and estimated that, at a flat rate of 6 shillings per 
week per child under 16 years of age, the cost per annum would be 
£160,000,000.2, He suggested that the State, employers, and the 
workers contribute equally to this fund, at the rate of Is. 8d. per week 


per worker. 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford was in favor of a scheme under which the total 
cost of family endowment would be met by the State. This is the 
plan which has the backing of the Independent Labor Party of 
Great Britain. 

The equalization fund system was described by Mr. John Murray. 

Various other problems were discussed, Sir William Beveridge and 
Dr. R. A. Fisher taking up the question of the possible reaction of 
family endowment upon population. The available information on 
this subject ‘‘did not appear to be adequate to enable any conclusions 
to be reached.”’ 

The physiological basis of a minimum wage and minima for families 
of different sizes were presented by Professor Mottram. . 

Miss Eleanor Rathbone proposed the introduction of various kinds 
of experimental family endowment schemes—for example, « State 
system for civil servants and teachers; an equalization fund system 
for the coal mining industry; and contributory insurance schemes 
for friendly societies and various professions. She held that under 
the existing wage system an immense proportion of children were 
being unsatisfactorily brought up and ‘‘that a case had been made 
out for the appointment of a royal commission to inquire into the 
whole subject of family endowment.” 





1 Family Endowment Society. Monthly Notes, London, October, 1927, p. 1; Interna 1] Labor 
Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Nov. 21, 1927, * 227. : = 
2 At par, pound = $4.8665, shilling = 24.3 cents, penny =2.03 cents. xchange rate is approxi tain 
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Western Australia Labor Report on Child Endowment 


by the Western Australian Labor Party was presented to a 
-pecial conference of trade-unions held at Perth, July 27, 1927.! 

\ summary of certain sections of the document is given below. 

\t the outset the committee insists that “‘any system of endow- 
ment for children based on a rearrangement of wages either on the 
foundation of a man, or @ man and wife, would not only involve 
, considerable reduction in the sum of the basic wage, but as a further 
consequence would also mean that the workers generally would suffer 
reductions in the amounts payable to them under other acts, such as 
the workmen’s compensation act.”’ In fact it would be equivalent 
to a reduction of the basic wage which is now established for a family 
consisting of @ man, wife, and two children. 

According to the committee, the contemporary Governmental 
proposals for child endowment have involved a reduction of the 
basic wage, the argument being that employers are allegedly support- 
ing large numbers of children who are nonexistent. 

The following statistics for the Commonwealth are presented in the 
section of the report on workers affected: 


A* PORT on child endowment made by a committee appointed 


Number of male wage earners, unmarried 
Number of male wage earners, married, with grown children 
Number of male wage earners, married, with no children 


Total id, pegs esk atoll dea ee aloe i. te 835, 000 


As the total number of adult salaried employees and wage earners 
in the Commonwealth is estimated at approximately 1,470,000, the 
committee contends that almost.60 per cent of these would suffer a 
reduction in wages if the basic wage is fixed for an adult male or a 
man and wife instead of for a family of four or five. 

The impossibility of enacting uniform family endowment legislation 
in six different States was also emphasized. 


The following fundamental principles were formulated by the com- 
mittee: 


1. That wages be computed to insure a reasonable standard of life, having 
regard to the domestic obligations of the average worker. This means a man, 
wife, and two children. 

2. That endowment be assured for each child in every family in excess of two. 

3. That wages are an economic charge on industry; that endowment is a social 
obligation on the community. 

4. That endowment is related only to the extent of the family. It is not to 
be regarded as a corrective of arbitral deficiencies but as the right of the child. 
Furthermore, child endowment should be entirely independent of wage margins 
forskill. The persistent refusal of wage-fixing tribunals to apply index numbers 
| to the wage of the skilled worker has reduced the margin proportionately from 50 
per cent to 28 per cent over the basic wage, and any mixing of margins with 
mag endowment would further penalize the skilled workers in the same direc- 
10n. 

5. For the purpose of the endowment the occupation of the father should be 
disregarded. Whether working under an award or not, it is to be assumed that 
his income is based on what would provide for a man, wife, and two children, 


aad ee employee or not the children in the family in excess of two should 
de endowed. 


eeeeeeetinseeeteeeeees 


' Australian Labor Party, Western Australian Division. Special conference of unions to consider child 
‘adowment. [Report of committee.] 
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It is estimated by the committee that about 600,000 child: 
all classes would be eligible for endowment under its proposed 
A weekly allowance of 5s.” per child was declared to be ina 
The proper amount should, the committee thought, be dei, 
by investigation and the fund to meet the expense should }, 
by taxation. In this connection the report declares that “ 
which can pay 10,000,000 [pounds] more in 1926 than in 
taxation for purposes other than child endowment can find the money 
for the latter if only it has the will to do so.” 

The Australian Worker of August 3, 1927 (p. 6), states that the 
Perth conference of trade-unions to which the above report was sub. ) 


Q from 
scheme, 
‘equate. 
rmined 
2 raised 
& Nation 


1922 in 





mitted indorsed the child endowment policy of the Weste 
lian Labor Party and decided to back a Commonwealth e 
scheme providing for 10s. 6d. per week per child in excess of two with 
together with endowment for all dependent children of \ idows, wee 
deserted wives, and unmarried mothers. eee 
EE tae gran 

* Shilling at par=24.33 cents; average exchange rate for July, 1927 = 24.28 cents. satis 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Work of Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1925-26, 
1926-27 ' 


URING the fiscal year 1926-27 satisfactory cooperative relations 
[) continued between the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and the various States. The principal administrative matter 
vith Which the board and the States were interested during this period 
was the submission for approval of new State plans for the next five 
years.” These plans represent very definite progress in State pro- 
crams and questions which have arisen in this connection have been 
satisfactorily adjusted. All States and the Territory of Hawaii are 
now cooperating under the national vocational education act. The 
total number of States now developing programs under the national 
civilian vocational rehabilitation act is 41, including Florida and 
South Carolina, which accepted the terms of this law during the 
fiscal year 1926-27. 

As will be recalled, the vocational education and civilian vocational 
rehabilitation programs are financed from (1) Federal funds, (2) State 
funds, and (3) funds provided by local communities. The use of the 
Federal funds under the provisions of the Federal vocational educa- 
tion act and the Federal civilian vocational rehabilitation act is 
dependent upon the matching, at least, of these Federal funds by 
funds from the State or local communities or both. Indeed, the 
funds expended within States under both national acts and comple- 
mentary State laws, have in numerous instances exceeded the sums 
required to match Federal funds—in some cases being four or five 
times greater, 


In terms of totals, for the fiscal year covered by the preceding [1926] report, 
for each dollar of Federal funds there was provided for vocational education by 
the States $2.54 and for civilian vocational rehabilitation $1.19. This year [1927] 


the figure for vocational education is $2.65 and for civilian vocational rehabilita- 
tion $1.23. 


Vocational Education 









The following statement shows the number of reimbursement units 
federally aided for the years ending June 30, 1926 and 1927: 


Number of reimbursement units federally aided, 1925-26 and 1926-27 
Agricultural schools: 1925-26 . 1926-27? 








ST Rat RS ce Pa: Cb Ma, SOMERS yes eS 895 1, 049 
ER a PA ae eee: Sears. ce eee 204 248 
AB-Gave eee fe EE RS Le win wie ie Oe 3, 339 
RR a a Aaa lien Nae So 312 261 








Swe... SeRR UDG. ieee. ks. eee 4, 897 














tap ited States. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Eleventh annual report, 1927. Washington, 
' Figures for 1926-27 are provisional, subject to final audit of State accounts. 
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Trade and industrial schools: 1925-26 
EE IE Ee ape ere ay eee eee ee: Pere 666 
Part-time— 

ry PD Se eee Pe ee ee Pe oe 210 
General continuation ___________.________._u.___. 8 572 
REG eG ui G5. ED dts SROKA ts 305 
REG PR RP URS LE th th” SR LE CM nae 1, 753 

Home economic schools: 

I a 670 
Part-time _ - RS Gt ae eS A NL Se 113 
Rn Deis lad ee se a OLGA Gee 2 1, 023 
POET RCTS PIETER 7 Ne ye LP 8 eT as” 1, 806 
Geen Gas Fk oe Bee Osa) be a 8,051 8. 69 




















The total expenditure of Federal, State, and local money for yocg. 
tional education in the fiscal year 1926-27 was $24,553,332, an increase 
of $1,371,632 over the preceding year. 

The combined Federal, State, and local expenditures under the 
Federal vocational education act for different types of education for 
1925-26 and 1926-27 are as follows: 


1925-26 126-27 3 
I oi snica cinch x seen eis ee cs ee Ce ee $7, 164, 460 $7, 469, 205 
I gn 3, 137,392 3, 337, 828 
Part-time general continuation_____________________ 4, 456, 729 +, 875, 955 


ne i a Sb 3 Sa Gk 6,194,108 6, 463, 109 


The combined Federal, State, and local expenditures under the 
vocational education act for teacher training in the last two fiscal 
years are as follows: 


1925-26 1926-27 2 

a lle te wink a mist Ibe GA een ake ge ona 'G alii $797,143 $811, 887 
Euemne Goemeenes 2 a ee eG 725, 650 817, 563 
Trade or industrial subjects____._...........-._._-_- 706, 216 740, 988 
Pees aiin sp tuchis eds tol ermine ddabbenesinniticmint nignct 2, 229, 009 2, 370, 438 


According to the report under review the enrollment of pupils in 
vocational courses in the federally aided schools was 31,567 greater 
in 1926-27 than in 1925-26 and in the same period the number of 
teachers of such courses in these schools was increased by only 183: 


Pupils: 1925-26 026-27" 
Ia Ce oe ep fe hd RS RENE ag wT 406,690 449, 668 


Demet iised3 i ASG CE OOD Awe ie 346,728 335,317 

, RAPER, SMS Se RR. are, Safi SNM Ragan a Jee 753,418 784, 985 
Teachers: ; 
ee PI BOD I Ma Ea 11, 808 12, 259 
EA IIS Se ROR oD PS ER EO Ce 6, 909 6, 641 

tiie i ae ae 18, 717 18, 900 


— 





? Figures for 1926-27 are provisional, subject to final audit of State accounts. 
* Includes 12 coordination centers. 
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In the fiscal y ar 1926-27 the enrollment in public vocational 
~hools organized according to State plans approved by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, both federally aided and not feder- 
ally aided, totaled 911,626, an increase of more than 26,000 over the 
ore year as shown below: 







precedi 1g 






1925-26 1926-27 
Male, PUM einen is dnenerdenat}ae3% oe 464, 509 505, 214 
Femail Stina n cuheeenahe<<-n0ch onnec 420, 766 406, 412 














Wet cs) Lathan ude cc daceny 885, 275 






911, 626 







Trends in Vocational Education 


HE Federal Board for Vocational Education views with approval— 
(1) The tendency to establish vocational education programs in 
eoopers ia aay the representatives of occupations with which the 
ourses Gea. 
| (2) The tendency to develop cooperative apprenticeship programs 
carried on with the joint cooperation of labor, employers, and the 
public-school authorities. 
(3) The tendency to make more adequate provision for both youths 
and adults who are employed. 












Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation 





AS SAID above, 41 States are now cooperating under the civilian 

vocational rehabilitation act, the only States that are not at 
present so cooperating being Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Mary- 
land, Texas, Vermont, and Washington. Since the Federal civilian 
vocational rehabilitation program was inaugurated ‘29,126 disabled 
persons have been refitted or retrained and have been established in 
self-supporting employment.”’ 

In the last fiscal year (1926-27) 5,092 disabled persons were rees- 
tablished. The report for that year also states that there are 16,148 
persons in course of rehabilitation in the 41 States now doing such 
work and that 132 persons are engaged in this service. 

In 1926 the cost of civilian rehabilitation per person was $233; in 
1927, $255.70. 

In this connection attention is called to the cost of $300 to $500 in 
most of the States for the maintenance in a custodial institution or 
poorhouse of a person who is not able to work. 
























— 
— 





i. 
— 






Brookwood’s Seventh Scholastic Year ! 






N ITS seventh scholastic year (1927-28) there are 35 students at 
Brookwood resident labor college. These students (20 men and 
15 women) are from 13 States and Canada and represent the 

following 15 different occupations: Miners, railway carmen, elec- 

riclans, painters, garment workers, cap makers, hosiery workers, 
textile workers, upholsterers, bakers, leather-goods workers, machin- 
ists, and food workers. 


-_———— 












‘Brookwood Review, Katonah, N. Y., October-November, 1927, pp. 1, 3. 
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The courses, which cover from one to two years, are base. 


I . 
upon the past experience of the labor movement. Ther ry 
full-time instructors and one. on part time on the regula: eaching 
staff. Lectures are also given by various representatives «{ educa. 
tional institutions, business organizations, and trade-unions. both 


from this country and abroad. 

“A distinctive feature of the Brookwood classes is the cont 
to discussion made by the students, all of whom have been 
the labor movement.” 

As the cost of board and lodging at Brookwood is low—only 459 
per annum for scholarship students and $200 for those paying their 
own expenses—students are called upon to contribute seven hoy’ 
labor per week. The work is assigned by a committee of three 
students elected by the student-faculty education committee, 4) 
effort is made to assign work for which the students are especially 
fitted by their respective trades. ) 

Since its establishment in 1921 Brookwood College has graduated 
and returned to organized labor’s ranks some 90 trade-unionists, 
considerable percentage of these hold positions in their organizations 
Others though not union officials are engaged in valuable trade-unioy 
organization work or in teaching workers’ education classes. 


ribution 
active in 


SEE is enero cee 


Foremanship Training in the United States 


OREMANSHIP training is growing rapidly in the United States, 
F according to data obtained in the third annual survey conducted 
by the department of manufacture of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States.' It was found that 933 courses? in 
foremanship were being given in June, 1927, as compared with 324 
in June, 1926, and 105 in June, 1925. Practically every line of 
industry was represented in the 590 separate plants or organizations 
giving such instruction. 

Only three States—Mississippi, Nevada, and North Dakota— 
reported no foremanship courses in 1927, as against 11 in 1926. 
There was an increase in number of courses in 26 of the 38 Statesin 
which they were being given in 1926, in 6 there was no change, and 
6 showed a decrease. 

Public educational agencies were conducting 482 of the courses in 
1927, and private’ agencies 451. The report explains that the work 
of the public educational agencies includes “all foremanship instruc- 
tion supported in whole or in part by public education funds. It 
includes work conducted directly or indirectly by State vocational 
education departments, by the extension divisions of various State 
universities, by city school systems, and by other,agencies designated 
to receive public funds for the carrying on of such instruction. 
Under private agencies are included chambers of commerce, manu- 
facturers’ associations, the Y. M. C. A.; private schools, and individual 
companies, these bodies receiving no public education funds. The 
number of courses listed under public educational agencies is believed 





1Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Department of Manufacture. Growth of foremanship 


courses in the United States, June, 1926, to June, 1927. Washington [1927].- Mimeographed. bi 
+ The word *‘course’’ is used in the report te mean a series of meetings devoted exclusively to fore!) = P 
without reference to the method of instruction, such as conference method, lecture method, etc. 0 sts 


tics on correspondence instruction are included. 
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«o be complete, but the report points out that there may be omissions 
‘om the number listed under private agencies. 
Certain of the university extension agencies, while State supported, 


do not participate in Federal vocational education funds, under the 
B cnith-Hughes Act, dispensed through the State departments for 
vocational education, and consequently they charge for foremanship 
instruction. ‘These are: Massachusetts State Division of University 
Extension; industrial extension division of Rutgers University; the 


State University of New Jersey; co eb amet of engineering extension 
of Pennsylvania State College; an em extension division of 
University of Wisconsin. All of the other public educational agencies, 
including other university extension divisions, which conduct these 
courses, are believed, the report states, to be receiving Federal 
fnancial assistance under the Smith-Hughes Act and are therefore not 
permitted to charge for instruction. 

An analysis of 789 of the courses recorded for 1927 showed that 
in 16.5 per cent of them meetings were held daily; in 9.5 per cent, 
semiweekly; in 50.4 per cent, weekly; in 12.6 per cent, semimonthly; 
and in 8.5 per cent, monthly; in 2.5 per cent the period was not 
stated. The average length of the meetings was found to be about 
one hour and a half. The average number of foremen reached per 
course was 28.15 in 1927 (as compared with 25.80 in 1926), and the 
average number of hours of instruction per foreman, 23.82. 

The report states that there is a definite tendency to place fore- 
manship training on an organized and permanent basis, that better 
and more leaders are being trained for the work, and that manufac- 
turers’ associations, trade associations, chambers of commerce, and 
other institutions are coming more and more to the assistance of the 
individual company. In answer to the question, ‘‘Is foremanship 
training of value?” the statement is made that ‘‘probably the most 
conservative yet most eloquent answer is that the companies which 
have been at it longest—five to eight years—are continuing and in 
many instances enlarging their programs. True, a few have not 
succeeded as they had wished, but in practically every case they 
attribute it to conditions or methods. At the same time they express 
confidence in the general principle. * * * Accumulated experi- 
ences and results show that foreman training must be handled with 
care to produce the best results.” 

The great increase in courses within the short period from 1925 to 1927 bears 
eloquent testimony to the fact that to-day industry regards the trained foreman 
as 2 most important factor in management. 

The greater use of intricate and expensive machinery requires not only better 


trained attendants but better selected and equipped foremen to lead the personnel 
for more effective production. 


_eo 
— oo 





Reorganization of Belgian Superior Council of Technical 
Education ' 


DECREE providing for the reorganization of the Belgian 
Superior Council of Technical Education was issued November 
20,1927. The provision of occupational and technical educa- 
tion has not been the subject of any organic law in Belgium, but a 


—_—.... 


‘Comité Central Industriel de Belgique. Bulletin, Dec. 7, 1927, pp. 1395-1402. 
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superior council having supervision over technical education | 
in existence since 1906. 

The importance of clarifying and systematizing the rev:)|,tioy. 
governing the provisions for working-class education, from th stanq. 
point of the economic restoration of the country, has been wrved {,, 
some time by employers and workers. The trade-union coii:jti0, 
of the Belgian Labor Party and the General Confederation 6! Chyi.. 
tian Trade-Unions have devoted special sessions to the consi: 
of the problem and the Central Industrial Committee (employers 
appointed a permanent committee for the same purpose, while 
Provinces and cities have appointed consulting committees , 


S been 


ration 


technical education. i. 

The council ceased to function during the war but was reorganized 
in 1919. It met many difficulties in providing the necessary schools 
and teachers, but in spite of this fact considerable advancement has 
been made. In 1927 the number of schools and occupational! courses 


under the control of the State was 1,276, and the pupils in these 
courses numbered 125,000, of whom 90,000 were young men. 

The principal needs to be met by the reorganization were the 
institution of budgetary control whereby a proper division of the 
subsidies between the different schools should be made, securing 
better statistical information relative to industrial and occupational 
education, the separation of the imspection and administrative 
branches, and the creation of a purchasing commission for all the 
subsidized institutions. 

The council as reconstituted is made up of 44 members appointed 
for a term of three years. The employers’ and the workers’ representa- 
tives are chosen after consultation with the most representative 
associations of the two groups. The council is made up of four 
sections, as follows: Industrial and occupational education of boys, 


commercial education, mechanical arts (metiers d’art), and occupa- 
tional education of women. 

A permanent committee (which includes the president of the 
council, the director general of technical education, and the chair- 
man of each of the four sections and their secretaries) meets once a 


month, while the sections meet when called by the president of the 
council, which must be at least once every three months. A general 
assembly of all members of the council is held once a year. 














INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in January, 1928 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 

1) January, 1928, with comparable data for preceding months 

are presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six 
workers and lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

The bureau has no machinery for the prompt and full reporting of 
strikes and lockouts. Practically all the more important industrial 
disputes come to the attention of the conciliation service of the 
f Department of Labor and through the courtesy of the conciliation 
service the Bureau of Labor Statistics has access to the reports re- 
ceived by that office. Otherwise, the bureau must depend largely 
upon newspapers, trade journals, and labor periodicals for prelimi- 
nary reports of disputes. These preliminary reports are followed 
up by correspondence with the varrous parties concerned and, when 
necessary, by personal visits of representatives of the conciliation 
service and of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

For these reasons, the data here presented do not pretend to be 
absolutely complete or fully accurate. It is believed, however, that 
practically all the more significant strikes and lockouts are recorded 
and that the information submitted is sufficiently accurate to give a 
fair presentation of the situation in the United States in the matter 
of strikes and lockouts. | 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months— 
June, 1927, to January, 1928, inclusive—the number of disputes 
which began in these months, the number in effect at the end of, 
each month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows, 
in the last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The 
number of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of 
workers affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute meas- 
ured in working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade 
in question. It is to be noted that the figures given include only 
those disputes which have been verified by the bureau. 


TaBLE 1.-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JUNE, 1927, TO JANUARY, 1928 








Number of workers 


Number of disputes involved in disputes 


Nusshes of 
Month and year ara man-days 
Beginning | Ineffect | Beginning | In effect ao 
in at end in at end 
month of month of month 








June, 1927 
July, 1927___ 
August, 1927 


82 196, 047 
62 199, 087 
50 198, 367 
49 197, 588 
56 
50 
47 
59 


E553 
S28 


October, 1927 
November, 1927 
December,! 1927 
January,! 1928 


8 
g 

I 0 
Zz2== 
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' Preliminary figures subject to revision. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 















































. . . Jan 
ABLE 2 gives, by industry, the number of strikes beginning = 
T = 97 J = 9) ’ 5 bs . 
November and December, 1927, and January, 1928, and the qasuh 
number of workers directly involved. 
TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN NOVEMBER AND DECE\; 7 } 
AND JANUARY, 1928 ; 
a — —_ —— , — 
Number of disputes begin- | Number of worke: 
ning in— in disputes begi: 
Industry ———_ |} 
Novem- | Decem- | January,| Novem- | Decen inuar 
ber, 1927 | ber, 1927 1928 | ber, 1927 | ber, 19° ye" pakers 
. akers 
—————- - - —| |- . Buildin 
Automobiles , ; Ne 0 ee | lial weal Dean fae | 
ata a i ES ‘ 1 | 3, ae Leathe! 
a silasieteitlliieate aia |e a a ee 9 ning 
Building trades. - 3 2 4 | 106 RA . ome 
Chauffeurs and teamsters.____ row nes Tt l 2 338 ee ns () 
Clothing.______. et Reap: S 2 9 | 804 24 ‘ q 
Electrical and gas supply workers_________|_________. Bhigs. hi lade dpteekdd ) 
Furniture_._____ _ J | Rea TEES 32 hs - 
Go ioc. ae ee aE ERS had gd eae 
Laundry - ---- = én fi wgeied ib cehbe cemieat © ed de ecetels ches 
a ii eal re * ‘ A EGER (oF ot Shes Aine _f Arete 
Longshoremen and freight handlers_______|...._._____ D Me cides RNS 6A 
Metal trades._...___. ae ee 1 1 2 52 of ny 
Mining... ____ AES we 3 3 2} 2009] 1,37 14 gH 
Oil and chemical workers.- - ods Ore ee, Cee SD (ea Se Ee. va eee 20 
Printing and publishing......._.._.___. 1 gt tall 21 12 
Slaughtering and meat packing......_.___|___._..__]....- “yates Tee “i” and 
Stationary engineers and firemen. -_- a ae we a #® 
Street railway employees. __.____ boeiks AAR AE ELE Leas -§ tts \ Ja one thro 
Dectile WOES. ..........2-.4--222---.5-.] 4 2 5 | 173 182 177 redu 
Miscellaneous... ___ ee Sosiell © Di ha oaaats oi 150 |- 4(¥ 
_ ~ rx 7 Bae $a 
Total. - . ; 26 21 | 29 4, 089 | 3, 990 A n 
| ' | 
Poe IPP AO Sho 
Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries Wo 
Unc 
ABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in yea! 
January classified by number of workers and by industries. ann 
° cut 
TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JANUARY, 1928, ( LASSI- fact 
FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES clai 
a =< = — = BB the 
Number of disputes beginning in January, 1928, involving [ 
stri 
Industry 6 and 2®and | 100 and | 500 and | 1,000 and 5, 00K an 
under under under under under = workers 
20 100 500 1,000 | 5,000 ni anc 
workers | workers workers workers | workers WO! 
wS rime mr Se. “ORES 2 Ha 
NI Ce cee, SA ieee RT Ra Se am 
a iam ae 3 l Mabie 
CE < én cisankic nlbdene einen 2 2 
i ker cceadatilth Din ico mare ankbhinn l 
DR atidetba. is... didusints. <a. ebdaess te. l 
| NC op TRIS. REPRE SANS Re, AES 
oe LE, PR agian ecmapape: ay meee eT 
Stationary engineers and firemer.._.___..../..._______| 1 
Street railway employees..................}......_... solain-aiiut aud 
RG a... «dbase ome duée cvae te 1 1 | 
ge RR a RES i oy I > 
Total. 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
january, by industries and classified duration. 



































‘ j,_NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JANUARY, 1928, BY 
Tm INDUSTRIES AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 
Classified duration of strikes ending in January, 1928 
Industry One-half oxen 1 month | 2 months | 3 months | 4 months 
month: .| and less nd less | and less | and less | and less 
or lees than 1 than 2 than 3 than 4 than 5 
menth months | months | months | months 
™ Sot Sy il wei 
DaklS...------+--=pweensenaauensstecwieene .) |. 1B losser-ksehisenesocues Sedewseaseiveen en sseenwnasess 
Building trades---------------------------- 5 |...-------|---------- L |.---------)---------- 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in January, 1928 


HOE workers, Massachusetts—On January 19 a strike of shoe 

workers began in Haverhill, involving directly some 6,500 persons 

and about 78 shops. In addition, several thousand employees were 

thrown out of employment. The strike was in protest against a 

reduction by the manufacturers in the wage scale for 1928 ranging, 
as alleged, from 10 to 30 per cent. 

Some of the employing companies were members of the Haverhill 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, whose agreement with the Shoe 
Workers’ Protective Union did not admit of strikes before 1929. 
Under this ‘peace pact,’’ which has been in operation for several 
years and still has about a year to run, the Haverhill Shoe Board 
announced in December what its neutral arbitrator described as a 
cut averaging 10 per cent. This affected the concerns in the manu- 
facturers’ association and was a guide to others. The manufacturers 
claimed that it reduced the labor cost per shoe only 3 to 8 cents, while 
the unions claimed it was one of the most drastic reductions on record. 

Under the agreement between the association and the union barring 
strikes, all disputes have been referred to a board of arbitration with 
a neutral chairman, whose salary is paid jointly by the association 
and the union. The recent award was very displeasing to the 
workers. Resistance to it caused a stoppage of the production in 
Haverhill that was well-nigh complete. With a few exceptions 
among independent manufacturers, the plants were practically re- 
duced to idleness. 

On January 20 it was announced that about 1,500 of the striking 
workers had returned after 13 independent factories had agreed to 
pay the 1927 seale, and by January 24 it was announced that a total 
of 86 independent shops, employing more than 50 per cent of the 
strikers, had agreed to pay that pede: 

The strike was settled on the afternoon of January 29, when the 
manufacturers agreed to restore the 1927 scale. They also agreed 
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to return the amount deducted since January 1, 1928. 
ment ending the strike, as reported in the press, reads as fo 


It is hereby agreed by and between the Haverhill Shoe Manufac 
ciation and the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union— 

1. The workers shall return to work in their respective places and | id 
prices. 

2. A committee of three from the association and three from the , ahs 
be elected or appointed for the purpose of amending the peace pact. 7 

3. A committee of three from each side shall be elected to ingu 
conditions prevailing in the industry and report their findings to | 
with recommendations; the committee to have full authority. 

The work of paragraphs 2 and 3 to be done by the same committee 

4. The wages deducted by the employers shall be returned to the wo: 
three weeks from the day they return to work. 


The wooden-heel workers of the Haverhill shoe industry were alg 


. 4 


involved in a brief strike from Janaury 3 to 5 in opposition to y 
proposed reduction by the manufacturers, ranging, it is said, from 19 
to 30 per cent. The proposed reduction was in line with the decision 
of the shoe board, composed of a neutral arbiter and a representatiye 


from each side. 
About 25 factories and 1,100 workers, members of Loca! No. 11, 
Shoe Workers’ Protective Union, were involved. | 
A compromise agreement, drawn up by the manufacturers’ and 
workers’ committee, carrying reductions ranging, it is said, from 5 
to 15 per cent, was accepted and the workers returned. 


Clothing workers, New York.—A successful strike by workers on 
children’s clothing in New York City, ‘‘against wage reductions and 
sending work to nonunion contractors,’ was’ conducted by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. This strike began 
January 26 and ended January 31. Two hundred firms and con- 


tractors and 5,500 workers were reported as involved. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing Into January, 1928 


B’ TUMINOUS coal strike.—This strike still continues in part, as 
outlined in former issues of the Labor Review. 

The joint wage commission of Illinois, established by the agree- 
ment of October 1, began on January 4 the sessions for considering 
the contentions of each party on the question of establishing a com- 

etitive wage scale in Illinois mines, with a view to reaching a ¢'ecision 
y February 7, the date specified in the present truce agreement. 


Immediately after the signing of the truce agreement the [Ilinois 
Coal Operators’ Association pyeosntes a a committee, composed 
of two members from each of the mine districts in the State. This 


committee, which was formed for the purpose of presenting to the 


joint wage commission the facts and conditions relevant to a new 

wage agreement in Illinois, has been in session almost continuously 

since the date of its organization. 
Under the rules of the joint commission the operators and muners 


were required to submit their contentions in writing on or )elore 
December 31, 1927. On that date the operators filed with the 
commission statements showing in detail the situation of the coal- 
mining industry in Illinois and the necessity for a substantia! wage 
reduction in addition to a change in working conditions. It is under 
stood that the miners have also presented their contentions to the 
commission in writing, according to schedule. 
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On February 9 it was reported from Chicago that efforts to adjust 
jifferences between union coal miners and mine operators in Illinois 
had ended in failure on February 8, with no further joint meetings 
-peduled. The chief point of contention in the conferences has been 
the wage scale. The present temporary agreement, which expires 
April 1, carries the Jacksonville scale of $7.50 a day. The operators, 
it is said, asked for a reduction of the present wage scale from $7.50 
to $6 per day, the pay for tonnage to be 84 cents a ton and the period 
of contract to range from one to five years. This was i phe by the 
miners, who demanded a renewal of the $7.50 a day scale and a rate 
of $1.08 per ton for miners who are employed on a tonnage basis. 

On February 16 the Senate adopted a resolution (S. Res. 105), 
introduced by Senator Johnson, directing the Interstate Commerce 


Committee of that body to investigate strike conditions in the bitu- 
minous coal fields of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. Senator 
Watson, the chairman of this committee, announced on February 18 


the appointment of a special subcommittee, composed of Senators 
Gooding, chairman; Metcalf, Pine, Wheeler, and Wagner, which will 
investigate conditions but will not hold hearings. 

Coal miners, Colorado.—The strike of coal miners in Colorado 
continues in part with varying degrees of intensity. 

After several weeks of comparative inactivity the strike took on 
new life with the arrest by State police on January 4 of about 125 
strike sympathizers for mass picketing in Huerfano and Fremont 
Counties. A clash occurred between the police and strikers at 
Walsenburg on January 12, resulting in the death of two miners and 
the wounding of two others. The coroner’s jury returned a verdict 
on January 16 finding the State police responsible for the death of 
one of the persons referred to. This was followed by a statement 
by the mayor of Walsenburg announcing himself as strongly behind 
the police. 

Representatives of the Calumet Fuel Co., operating two mines in 
Huerfano County, in the southern field, notified the industrial 
commission of the State early in January that their officials had 
decided to. meet the raise to a basic day scale of $6.52, announced by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co and effective January 1. 

Meanwhile, it is said, the strikers’ State executive committee, 
controlled by the 1. W. W., continues to demand that the right to 
pit committees at all mines and to other concessions be met before it 
will order the men back to work, pending the commission’s award in. 
its present investigation. The committee also insists that the strike 
can not be settled permanently until the operators are willing to 
recognize some form of miners’ organization and to pay the Jackson- 
ville scale, or a basic wage of $7.75 per day. 

_ It was reported early in January that the commission had ended 
its hearings at Denver on northern field conditions and would next 


f open a hearing on the El Paso district at Colorado Springs. No 


award or decision is expected to be announced until hearings have 
been completed in all fields. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE.—It was announced at Denver on February 
20 that this strike was called off February 19, when 88 per cent of the 
striking miners voted to return to work. It was also stated that the 
governor would withdraw National Guard troops and State police 
who have been on duty in the various strike areas. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in January 
1928 ' 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exe. 
fi cised his geod offices in connection with 24 labor disputes 
during January, 1928. These disputes affected a know, 
total of 16,695 employees. The table following shows the name anq 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute ¢. 
curred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or eo». 
troversy not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft o 
trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terns 
of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
workers directly and indirectly involved. 
On February 1, 1928, there were 52 strikes before the department 
for settlement, and, in addition, 12 controversies which had jot 
reached the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 64. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





ages and Hours of Labor in Foundries and Machine Shops, 
1927 


SUMMARY of the results of an extensive study made in the 
A summer of 1927 by the Bureau in Labor Statistics of wages 
and hours of labor of wage earners in representative foundries 
»nd machine shops in the United States is here presented. The 
principal figures in the report are average full-time hours per week, 
average earnings per hour, and average full-time earnings per week, 
and cover 38,986 wage earners of 417 foundries and 86,771 wage 
sarners of 526 machine shops in 28 States. The States not included 
in the report employ only 3 per cent of the total number of wage 
earners in these closely correlated industries according to the 1925 
Census of Manufactures. Figures in much more detail will be 
published in a forthcoming bulletin of the bureau. Similar studies 
were made in 1923 and 1925. 

The averages in Table 1 are for the total number of employees 
“overed in the studies in each of the years 1923, 1925, and 1927, 
and are considered fully representative of the wages and hours in 
these industries in each of these years. The 1923 eeies are drawn 
from Bulletin No. 362 and those for 1925 from Bulletin No. 422. 
The index numbers were computed from the averages with the 1923 
average the base or 100 per cent. 
| As the table shows, average full-time hours for foundries decreased 
from 52.4 per week or an index of 100 in 1923 to 51.5 per week or 
an index of 98.3 in 1925 and to 51.1 per week or an index of 97.5 
in 1927. Thus, hours decreased 2.5 per cent between 1923 and 1927. 
Average earnings per hour in all occupations combined, increased 
from 55.8 cents or an index of 100 in 1923 to 61 cents or an index of 
109.3 in 1925, and to 62.4 cents or an index of 111.8 in 1927. Between 
1923 and 1927 earnings per hour increased 11.8 per cent. Average 
full-time earnings per week increased from an index of 100 in 1923 
to 107.5 in 1925 and to 109.1 in 1927. Between 1923 and 1927 full- 
lime earnings per week increased 9.1 per cent. The increase in 


lul-time earnings per week was less than the increase in average 
‘arhings per hour on account of the decrease in average full-time 
LOUTS per week, 


_ Full-time hours per week were a little lower in machine shops than 
in ljoundries. While earnings per hour in machine shops were almost 
‘he same each year as in foundries, the closeness is striking. In 
machine shops full-time hours per week decreased 1.4 per cent be- 
‘ween 1923 and 1927, earnings per hour increased 11.8 per cent, and 
full-time earnings per week increased 10.2 per cent. 
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Ta3SLE 1.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS AND INDEX NUMBERs | 
HOURS AND EARNINGS, ALL EMPLOYEES, 1923, 1925, AND 10: 
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z | Index 1 
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am og ployees \per week) P® hour! per week ae time Sieeminen | fil tine 
per week Per Sour om ~ 
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vin Ged 526 | 86,771 50. 1 - 625 31. 31 98. 6 111.8 109 

se Re ! —<" a Crane 

The study was made by the bureau through representatives why Cupol 
visited the foundries and machine shops. For practically al] esta). re 
lishments included in the report the agents copied data covering 
individual hours and earnings directly from the pay rolls, time-cloe; Molde 
cards, and other records for a representative pay period in 1927, 4 Molde 
few establishments prepared their own material. A very large pro. rem 
portion of the establishments covered in 1927 were covered also jy ue 
1925 and 1923. Data were taken for only part of the total number — 
of wage earners in a few very large establishments, as the inclusion os 
of all of them would have tended to impair the representative aver. Rous! 
ages for the States in which the establishments are located. A large Sand 
per cent of these establishments pay employees every week. Data for one 
those that pay every two weeks or half month were taken in such a 
manner as to make it possible to present figures for one week for all 
establishments. As approximately 90 per cent of the 1927 data were 
collected from pay rolls in the months from June to September the 
averages therefore are fairly representative of wage conditions in 
these months. 

The averages in Table 2 are given separately for males and for 
females in each of the principal occupations in foundries and in 
machine shops in 1925 and 1927, for all males and for all females in heel 
all occupations, and also for both sexes combined or the industry as 
a whole. . 

Table 2 shows that average full-time hours per week of males in ™ 
foundries, 1927, range from 49.9 for molders, hand, floor, to 52.6 for 
crane operators, and those of females from 48.4 for core makers to Blac 

















50 for chippers and rough grinders. Average earnings per hour o! 


Blac 
males range from 48.4 cents for molders’ helpers, floor, to 83 cents Beri 
for pattern makers, and those of females from 31.6 cents for clippers ai 
and rough grinders to 49.5 cents for core makers. Average [uill-time 
earnings per week of males range from $24.78 for molders’ helpers, ps 
floor, to $41.75 for pattern makers, and those of females from $15.8) a 
for chippers and rough grinders to $23.96 for core makers. . 

The average full-time hours per week of males in all occipations 
combined in foundries decreased from 51.5 in 1925 to 51.1 in 1927. Gri 
The average of the women employees remained at 49 per week 2 3 
both 1925 and 1927. During the same period the average ex rings ; 


per hour of males increased from 61.2 to 62.6 cents, and tose o! 
females from 42.7 to 46.2 cents. Full-time earnings per °°’ of 
males increased from $31.52 to $31.99, and those of females 
$20.92 to $22.64. 
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TLE 2 \VERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 
— 1925 AND 1927, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 
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TABLE 2.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN FOUNDRIES AND MAOHIN 
1925 AND 1927, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued 





Machine shops—Continued 





Occupation 





Lathe hands and operators, engine 


Lathe hands and operators, turret 


Machinists 


Machinists’ and toolmakers’ helpers 


Milling-machine hands and operators 


SS a A a 


ES ORE a 
Planer hands and operators 


Screw-machine hands and operators 


Sheet-metal machine operators ? 


Toolmakers 


Other machine hands and operators --_.._- 

Other precision machine hands and oper- 
ators.’ 

Other skilled employees 


Other employees 


All occupations 


| 
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Male and 
female, 





























N Aver- 
um.- ‘f . age 
ber of | Num: | full. 
estab- em- time 
lish- | ployees hours 
ments per 
week 

401 | 5,856 50. 3 

415 | 5,964 | 50.7 

2 7 48. 4 

328 3, 393 50. 2 

343 | 3, 167 50. 0 

3 7 49. 9 

8 | 46) 50.0 

374 3, 820 49. 9 

395 | 3,795 | 49.3 

262 1, 641 49.8 

269 | 1,673 50. 1 

339 | 2,925 49.7 

343 2, 872 49. 7 

7 | 32 49. 4 

3 | 17 48.8 

274 | 1,488 50. 5 

288 | 1,793 | 50.1 

10 68 49. 7 

7 44 49. 5 

236 | 1,228 49. 6 

327 1, 838 50. 2 

339 | 1,817 50. 5 

215 1, 482 49. 8 

213 1, 520 49. 8 

3 10 48.7 

137 867 50. 2 

12 167 48. 7 

346 | 2,573 50. 0 

354 2, 863 49. 7 

371 | 4, 066 50. 5 

16 201 48.8 

316 | 1,997; 50.5 

8 | 122 49,3 

458 | 9, 602 50. 4 

468 | 11,114 50. 1 

13 215 48.9 

27 317 47.7 

498 9, 715 52. 5 

487 | 9,342 50. 4 

23 143 49. 2 

20 133 49. 3 

511 | 85, 199 50. 4 

526 | 85, 301 50. 1 

36} 1,075 49. 3 

42 1,470 48.9 

| 511 | 86,274 | 50.4 

| 526 | 86,771 | 50.1 








*Included with ‘‘ Other machine hands and operators” in 1925. 


4 Includes a few laborers. 


$0 


[OPs 
’ 


Table 3 presents for each State data on average full-time hours 
per week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week for 
four representative occupations each in foundries and machine shops. 
The figures in the table illustrate the variations in hours and wages 


from State to State. 


From the table it is seen that the average full-time hours per week 


-of laborers in foundries range from 45.3 to 54.3. 


Average ear 


mos 


per hour in 4 States range from 25.6 cents to 33.3 cents, in 4 States 


from 35.3 to 39.3 cents, in 12 States from 43.8 to 49.7 cents, : 


8 States from 50.1 to 56 cents per hour. | 
in 6 States range from $13.70 to $18.21, in 8 States from $20..5 to 
$24.90, and in 14 States from $25.23 to $28.84. 
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Full-time earnings pe! 


d in 


veek 











TB! 





Alaba 
Califo! 
Colora 
Conne 
Georg! 
[llinol 
Indian 
Jowa 
Kansa 
Kentu 
Louis! 
Maine 
Mary 
Masst 
Michi 
Minn 
Miss¢ 
New 
New 
New 
Ohio. 
Oreg¢ 
Penn 
Rhot 
Tent 
Texa 
Was! 
Wise 
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. 3, AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 8 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 
TABLE S|) RIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1927, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND STATE 


Foundries 








Laborers, male Molders, hand, floor, male 





| | ; es 
Aver- i 7 A ver- 

ber of | full ‘al full 
rof | full- : ull- 
em- | time : i time om 
ploy- | hours 4 hours = 

ees | per ‘ per - 
| 


Aver- 
age 


week | j week hour 





$0. 306 | $16. 52 
. 557 | 26. 85 
.438 | 22. 64 
.478 | 25. 53 
"256 | 13.76 
549 | 27.72 
“477 | 24. 
1473 | 25. 
:393 | 21. 
:380 | 18. 

18. 


Alabama 
California 

Colorad 
Connecticut 
Georgia 

llinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky} 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts - . . 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Miss0Ufl....-..<40e0 
New Hampshire-... 
New Jersey 

New York-- 
aes 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Texas... 
Washington_- 
Wisconsin 


$0. 714 
- 960 
- 805 
. 811 
- 720 
. 831 
. 709 
. 816 
. 623 
. 657 
. 703 
. 667 
. 773 
. 971 
. 789 
. 667 
. 817 
. 735 
- 888 
. 832 
. 848 
. 865 
- 817 
- 759 
- 696 
- 732 





— 
owoey 


— 


Bee Salis ose BSNamc seh SB 











—_ _ 
Nowa 
: NWO NON DOW WMH OAURH Oar AINS 














PESESSRASSSSSAS! 


176 * 810 





8 | hac 8a88 





© | COOMIDAANMH ARH ANOS OROWRmA | 
= seeeereesastesneeRessssessne 


S| BEESRELESSASSRESSRSSSSSERSSSS 


52. 1 . 492 | 


} 


g 


5, 376 . 820 




















Molders, machine, male Pattern makers, male 





Alabama...........-. 
California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

lowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky_. 
Louisiana 

Maine. 
Maryland_._...._.- 
Massachusetts. ____. 
Michigan. _. 
Minnesota. . 
Missouri ; 

New Hampshire____ 
New Jersey 

New York__.. Py X 


Ohio 


17 
33 
4 
18 
15 
139 
89 
17 
ll 
3 

3 
14 | 
20 
154 
139 
25 
35 
. 
137 
115 
178 
8 
161 
li 
13 
6 
7 


— 


~ > 
CcCwr PNR OO 


ELSSSPES: 


gegen ts 
REZEBREFRES 


— 
SCNwAIN CHOON 





— 
— 


STSZSS 


Ri twewtBe 


Oregon bownsa 
Pennsylvania. __ 
Rhode Island. .__. 
Tennessee 


oro B no BBS no str BB ~r co ro OO 
WASSUOSOSHSAWMHDOOH CAH WARROUVS 


wor & 


— 
~ 














~ 
= 
~~ 
w 
cone 








220 | 3, 133 | 




















1 Included under ‘‘ Other States.”’ 2 Included in total.” 
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TaBLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 8 SPECIFIED OCCUPp 
FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1927, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND 81 


Machine shops 





Bench hands and fitters, male Laborers, mal: 


A ver- Aver- | 

| Num- | wom- age Num-| age 

| ber “ her of full- ber of | full- 
estab- time time 
lish- em- | hours weekly hours 

| ments ployees per pe earn- ‘ per 

week ings week 








$32. 38 5 54.5 
36. 06 45. 
33. 14 50. 
15. 53. 5 
49. 
51. 2 | 
53. 5 
53. 6 | 
46. 
54.9 | 
48. 4 | 
49. 6 
49. 7 | 
51.3 | 
49.8 
52. 2 | 
50. ¢ 
49. | 
48. 6 
50. 6 
46. 2 
51.6 
121 51. 
81 49. ; 
157 | 50. 
38 47.5 
351 52. ¢ 


Alabama 

California 
Connecticut - - 
Georgia. -___.- 
Tilinois__._- 
Indiana.-__.. 
RS 

Kansas_ - _. 
Kentucky-- 
Louisiana --. 

Maine _ - ¥ 
Maryland..-.--...-. 
Massachusetts -.-._.- 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri. --.- a | 
New Hampshire --- 
New Jersey. _.....-- 
New York~..-..-- 
Gina cud rene 
ER aE es 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 





AAwoOoDmDw- SN 








aa ee 
BD do tS CO 





Washington__- ey 31 
ll 293 








_ 
_ 








Total 6, 661 | 7 ; | 32.7 459 | 8,343| 50. 








Toolmakers, 


| 


BE, cnsewssins< 
California 
Connecticut - - 


tw 


54. 
45. 
51. 
53. 
49. 
49. 
52. 
50. 


$36. 47 
38. 
34. 
29. 
38. 
31. 
30. 
33. 
29. 
35. 
28. 63 
28. 
31. 


—_ 
o 
— 


Ramee | 
Indiana 


aocncods & % 


Louisiana 


Maryland__.____. 
Massachusetts. _ __- 
Michigan. - -. 
Minnesota. — 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island__...... 
Tennessee_..._...... 
Texas 

Washington... 
Wisconsin 














Cr CO OO eR OID OID OM Ort OP STATOR NON R O® 





| OND eH RD ORD WI OI DOOr- 


Total_- ~--s-e 





~ 

















1 Data included in total. 
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, Table 4 presents for all wage earners of each sex in each State, in 
foundries and im machine shops, the number of establishments and 
~aoe earners covered in the 1927 study, average full-time hours per 


week, average earnings per hour and average full-time earnings per 


week. 


It is seen that the average full-time hours in foundries for males 
range in 10 States from 45.3 to 49.6 per week and in 18 States from 
50.4 to 64.5 per week. ‘Those for females in 8 States range from 45.6 
to 49.2 and in 3 States from 50 to 51.6 hours. Earnings per hour 
for males in 6 States range from 39.1 cents to 48.1 cents, in 7 States 


from 50 to 59.6 cents, an 
average in 1 State is 74 cents per hour. 


in 14 States from 61.1 to 69.3 cents. The 


The averages for females 


: in 8 States range from 40.5 to 47.4 cents per hour and in 3 States 


from 50.1 cents to 55.8 cents per hour. 


Full-time earnings per week 


for males range in 6 States from $21.31 to $24.51, in 6 States from 


$25.55 to $29.98, and in 16 States from $30.90 to $34.71. 


The 


averages for females range in 10 States from $19.89 to $24.25, while 


in 1 State the average is $27.23. 


TasLE 4. NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS, AND AVERAGE 


























i HOURS AND EARNINGS IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1927, BY SEX AND 
f STATE 
Males 
— = ——— a 
Foundries | Machine shops 

Aver- | Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
State — Num- jage full-| age age full- — Num.- jage full-| age age full- 

estab- | Der of | time | earn- | time | gap. | ber of | time | earn- | time 
lish- _ hours ings | weekly lish- ml hours ings | weekly 

ployees| per per earn- ployees| per per earn- 

ments week | hour ings ments week | hour ings 
Alabama. ........sJ5 4 265 54.1 | $0. 453 | $24. 5) 6 365 54.2 | $0.543 | $29.43 
California._......-- 21 1, 065 46.9 740 | 34.71 27 2, 234 46.0 . 746 34. 32 
Colorado...........- 3 266 47.9 hd Ge KE RE echiadins: <.celhiatlsl ti inte anew’ soci 
Connecticut......... 16} 1,537 52. 2 592 | 30.90 19 | 3,416 50. 9 639 32. 53 
| Georgia... ..u.c accumu 7 492 54. 5 . 391 21. 31 8 336 54.3 433 23. 51 
| Minels. ...6scojanke 28 | 2,835 49. 5 - 669 | 33.12 38 | 10, 086 49.7 685 34. 04 
Indians......05..s<oe8 16 | 2,419 50. 9 . 589 | 29.98 16 | 2,944 50. 9 566 28. 81 
I6WG... .. cdiccuaane 1) 786 53.0 - 615 32. 60 ) 773 52.8 515 27.19 
eee i) 228 53.9 474 | 25.55 10 309 5). 1 518 26. 47 
Kentucky_.......... 7 159 48. 8 -500 | 24.40 9 407 47.3 554 26. 20 
Louisiana .....4 a0 5 219 49. 6 . 481 23. 86 6 255 51.4 484 24. 88 
Maine... ....2..st8e 4 182 50. 8 589 | 29.92 4 466 47.8 555 26. 53 
Maryland........... 8 486 52.1 554 | 28. 86 8 725 46.8 605 28. 31 
Massachusetts _____- 28 | 3,141 49. 6 677 | 33.58 40 | 7,697 49.0 611 29. $4 
Michigan --......... 39 | 4,394 51.6 640 | 33.02 36 | 5, 626 51.2 627 32. 10 
Minnesota_.__._.._- 5 439 53. 2 . 596 31. 71 6 656 50. 1 593 29. 71 
Missouri __.........- 12 667 51.4 . 629 32. 33 21 1, 343 51.3 576 29. 55 
New Hampshire -._- 8 195 49. 6 635 | 31.50 9 657 50. 2 638 32. 03 
New Jersey. ae’ 17 | 2,380 52.0 627 | 32.60 31 | 4,017 49.5 647 32. 03 
New York. ae 25} 2,751 50. 4 657 | 33.11 26} 8, 741 48. 5 . 662 32. 11 
UNG... ...Ji cca 52 | 4,550 52.3 630 } 32.95 89 | 13, 980 50. 5 - 619 31. 26 
Uregon __... Jenne 7 224 45. 3 659 29 85 6 313 45.0 . 705 31. 73 
Pennsylvania. ___.- 40} 5,086 5). 1 625 | 31.94 45 | 11,977 51. 2 - 622 31. 85 
Rhode Island _...... 8 732 51.5 611 | 31.47 13 | 1,851 50. 4 . 594 29. 94 
Tennessee... ._...... 7 419 | 49.5 470 | 23.27 8 458 49. 2 -540 | 26. 57 
SS REE So - 10 439 51.2 470 | 24.06 14 853 49. 8 . 531 26. 44 
Washington ait ane 7 271 46.9 693 32. 50 7 481 47.2 714 33. 70 
Wisconsin. __....._.- 13 1, 920 52.2 637 33. 25 15 4, 335 52. 6 602 31. 67 
Potell. ...csdnaal 417 | 38, 547 51.1 626 | 31.99 526 | 85, 301 50. 1 629 $1. 51 
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TaBLe 4.—NU MBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS, AND 
















































































HOURS AND EARNINGS IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1927, BY «pe AGE 
STA TE—Continued. ~ AND 
Females 
Foundries Machine shop 
Aver- | Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- | Avor 
State — Num- B full-/ age jage full- ve Num- jage full-| we full. 
estab- | Der of | time | earn- | time estab- | Der of} time | ear time 
lish- —~ hours | ings | weekly lish- -_ hours | wes kly 
: ployees| per per earn- ployees} per | eorn. 
| mente week | hour | ings | ™ents week | | ings 
oo ER RSD SERS Sew Cee Lee @) (4) (Qi) | 
| as 4 60 48.8 | $0. 558 | $27. 23 47 51.6 | $0 $0) 
| llRN SS SBE 2 59 50.0] .416] 20. (1) (1) (1) ( ny 
og, Se | @) (*) () (1) RE PEE GS roa s ae ee ae 
Kentucky........._- 2 47.0} .446] 20.96 e (1) (1) 
PE ddictihinancoSmoddbonitnics apiiiciebiaas dias ieee Jt. 3) (4) (1) ( 
Massachusetts... _- 2 7 48.0 ~474 | 22.75 8 84 47.9 { 20. 79 
I Sr i ac 8 84 51.6 . 434 22. 39 16 345 50. 2 | { 23, 44 
Minnesota. .......-- (1) (2) (1) (4) 7 (ete oe... I... 
ss RE: TC RS altel 4 i (4) (1) (1) | ‘- 
New Jersey .......-- 4 57 49. 2 . 451 22. 19 2 81 50.0 | 77 8 5 
. « =e 7 63 45. 6 . 501 22. 85 3 277 48.1 | 389 18, 71 
Bible ea 2 23 49.0 . 406 19. 89 6 287 49.3 345 7.01 
Pennsylvania. _-_..-.- 3 33 48. 7 419 20. 41 5 192 48.1 | 398 14 
Rhode Island -- -_.-- 2 10 50. 6 -405 | 20.49 2 67 43.0 14 14 
_. aaa 4 31 46.9 - 517 24, 25 @ | @ (1) ( 
Other States. ......- 2 7 51.4 315 16. 19 6 | 49.5 370 18, 39 
a 42 | 439 49.0 462 22. 64 50 8,112; 48.9 . 40 ). 7] 
Males and females 
OO ae, 4 265 54.1 | $0. 453 | $24. 51 6 365 54.2 | $0.543 | $20.43 
California..........-./ 21 1, 065 46.9 . 740 34. 71 27 2, 234 46.0) .74¢ 34, 32 
Colorado............ 3 266 47.9 . 577 ff a Ci ae ee a 
Connecticut......... 16 1, 5387 52.2 . 592 30. 90 19 3, 419 .9 
SG Leccacoecmes 7 | 492 54. 5 . 391 21. 31 8 336 .3 
it ae ae aes 28 2, 895 49. 5 . 667 33. 02 38 | 10, 133 9.7 
I ob velliininalibh ce dite 16 2, 478 50.9 . 536 29. 83 16 2, 976 . 8 | 
SSE as ll 789 53. 0 - 614 32. 54 9 773 .8 
PE hawcinienclous i] 228 53. 9 -474 | 25.55 10 309 1 
_. ar 7 164 48.8 - 498 24. 30 ) 429 .4 
Louisiana........... 5 219 49.6 - 481 23. 86 6 255 .4 
SER ey Ore aa 4 182 50. 8 . 589 29. 92 4 467 .8 
Maryland_._........ 8 486 52.1 . 554 28. 86 8 725 5. 8 
Massachusetts - .._.. 28 3,148 49. 6 -677 | 33.58 40; 7,781 9 | 
Michigan -.......... 39 4, 478 51.6 . 636 32. 82 36 5, 971 2 
Minnesota. ......... 5 443 53. 1 -594 | 31.54 6 656 1 
ae 12 | 667 51.4 . 629 32. 33 21 1, 343 .3 | 
New Hampshire.._- 8| 195| 49.6] .635| 31.50 9 685 2 | 
New Jersey... ....... 17 | 2,437 51.9] .623| 32.33 31 | 4,098 9.5 | 
 @ ¢ , aes 25 2, 814 50. 3 . 654 32. 90 26 9, 018 .5 
Ce ee |. ok 52 4, 573 52,2 . 629 32. 83 89 | 14, 267 . 5 
J es ae 7 224 45.3 - 659 29. 85 6 313 5. 0 
Pennsylvania. ...... 40; 5,119 51.1 -624 | 31.89 45 | 12, 169 a 
Rhode Island....... 8 742 51.5 . 608 31. 31 | 13 1, 918 .2 
Tennessee__......... 7 419 49. 5 -470 | 23.27 | 8 458 2 
, Ne GRRE: 10 439 51.2} .470]| 24.06 | 14 853 8 
Washington_.__._.-. 7 271 46.9 | .693] 32.50 7 481 -2 
Wisconsin........... 13; 1,951 52.2; .635 | 33.15 | 15 | 4,339 2.6 
Total........-| 417 | 38,986 | 51.1 | .624 | 31.89 | 526 | 86,771 


1 Included in ‘‘ Other States,’”’ 
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Wages of Civil Employees Under the United States Naval 
Establishment, 1928 ! 





or civil employees under the Naval Establishment, which went 

into effect January 1 to continue during the calendar year 
1928. The following tables covering wages in the clothing workers’ 
service and the laborer, helper, and mechanical service have been 
selected from the schedule as being of the most general interest. 
The figures for all occupations, other than apprentices, are maximum 
rates. ‘Lhe minimum rate is 10 cents under the maximum, and there 
is an intermediate rate 5 cents under the maximum. 

For the majority of the laborers, helpers, and mechanics the new 
rates are higher than those of 1927, the increase in most cases being 
| cent per hour, although ranging as high as 8 cents per hour in the 
case of joiners at New Orleans. Only one decrease occurred. 

In the clothing workers’ service there were three increases and no 
decreases. 

The detailed 1927 rates were given in the Labor Review for April, 
1927 (pp. 79-82). 


ae Navy Department has just published its schedule of wages 
| 


















TaBLE 1.—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN THE CLOTHING WORKERS’ SERVICE 






Naval Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















Rate per 
hour 


Rate per 
hour 





Occupation Occupation 

















Assistant custom cutter............... 8 Se eae $0. 50 
eS eee, ee ; eB. 2 Ee eee . 95 
Bushelman-_-__...- I . 85 
Canvas maker-- ._ i .65 |} General tailor ..........-- avinbitadaoe te . 85 
Ee Se -75 || Head custom cutter................... 1.35 
jo Se tea -45 || Hand buttorhole maker__......__.___- . 80 
Cloth sponger..._..- -75 || Operator (female) -_...........- . 50 
Clothing examiner .75 || Operator, sewing machine___ . 67 
Cont Gubaiber 5 i Scie Si . 55 || Operator, special machine_-__ 1,00 
ty ee ere -90 || Pocket maker___.........-.- 1.00 
Cost Operate occa sdteedsasécccs su es ES eS eee ree . 67 
Oellien maahet.. 685 fs ote a A a eRe - 60 
Custom cutter ..gioek ee ec ced Se Am. ¢ eee Ge oe —iare . 55 
Cutting-machine operator............- oe ee EE GEE oc tn nae swewincucnenanias . 80 
Cutter and markeP....ucos..~..5...-.- Y* be:  <. — eee - 90 
Die-machine operator. .............-.. > ki, AER EN ecm S . 80 
Double-needle operator......:........- i keel! . 75 
Drese-coat 1M ios vik aves - 95 












































} 
Cost Sitter... igo ee $0.83 || Examiner, Sakae es $0. 73 
Coat maker... iis) Oe rs es 5. “2S SS he ~ 45 
Cont Operator ... sssssbieiemndiadin Ben oo ded . 98 || Operator (female)_.......__- iin tiliaallt ty - 51 
Castem) CUbtet is ccctsibsesssonsGaedkiesi.d & 34, “Re eee Cees ey .73 
Cutter. .......htee eisai dues B co Se eee ee - 51 
Cutter and marker._................_- Ry RO eae ee . 83 
Cutting-machine operator........._.__ .90 || Tailor, second class_...............-... 73 
Embreiderette ccs cnth ide $254 eke, . pees 0 I dtd cddida heaennticigleoandnwt | - 45 











' United States. Navy Department. Schedule of wages for civil employees under the Naval Establish- 
ment for the calendar year 1928. Washington, 1928. 
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TABLE 2.—-RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN THE LABORER, HELPE] 


















































MECHANICAL SERVICE —_ 
Phila | New |M 
: Bos- | New “| Wash-| Nor- |Charles-| + wa Gre 
Occupation , del- |. Or- | Is- 
ton | York phia ington | folk ton leans | land 
Group I | 
Laborer, common ________________- $0. 56 |$0. 56 ($0. 53 | 1$0.53 |$0. 46 $0. 36 |$0. 35 $0. 56 
Group II 
Hammer runner: 
Heavy . j sdb cama thieds : -66| .66)| .63 63] .57 ‘ ~ 2° 2 oo 
Others_ -. oe Se | .60] .62] .58 -58] .52 , (| 2 Bag 
Helper: | 
Blacksmith— 
menvy fires... ......... sonal sOGl ae i eee -62 | .59 A sethee ll | 65 
Other fires_--_-.-..-- ; ~u? oe 8 ie Et ode -57] .54 *  y Ae 61 
Boilermaker... __.__. ae 61] .61] .57 571 .54 4} Seen | .61 
Coppersmith____- .. 61] .61] .57 57) .54 \_} ae . 61 
Miectrician............. sort, oO Hi O81 200 50) .56 , . 63 
4 “FERRE eet seeds see Lc. . 59 3 allie . 65 
Forger, heavy__-- Pee Vie Cae ; +e See, | eee . 59 | | oe - 65 
oR a . 61 . 57 67) .54 51 | 51] .61 
Machinist SRSSLECACALCL Be) Bs Ue 51] 51] .61 Mil 
Molder oe — oF . 61 . 57 57 . 56 2° |, See .6 Mo 
Pipe fitter See ae A Se la ee -51] .51| .63 Orc 
Sheet-metal worker____- . ae Oe - 61 . 57 -57 | .54 i | .61 Pa 
SNE. od nk caccucacall att «att oat i. . 54 i Ec cnies | 61 Pal 
Woodworker..-_..............-] .68 | .63| 50/550] .57 we bascue. 63 | <1 Pal 
Hod carrier a didn dev deduaae ane . 2 ae > 3 5 MEE Dis wdastooe Pip 
Holder-on cetiain telttcated ..| .65| .65| .65 |... . 62 * * eoted ger Pit 
Laborer, classified wenecscecnal BOL cet er tat oe .36| .35| .56 , = 
i, ~oepeoncl «01 et 08 last oe Sonat ee Ph 
Rivet heater__.___- ina ule ; | .58 . 58 ee 45 . )/ . 58 . +. 
Sand blaster_______- RON HR i me * | date | .72| 7 Ri 
Stable keeper__.....___._...... __.-| 581 88) .56 0 ene hidiemers enema MBB : u 
Stevedore_________. : a . 67 . 68 o ene . 53 2 ae | fl 7 -» 
Teamster___. ak nn ae | .88| .62] .56) 256] 248 |__- Leseeuee | .62 y Sa 
Group Ill Sa 
| | ~ 
Angle smith: | | Be 
ee te O64> O04) 598 tcc - 93 ‘ , = } 1.01) 1 — Sh 
| i NRE RETIRE eon} 6004: 0 SRE VOR t...... . 83 3 a | .91 Sh 
Blacksmith: Ti 
EEE Se eRe |} .95] .99} .93 93} .93 . )/ | 1.01 T 
Other fires... ___. sicineine tla | .85] .89] .83 83 | .83 3 ae | .91 T 
I IE citeeriwrannnaticintiniealieled yr ae ) ef ee Vg Eells eam | .97 ' v 
3 as hseteets -86} .90] .85 85 | .85 > {2 | .91 | 87 W 
RE IN oie ecitn teste o oviniitigine ibie-’ -62] .65) .60 -60} .58 < ) aoe | - 65 | » 63 W 
iinet ily = mast tdelhiielid 7 - 76 76 76 76 | ee | .81 
Buffer and polisher__..._.________- | .838] .83 83 83 ere Se | .89 
aS pe See CS RE ": 2 SERS Giatorly aaa Sas W 
| eee Bey er Ye .84| .84 . 80 -80 | .92 
Calker and chipper, iron.._......._| .86] .89 | .84|.._.__. . 84 -82; .80/| .91 
CNG MI ccc nerakinonctiwases -92} .95| .90 .90 | .88 . 88 | - 84 .98 
| ES TORRE ERE PEI a a 63 | .61 . 61 . 51 3 Ore - 61 A 
Sl nlninndnmetiintiabieawnid | 4c fb oO 64] .61 -56| .58| .74 
eo et a Sen . 82 82 . 82 | Ree Ree | . 84 
SE eR ARES ety he .74 R } PSE SPE ES Rees nee’  2t0 
0 ESLER ELE TELS -92} .97 . 92 02) .@ -85;} .84/) .95) 
Craneman, electric (under 20 tons)_| .72]| .75]| .7 7 . 75 yg) eee are | 
| TER TE ES AE ou .80 | .75 .75 m ) Se) ae | .83 | 
Oe PE ee eee, 96 | 1.01 . 96 96 AD Bitaitinlswediin | 1.01 
| RR aT Meese Fee Ti et eee 1.86 | 1.86 | 1.86 | 1.86 ‘ 
TREES ny ae me oe TAP tf Sed . 68 <  » 78 
Electrician_........- ees ee | .O41 .97)] .92 92; .92 -87 | .87) .99) 
| Eee i Fh ee 3 RR Lf Sear eee 96 
Seay Sa Ce .87 |} .91]) .84 .84) .84 -81; .80) .93 & ' 
Locomotive_............ _.... .87] .91| .84] .84! .84 tee ae 
Hoisting and portable__________ .87]| .91]} .84 SS) se bas ve a 
slopes bar ie ES Se SS \ te 2 i ee | 1.06 
Fireman Fitter TUS Kies DM seh 71 741 .69 .69 | .69 -66 | .65)| .77 
om lg ERE | -86 | .86 688 L.....- - 93 . 
Forger: | 
EE ee OE a 4 er. eee | .88 
| eerie sh phanale 1.33 | 1.36] 1.31} 1.31 | 1.31 |-.2 LL aie | 1.38 
Foundry chipper_..__.__________. .| .64] .70] .64 weet: C0 ia sa ce | « 65 
Pee | eT Lt eee . 86 Y ° 2s |} .93 
Furnace man: 
Sa TERK: Sietcetene gersl 8 eT -65 | .65 OY eee | 74 
A RES: ciate ~70| .65 . 64 . 64 . ) | .68 
Heavy forge, heater..._._...____ -73 | .80 . 75 7: ota . ee | 40 
if ee oe Se 65; .64 . 64 _ | Oe } 68 





' Rate at Naval Powder Factory, Indianhead, Md., and Naval Proving Ground, Dablgr« 


per hour. 
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TarLe 2-—-RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN THE LABORER, HELPER, AND 
MECHANICAL SERVICE—Continued 






































= 7 | 
Occupation Bos- | New Pa Wash-} Nor- |Charles- Pa .% Puget | Great 
ce a i ss a . 
ton ha | phia | ington} folk ton | Jeans land Sound | Lakes 
—_ -—---— ne | — — Tt ——— eee 
Group J/J—continued 
j | | 
Gaivaniser ... csi nnade $0.71 |$0. 72 |$0.67 .._.___|$0.67 | $0.64 |_____. $0.79 | $0.79 |.______ 
endenel .. candle Nani edi | .63| .63| .63 | $0.63] .63 . 63 |$0.63 | .73 i $0. 63 
nstrument maker..........-......- Y 8) OOP ST =. 96} .96 |... 
eet... <sentnaiaannianias 89 | .92| .87| [87] 287)" 85) 285 | 297} 197 [7 ea 
dla mad |, Aisa de Sea ennd -62| .70|} .65 A er NS RE, = 5 a ae 
ener gn ee es 107 | 1.07 | 1.07 | 1.07 | 107 | i072 1.10} 1.10 |.___- 
Leather WOPKER - ...0.cssececesnesao 72) «75 G00 Aissaien =-| + PY Ea RE a cu sot 
Letterer and grainer - --....-.-...-. . . = | +92 | a hb S66 ee look . ‘= 
{ist DN. . ceo neces sesaseecescs . + we | © OO lawns --s Oe ee ee . St, Buodecce 
Machine OPN: reece cscs ey a) aT ey ce 76 | 276 | 
Machinist ....o.sste Reel eeetne. .86 | .91 | .86 .86 | .86 -80| .80| .9% . 92 .90 
oe ts ick or stone._............ 1.14) 1.14) 1.14] 1.14 . 14 1.14 | 1.14 | 1.17 | 1.17 1.14 
Melter oc snepbngaeagiawuhes. ys - 82 | -77 7 | ~ SORE GEE es EE ne . 83 |. 
Elec rie } rrr TTT Tl tl ee 1 05 1. 05 “Tio | 1 0! scececce j- eh emnigerees 1.05 | 
Open heattD . ..naccnccchsoccaes ee ees ere . Se aa SS hinhidel=asse< 
dion... .89| .92| .87| .87| .87 pr] Seem C ei A ego 
Melder . _ ...ducuaieditiiemiate as -94/1.01| .96] .96| .96 oY ene - ae’ 9 er 
Ordnance mell.....2cdghetecs oe. .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .78 |... | 52881.__... 
Packer . . . . . <..<awsdbuceadbeeieae sabes - 65 -68 | .65 . 65 - 65 « 7 e me | 45 . 75 ine 
Painter . . ......ccaiiasaneeiee ies .89 | .92| .87 87 | .87 .81] .81] .95 95 90 
Pattern maker io. 4ebta a wk iZ .97 | 1.05 | 1.02 1,02 | 1.02 » Oa ia cock 1.10 L4G h.d.5:. 
Pipe coverer and insulator - -__...-- oo ‘= A 2 = = wy 4 4 poretas 
ine fitter sand enataettbbenoeneos ° . | « ° . . ~ Oé . | ° : 
5 pce BES 8 ea 1.14] 1.14| 1.14] 1.14] 1.14 SS Ae: 1.17} 1.17 1.12 
Pham De? q....... <.«:inspaihghatadiediet teamiatie . 94 -97 | .92 92; .92 . 88 87 99; .99 4 
Printer, 10D... «siguadieepedeean bees . 89 . 92 87 87 . 87 5 2 oo 95 A Ae 
Puncher and shearer. ._...........- . a | oo wees on oo aay = = Wate = 
RISSCS . . - .. ...~«««aisiieseeeieaiaeberminiees ° ° 7 P > a 
Riveter... -.-ccadssisnaaieaaeivoahech 87| :90| .85 |...) :83] ‘80 |.2...| [90] 290 
Rodman - ... ss dbkadied debeielieacia 61 61; .61 .61) .61 4, See - 61 * ¢ nee 
Sallmaker. ......<snhsesgieediaess 86| .89| .84| .84| .84 ° aan fa | ele 
Saw filer. . .. cccsvsuntabsteeiak = gh } on ‘= | .95 4 7 ee -? - jo = 
Bewe? . ......cswei ee ee. a a 55 e (OSE, teres ae ae . 7 ere ol 
Sheet-metal worker. ..............- . 94 - | = = . = oe — a - 94 
Shin fitter... ut side dee. . 86 3 ‘ 5 J Seo , ae 4 Oe 
Shipwright......tdiedivetesaconpetes .89; .92 | 87 .87 | .87 ‘ ee . 97 . 1 ee 
Tile and plate setter__.............- . 87 - Ww ar —-- . Se See a . asiiapeiiee 
Toolmake? - ... ..cdusecdacbatane iss .91 F - ~ ae OF Cae «tee 
TIMKMAR . . icckncabaemeesio aon us . 63 3) . 61 . 61 - 56 See Beab<s - 63 . 63 . 63 
Upholsterer.... 5: sik .sascuenbinsees<n . 89 - 92 - 87 . 87 o2----|-000----|------ - 95 = 7 Oe 
Water tende® « .:usscccesdeiatneseodeu 75 78 .73 . 73 .73 i BEARS. . 80 Py en ee 
Welder 
OCtr he... « 5:..isidi« ines belo settee .88 | .91 | . 86 86 | .86 83 = = ‘= ee ioe 
308 . ... ...s siaidinn eae tins, aie . 86 . 87 . 84 84 . 84 80 ° . ye 
Wharf builder. discs descccchtthens ce. . 89 92 .87 87 | .87 85 |------ 7 My oa 
Group IVb 
Apprentice: | ! | 
First COG0 n.d. sumnaspibaie<s<< 60 60 | .60 . 60 60 7 —_—- | -60 _. ee 
Second CHM 2 cde eeaka nsec 48 48 | - 48 . 48 48 ES |. = idietncks 
Phir COGN. Gveatedad wits ation . 35 . 35 . 35 35 | .38 3 Rares: . 35 4) eS 
Fourth GiRiis cscs cn se ocbcni ve | .26) .25] .28 -25 | .@ . 25 ea . 25 % \ 
| | } | 














Salary Adjustments of Municipal Employees in St. Paul Based 
On Cost of Living 


HE principle of the periodic adjustment of salaries of civil service 
employees in the city of St. Paul! according to changes in the 

cost of living was first put into effect in 1918 in response to a 
demand from a group of employees for an increase in wages to meet 
the advancing living costs. The civil service bureau of the city had 
prepared a standardization of positions and salaries in 1917, which 
was accordingly put into effect in February, 1918, and remained 
in effect until August, 1919. In November, 1920, the present adjust- 





1 Sy 


vaul, Minn, Civil Service Bureau. Standardizing salaries, by J. B. Probst. St. Paul, 1922. 
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able standardization was adopted in six of the city department. 
and in October, 1922, it was extended to all city employees with th¢ 
exception of teachers. Under this plan the employees were grouped 
in 15 basic minimum salary grades, which have since been in: 
to 27 standard rates, and these are used as the basis for the wave 
adjustments. In computing the increases in the cost of living, th» 
cost-of-living figures published periodically by the United State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are used. The basic salary rates, which 
are considered to be adequate standard salary rates for living conqj. 
tions such as prevailed in the year 1916, are adjusted each year 
therefore, on the basis of living costs and in addition an allowaneo 
of 5 per cent for seniority is computed on the basic salary rates. 

A letter from the chief examiner of the city civil service dated 
December 27, 1927, giving the summary of the council salary ordi- 
nance as revised to January 1, 1928, states that for the first time 
since the adoption of the adjustable salary standardization the annual 
revision has been downward. 

The following table gives a summary of the council salary ordi- 
nance, showing the basic entrance rates, the adjusting percentages, 
and the adjusted entrance rates for the different grades for the year 
1928: 


eased 








BASIO ENTRANCE SALARIES, PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE, AND ADJUSTED EN. 
TRANCE RATE OF MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES IN ST. PAUL, FOR THE YEAR 1928 








































(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
ates | Percentage , iow 
tics increase to meee we. a Equivalent) Equivalent 
Standard rate No. etre offset cost- ; ~ entrance entrance 
salary of-living in-| Tate until | cent senior-| pot, per ag aoe 
(1916) poets. Sod Dee. 31, ity in- ‘ee a ie ey 
1916 1928 creases. my - 
——4 sililpponee ere de = Sens i 
es es AE a ~ $32. 50 50 $48. 75 $5. 00 $2. 06 | $0. 2534 
I, < dns ae Rian aan omaha 40. 00 50 60. 00 5. 00 2. 54 1% 
en ae Se eee hath 45. 00 50 67. 50 5. 00 2. 86 534 
Sees cee i RR Tot sae 50. 00 50 75. 00 5. 00 3. 17 3034 
ee RS & « RBS Toph Bs 55. 00 50 82. 50 5. 00 3. 49 434 
6 1 athe OS 8c oS TE Teal Sie 60. 00 50 90. 00 5.00 | 3. 81 474 
ee ae BS Te ee 65. 00 50 97. 50 5. 00 4.13 | 3 
Dh neqndineskeghibiae Os ARNE 4 70. 00 50 105. 00 5. 00 4. 44 | 4 
g “ie RE a ae Fe 75. 00 | 50 112. 50 5. 00 | 4. 76 4 
_ RE ee Eo 80. 00 | 50 120. 00 5. 00 | 5. 08 My 
RRR RR” 85. 00 48 125. 80 5. 00 | 5. 32 | 6% 
12 tGbunecoiiccticwnennbel 90. 00 | 46 131. 40 5. 00 | 5. 56 | 6 
13 Pie idtinaitnivannndl 95. 00 | 44 | 136. 80 5. 00 | 5. 79 (ay 
14 . a > Ae i iced 100. 00 42 142. 00 5. 00 | 6.01 | iD. 
15 Se LN IE MT 105. 00 | 42 | 149. 10 5. 25 | 6.31 | "4 
16 EE ae a a RE 110. 00 | 40 | 154. 00 5. 50 | 6. 52 | S14 
FT ae ee ee ee 115. 00 / 38 158. 7 5. 75 | 6. 72 | 84 
Dh ddbantocedae kim dusllibdinnas tee 125. 00 38 | 172. 50 6. 25 | 7. 30 | 1% 
RED ee A ae ante 135. 00 36 183. 60 6.75 | 7.77 J 
— een Oey taisanaeertiiah 150. 00 33 199. 50 7. 50 8. 44 2 
21 bh ade cited ocdhphinnaieieatih 175. 00 | 29 225. 75 SS 2 See 
_ See ili Shank cititia indicia 185. 00 27 234. 95 i 7 ee a 
Te nososmennteeepsqecoanoenal -h, 25 250. 00 ae... 
EA dihenaslstnesesdsedediptebsaninhe ee ES 225. 00 | 21 272. 25 3) 9 RES eee 
25 ee Ee ae 250. 00 7 92. { ; ee 
ih adatowetelticintaccdeck«stt 300. 00 | 324.00; 15.00 }.......--.- 
DE tikhtin éimnesbcbddit-<ceeced 375. 00 








'The rates in columns 6 and 7 are the equivalent rates as compared with the respective mont 
specified in column 4. The daily rate in column 6 is determined by dividing the corresponding rat¢ !0 
column 4 by 26, and adding 10 per cent. The hourly rate in column 7 is determined by dividing | rT 
sponding rate in column 4 by 208, and adding 10 per cent. Employes paid by the day or hour 
entitled to any vacation or sick leave with pay as is the case with the monthly employe; and t! 
cent is therefore added to offset those additional benefits received by the employe who is p o 4 
monthly basis. 

2 Flat rate, not entitled to adjusting or seniority increases. 
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Index Numbers of Wages in Canada, 1901 to 1927 


{901 to 1927 are reproduced from a report recently issued by 

the Canadian Department of Labor, entitled ‘‘ Wages and hours 
of labor in Canada, 1920 to 1927.” The information presented in the 
report is taken from union agreements and from reports of representa- 
‘ive employers and of trade-unions secured each year. These reports 
fare supplemented by figures obtained by officers of the department 
and by correspondents of the Labor Gazette resident in each city. 
In the present report, sheet-metal workers employed in building and 
construction are for the first time included with the building trades. 
Sheet-metal workers in factories are included under factory trades. 
The figures for the metal trades are for metal manufacturing indus- 


tries and do not include wages in the metal trades on railways, in 
mining, construction, etc. 


T" following index numbers of rates of wages in Canada from 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOR IN 
CANADA, 1901 TO 1927 


[Rates in 1913=100] 
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‘7 trades from 1901 to 1920; 8 from 1921 to 1926; 9 for 1927. 
) trades from 1901 to 1926; 4 for 1927. 

12 trades from 1901 to 1920; 4 for 1921 and 1922; 6 from 1923 to 1927. 
Ae mea from 1901 to 1920; 5 classes from 1921 to 1927. 

‘4 classes from 1901 to 1920; 12 classes from 1921 to 1927. 

, pipe average of 6 preceding columns. 

The number of samples has been increased each year since 1920. 
‘Including some increases effected near the end of the year. 
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Weekly Rest Day in Turkey ' 


Y AN act dated January 2, 1925, all wage-earning anc 


. jer ; Salaried 
employees of public administrative departments and of oy. 
mercial and industrial establishments in Turkish towpg ,; 

10,000 population and over are given one day of rest in seven, wis 
) AU) 


the exception that persons who are employed in the open 


oir 
alr op 


during a part of the year only, or whose occupation is confined ty : 
particular season, are exempt from the provisions of the act. 7);, 
weekly rest day, of not less than 24 hours, falls on Friday, wis) 


certain exceptions. 
All industrial and commercial establishments must be closed oy 


Friday except in the case of necessary services such as public utilities 
hospitals, etc.; places of amusement, recreation, or entertainment: 
public libraries; museums and galleries; clubs; hotels and restaurants: 


printing works; and those enterprises in which cessation of work 
would cause damage or a decrease in value of product. However, jy 
the undertakings mentioned both the wage-earning and _ salaried 
employees must be given, in rotation, one day of rest in the week 
Certain places of business, such as bakeries, groceries, hairdressing 


shops, etc., are allowed to remain open on Friday until midday. 

Permits to remain open on Friday must be obtained by the exempted 

establishments, these permits being good for one year. 
Establishments kept open on Friday without permission may be 


closed by the police. Violators of the act are liable to a fine of not 
less than £5 (Turkish) nor more than £500, and their property is 
liable to seizure in payment of the fine. The proceeds of the fines 
go into a municipal fund which is ‘‘devoted exclusively to schemes 
and institutions calculated to facilitate the healthy and profitable 
use by the public of the weekly rest day.” 

The act may be applied in towns of at than 10,000 population by 
decision of the local municipal council. 





1 International Labor Office. Legislative series, 1925, Turkey 1. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
January, 1928 


cent in January, 1928, as compared with December, 1927, and 

pay-roll totals decreased 3.9 per cent, according to reports 
made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by 10,772 establishments in 
54 of the chief manufacturing industries of the United States. These 
establishments in January, 1928, had 2,907,700 employees whose 
combined earnings in one week were $75,180,008. 

Inventory taking and repairs customarily slow down factory opera- 
tion in January, reducing the number of workers employed, and pay- 
roll totals are reduced further by the fact that monthly, semimonthly, 
and biweekly pay rolls ending the middle of January are lessened 
more or less by the holiday closings. 

Both employment and pay-roll totals were a little more than 5% 
per cent lower in January, 1928, than in January, 1927. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment for 
January, 1928, is 84.2 as compared with 85.1 for December, 1927, 
and 89.4 for January, 1927; the weighted index of pay-roll totals for 
January, 1928, is 85.8 as compared with 89.3 for December, 1927, 
and 90.9 for January, 1927. 


Fv cent in Janus in manufacturing industries decreased 1.1 per 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in January, 1928, and 
December, 1927 


WELVE of the 54 separate industries had more employees in 
January, 1928, than in December, 1927, and 10 industries 
reported increased pay-roll totals. 

The outstanding increases in employment in January were 8.6 per 
cent in automobiles and 5.4 per cent in automobile tires, these being 
unusually large increases for this season of the year in these indus- 
tries. Seasonal increases of considerable size were shown in ferti- 
lizers, boots and shoes, agricultural implements, chewing tobacco, 
women’s and men’s clothing, and leather. The iron and steel indus- 
try, with a very small increase in employment, and the automobile 
industry, with the largest increase in employment, both reported 
decreased pay-roll totals, inventories and repairs being general in 
these industries in January, and, as their pay-rolls are usually for a 
half-month period, the end of the holiday season also affects their 
pay-roll totals. 

The outstanding decreases in employment in January were in the 
carriage and wagon (19.8 per cent), stove, piano, confectionery, cigar 
(9.3 per cent), brick, sugar refining, stamped ware, cement, glass, 
paper box, and furniture (4.4 per cent) industries. 

The leather and vehicle groups of industries show increases in em- 
ployment of 4.1 per cent and 2.2 per cent, respectively, in January 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, DECEMBER, 1927, TO JANUARY, 1928—12 
INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


{Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the i: 
the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in thy 








Per cent of change Per « 
December, 1927, to |; Dex 
January, 1928 
Group Group 
| Number | Amount Nur 
} on pay of pay on | 
roll roll 


| 
a a | 

| 

} 


Food and kindred products —3.3 —2.9 | Metal products, other than 
Textiles and their products___| —0.7 —2.8 | as 
Iron and steel and their prod- | Tobacco products_.......____- 
EE TE —0. 6 —3.1 | Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products... —3. 5 —9.7 ARR TR 
Leather and its products. +4. 1 +6.3 | Miscellaneous industries____- 
Paper and printing_-_____. —1.5 —2.7 
Chemicals and allied products. —0. 6 —2.4 All industries. ______ i —3.9 
Stone, clay, and glass products. —6.1 —8.1 





Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in January, 1928, and 
January, 1927 


HE level of employment in manufacturing industries in January. 
1928, was 5.8 per cent lower than in January, 1927, and pay-roll 
totals were 5.6 per cent lower. 

Comparing conditions in January, 1928, with January, 1927, the 
tobacco group alone of the 12 groups of industries shows both in- 
creased employment and increased pay-roll totals in the current 
report, although both the paper and the vehicle groups show increased 
pay-roll totals, but with decreased employment. 

The miscellaneous and the iron and steel groups show the greatest 
decreases, ranging from 10.1 per cent to 11.8 per cent in each item; 
the food and the textile groups show the smallest decreases in the 
two items, ranging from 0.9 to 3.8 per cent. 

The notable increases in separate industries over this 12-month 
period were made in the automobile industry—9.4 per cent in employ- 
ment and 35.2 per cent in pay-roll totals—followed by rubber boots, 
agricultural implements, and automobile tires, with substantial, 
though very much smaller, increases. 

The pronounced decreases in employment were made in the ship- 
building, piano, petroleum refining, stove, cast-iron pipe, machine tool, 
steam-car building and repairing, foundry and machine-shop, and 
brick industries, the first having dropped 22 per cent of its employees 
and the last nearly 11 per cent. 

The East North Central geographic division reported a very slight 
uncrease in employment in January, 1928, as compared with January, 
1927, and a substantial increase (6.5 per cent) in pay-rol! totals. 
There were large decreases in the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
West South Central and Mountain divisions, and moderate decreas 
in the remaining four divisions, the falling-off in employment having 
been least in the South Atlantic States and the decrease in pay-rll 
totals least in the Pacific and West North Central States. 
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OMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JANUARY, 1928, 
WITH JANUARY, 1927 


; of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2} 


ee — ———_— — 





Per cent of change Per cent of change 
January, 1928, || | January, 1928, 
compared with |} | compared with 
January, 1927 January, 1927 

industry 





Industry 








Number] Amount Number|Amount 
on pay | of pay || | on pay | of pay 
roll roll | | roll roll 


| 
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ad 
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Food and kindred products - —1,8 | 


|| Paper and printing—Contd. 
tering and meat i] 


Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


—3. 2 | 
—4. 
mi, 
+1. 
+0. 
—6. 
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orb 


3 || a ee and allied prod- 


on 


| I ooo Nw oa hn ake 
Fertilizers_ 


— ~I i DO “I DO 
[++ 1 | 
Hop 
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Textiles and their products__ -2 
Cotton COC Masincmettiindecs: —1, 
Hosiery and knit goods —2. 
Silk goods —1. 
Woolen and worsted goods__ —7. 
Carpets and rugs —2. 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 

tiles 
Clothing, men’s - - 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s - ----..-- 
Millinery and lace goods-__-_- 


Cement. 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


Glass 


Metal products, other than | 
iron and steel__- 
Stamped and 


Brass, bronze, and copper 
Iron and steel and their products 
products 
Iron and steel - - - - - ' Tobacco products ________. oer 
Cast-iron pipe 21. Chewing and smoking to- 
Structural ironwork 5. bacco and snuff________--- 
Foundry and machine-shop Cigars and cigarettes _ _- 
products t 
Hardware q ; Vehicles for land transpor- 
Machine tools.-...........-- 
Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating ap- Carriages and wagons 
paratus Car building and repairing, 
Stoves electric-railroad 
Car building and repairing, | 
steam-railroad 





Be 


Lumber and its products____ 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 
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Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements... - 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus and supplies... -___.- 
Pianos and organs. - -._---- —20. 7 
Rubber boots and shoes - -_- +6. 3 
Automobile tires__........-- +2. 6 
Shipbuilding | —22.0 


All industries__________. | 


| 
SEs Spe we 
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Leather and its products 
Leather... ..-c. 
Boots and shoes 


| 
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+ Ld 
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Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
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Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 


New England : ’ West South Central 
Middle Atlantic ; ¢ Meustein 

East North Central Pacific 
West North Central 
South Atlantie 

East South “entral 


























Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA earnings in January, 1928, for the 54 industries 
_ combined were 2.9 per cent lower than in December, 1927, and 
0.2 per cent higher than in January, 1927. 
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Increases in per capita earnings in January, 1928, as co; 
with December, 1927, are shown in 12 industries— Boots and 
4.6 per cent; sugar refining, 3.8 per cent; carriages and 
women’s clothing, and ice cream, 2.7 per cent each; men’s 
2.1 per cent; and the remaining 6 industries from 1.1 per cen 
per cent. 

The outstanding decreases were in cast-iron pipe, 12 p 
pianos, 11.2 per cent; automobiles, 8.4 per cent; and in shirt 
work, stoves, furniture, sawmills, and structural iron. 

Employees in 29 industries were averaging greater earnings jp 
January, 1928, than in January, 1927. The automobile _ istry 
shows an increase in per capita earnings of nearly 24 per cent, but the 
next increases in size are 8.7 per cent in the pottery adh and 
6.8 per cent in the cemént industry. The greatest decrease 
capita earnings shown was 9.4 per cent in cast-iron pipe. 
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TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS JANUARY, 1928, WITH ECEM 
BER, 1927, AND JANUARY, 1927 
Per cent of Per 
| change January, char 
| 1928, compared || 1928, ~ 
with— u 
fndustry -~ “ieee ig Industry 
De- | De 
cem- Jan- cem 
ber, oe” ber, ul 
1927 , 1927 v4 
Boots and shoes. ...........- ees : +4. 6 —1.4 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Sugar refining, came__............| +3.8 +4.9 BDA none Sncdlcmesaeuminbddveness —2 
Carriages and wagons. -._. ---=-| +2.7 —3.0 || Cigars and cigarettes. ______- cf 2.8 
Clothing, women’s. --...........-.. +2. 7 +2.6 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
BOD Ch cp ne ticcecedccchbtwaeses +2. 7 +3.8 || water heating apparatus_-______- 2.8 
Ce, Se | coves swe |} +21 —2.8 4," Ree ee ee —2.9 
6 6 SE rr a eee |} +l +6.8 || Fertilizers- sec. —2.9 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____ . \ 
OG GOI ionic ic d8 82385. L. |} +10) —6.5 Hardware Pe OEE aD ‘ —3.1 1.5 
Petroleum refining. ..............| +05 +4.7 || Millinery and lace goods_______ —3 
Rubber boots and shoes. _.____-_- +0. 5 —1.0 |} Confectionery __.....___- SESS 3. 2 
Baking. ......- 5 EY Rees |. +0.4 | ee 3 7 PE Er eh : 
0 EE SSE SS a a +0. 1 +3.7 || Hosiery and knit goods. ee: ee 7 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- | Dyeing and finishing textiles...__| —3.7 
RES: 5 RF ES |} —0.1 | +0.6 || Carpets and rugs. -__. —4.0 
Agricultural implements. oe oe +4.3 || Car building and repairing, steam- 
Slaughtering and meat pac king. op - 4 +0.8 railroad __ | wee : —4,3 
pi aes | —O.5 +2.2 || Cotton goods _ - ‘yon SR ee —4.8 
Printing, book and job_____.._-- —1.2 +0.3 || Stamped and enameled ware- —4.9 H 
ET We ecedeewad —1.3 a0 Eee —5.0 +2. 4 
Printing, newspapers... ....._-- —1.5 6 Bane, Oe, cc. cescwccte. —5. 8 + 
Machine tools... _. eiicaeseahaneied | —16 +0.8 || Structural ironwork ._......._.__- —6. 0 i 
Peer GG Mel... nc ccccacec.clt | —L6 +0.4 || Lumber, sawmills. ...........__- —6.2 
Woolen pos eae goods Reptinel i le | —6.4 
Car building and repairing, elec- | TE Re 2 ere ee ee —6.9 
oes | —L7| +20 | Lumber, millwork..............- —7.¢ 
Iron and steel | —17) =—1.0 || Shirts and A —7.7 2.3 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, sews —8. 4 2 
and supplies ' shipsncesues: > LS —0.4 | Pianos and organs--__..........--- —11,2 
Leather sien nlcalieaith ..| —2.0 —1.8 || Cast-iron pipe._.................- —12 
Glass ‘ b Masa —2.6 —0.8 || 








Wage Changes 


Bae RING the month ending January 15, 1928, 42 establishmeiits in 
8 industries reported wage-rate increases. These increases 
sues 3.1 per cent and affected 2,220 persons, or 16 per cent 0! 
the total employees in the establishments concerned. 
During the same period 54 establishments in 20 industries reported 
wage-rate decreases. These decreases averaged 9 per cen' be 
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affected 21,036 persons, or 82 per cent of the total employees in the 
ostablisnments concerned. ; 

Thece wage adjustments exceeded in number those reported in any 
one month since December, 1926. dee | 

Seventy-five per cent of the employees receiving increases were in 
{4 establishments in the book and job printing industry; 40 per cent 
of the employees whose rates were decreased were in 6 cotton-goods 
establishments; more than 12 per cent were in 12 iron and steel plants. 


tisk 5.-WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN DECEMBER 15, 1927, AND 
soled JANUARY 15, 1928 





Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 





Per cent of employees 





| 
| 
Industry reporting | | 


Number 
Total | increase - Re 
num ber or otal ishments | 
report- | decrease Range | Average | number reporting | A 
ing in increase or ente 
wage decrease reporti 
rates in wage poring 


rates 







































Slaughtering and meat packing- 190 | 1 | 5.0 5.0 10 15 (1) 
Dekitt .....ntinahenadiivedociteen 646 | 3| LO 83 5.9 | 30 4 (1) 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 243 1 4.0 4.0 25 6 1) 
Clothing, men’s. ......-....... 278 1 | 10.0 10.0 | 22 7 1) 
Clothing, women’s. .........-- 201 2 | 1.0- 9.0 2.8 35 14 1) 
Foundry and machine-shop ois ; —_ a . . 0) 
WOIOtR.. nn oe ee 7. 4 od | ‘ 
Machine COG. sicepaue aes aan 148 1 6.0 6.0 3 Q 1) 
Steven. ne ee ee 88 l 6.0 | 6.0 26 12 1) 
Lumber, millwork............- 276 1 7.5 | 7.5 11 i) 1) 
Parnituts.....-* .: snztrenececae: 429 1 | - a ane oe - : ey 
Paper DOGO... ian aac 183 2) 12. 5.0 | . 
Printing, book and job........- 307 14/| 1.8 4.0 2.1 | 1, 606 27 3 
Printing, newspapers_-......... 209 3} 0.3- 4.0 2.1 78 ll f 
Ohempiesit. nk ae 126 2) 5.0-10.0 8.1 | 91 5 1) 
Cigars and cigarettes. _.......- 148 2|} 40 5.0 4.4 28 y ti 
AGRCD ee 204 1 | 5.0 5.0 | 12 6 1) 
Car building and repairing, | 
electric-railroad___........_.. 381 1 7.8 7.8 23 100 (1) 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies........__. 167 4| 5.09.4 4.5 179 8 (5 
Decreases 
| IES 2 CE Sy nis 646 3 | 10.0-15.0 11.5 24 25 (') 
Cotton goods... i844 0. 2d xe 464 6 4.0-10. 0 9.7 8, 316 96 4 
Hosiery and knit goods_____... 243 2 10. 0 10.0 307 94 (*) 
Gtk goods. .4...iaidbe. uk ccie | 193 2 10.0 10.0| 3,645 98 7 
Woolen and worsted goods__.-| 191 1 10. 0 10.0} 2,145 100 3 
Carpets and rugs...--- 2.22.7 | 2 10.0 10.0 | 12 im) © 
sothing, Men's. ....i. ek | ; , < 
Shirts and collars..........-..- 88 1 15.0 15.0 17 | i) 1) 
Clothing, women’s..........__. 201 1 10. 0 10.0 | 13 | 24 1) 
Iron and steel_.............____ 195 12} 2.0 3.0 2:7 2, 659 45 1 
—— and machine-shop | | — - ; Q) 
progucts.c.. te ee 942 | 4 10. 0 1 7 | 7 
a, MR SDE a eR eis 88 1 6.5 6.5 85 50 1 
Lumber, sawmills......._._... 476 | 5| 5.0-140 9.5 1,175 | 100 1 
amber, millwork. ........-<. | 276 | 2| 5.0-10.0 7.5 | = a m 1 
GN GTO. oo a 429 2 5. 0-10. 0 5. 6 | 
Fertilisers..2.... a suik i oooal | a | 1 8.3 8.3 134 66 1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta..._. 361 | 5 | 10.0-15.0 10. 4 | 525 97 2 
Cigars and cigarettes......__._ 148 2! 7.0-15.0 12.0 285 84 1 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies__.......... 167 1 10.0 10. 0 | 789 100 1 
Automobile tires............... 55 1 5.0 5.0 | 150 68 () 














' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing |, 
[NDEX numbers for January, 1928, and for December, N, 

and January, 1927, showing relativ ely the variation in 
of persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 5 
tries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together w; 
eral indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, 
Table 6. 

The general index of employment for January, 1928, is 8 
number being 1.1 per cent lower than the index for Decem)h, 
2 per cent lower than the index for November, 1927, and 
cent lower than the index for January, 1927. The general 
pay-roll totals for January, 1928, is 85.8, this number being 


a} 


cent lower than the index for December, 1927, 2.3 per cent 


than the index for November, 1927, and 5.6 per cent lower 
index for January, 1927, 
TaBLeE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUF A 
INDUSTRIES—JANUARY, 1928, AND NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, AND JANI! 
[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 
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Employment Pay-roll tot 
| 7 Sea 
| ] 
on — 
Industry 1927 ‘aces 1927 
Janu- No- De- | Janu- | Janu- No- | D Jar 
ary | vember|cember r| ary ary j|vember|/cember| ary 
pee ae | - | 

General index........ $9.4] 985.9 85.1| 842] 90.9!) 87.8/ 89.3) 68 
Food and kindred products______. 88.5 | 90.9, 89.9 | 96.9| 92.7 | 94.8 94.6 91.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing - - 84.4 80.5 | 82.4 81.7 87.7 84. 2 86. 8 85,8 
EEE TERA: 83. 0 93.0} 89.5 79. 1 91.5 100. 1 100. f 86, 1 
ET ERAT Pay Seer 80.3 81.2 78.0 76. 1 86. 1 87.7 | 84 84.7 
oO) AE iar sete 86. 1 89.3 87.2 87.3 87.9 93.5 | 9 92.3 
SE ea a A 98. 7 103. 6 101.8 99. 4 103. 5 109. 1 | 10¢ 04.3 
Sugar refining, cane.............. 83. 1 90.1 | 84.7 78.0 83. 6 90. 9 8¢ 82.3 
Textiles and their products________ 88.1 87.1 86.6 86.0 88.8 86.3 | 87.9 85,4 
te ETI 86. 2 87.9 86. 2 85. 1 85. 9 87.0 86 80,8 
Hosiery and knit goods_..._....- 97.7 99. 5 97.8 95. 7 109. 4 116.3 115 09.7 

RE RRS SSE Sa: 98. 9 96. 1 98. 2 97.2 101.9 100. 9 107.8 100 

Woolen and worsted goods-__.___. 85.0 80. 7 80. 1 78. 7 85. 0 79. 6 80 77 
Carpets and rugs................. 98. 2 95. 4 97.7 96. 2 96. 6 92. 1 97.4 92.0 

Dyeing and finishing textiles____- 98, 2 101.0 | 100.7 99. 9 101. 6 104. 3 105. 4 00 
ee Pa eee 83. 8 79.5 | 79.6 80. 7 78.9 67.0; 71 74.2 
Shirts and collars................- 81.4 83.3 | 82.8 81.8 80.9 85.8 | 86.2 78. 
Clothing, women’s..............- 85. 3 81.3) 81.7 83. 4 87.8 81.8 | 84 88. | 
Millinery and lace goods_.__.___. 72.0 67.0 | 67.9 68. 6 75.5) 68.1 | 0 68.8 

| } } 

iron and steel and their products; 88.1 | 90.6 79.7 | 79.2/| 90.9) 81.6) 82.8 | 90.2 
Iron and steel. ............--..-.- 93.0} 86.0 | $4.7] 85.1, 94.9] 861/ 8% 85.8 
| ee ee 97.2 86. 8 87.3 84. 6 91.0 79. 5 84 yy L 
Structural ironwork. ..._._._._.-- 94. 1 91.4 90. 6 89. 0 98. 1 97.1 100 93.2 

Foundry and machine-shop prod- . 
OE gh. <TR T, .” 84.2 75. 1 74.9 74.8 86.0 | 74.7 76 4.4 
REGS ME DME AEE i, 83. 9 78.9 |} 786 77.8 92.7 | 8.7 85 & 0 
gE, SR ae TE! 102. 8 90.3 | 90.2 90. 0 113.2; 99.8 | 101 100. 9 

Steam fittings and steam and hot- b 
water heating apparatus._.._... 87.9 85.5 | 80.7 78. 2 90. 9 83.6) 81 77.0 
ENT Se, ABTS, F 744.8) 802) 75.4) 628/ 73.8)| 902/ 7 5.8 

i 
Lumber and its products___._____. 84.0 83.60 | 79.8 77.0 87,1 92.1 | 88.0 79.5 
Lumber, sawmills........_....__- 79.1 78.0) 74.6 71.9 81.9 87.7} 82 15. 0 
Lumber, millwork ...........-..- 90.1 84.0 82.9 81.5 91.5 $8.9) 882 OW. 2 
Peas... 50. St. .. ee ES 99.7} 96.2 92.0} 1021) 109.5) 10! 94. 8 
soap = its products____.__._. 91.6 8.6 82.9 86.3 87.3 75.3 76.5 J 
CATS ARE TRESS 93.0} 889) 888] 904) 96.4) 8&7) 91.4 aj 

Boots ‘and shoes. ...... See ae 83. 2 81.0 84,9 4.1 70, 0 70, | i 
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og _|NDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
Tae eS) RIES—JANUARY, 1928, AND NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, AND JANUARY, 1927— 











Employment Pay-roll totals 





‘ | 1927 | 1928 1927 | 1928 
Industry 






































Janu- No- De- Janu- | Janu- No- | De- Janu- 
| ary jvember|cember) ary ary jivember jcember| ary 
a |- 7 — 
| 
Paper and prt. jin dtieden poses 104, 3 105. 1 | 105.4 | 103.8 112.7 | 114.7 | 117.0 113.8 
Paner afd Sliischuaaiennedeties 04.4; 93.1) 923] 91.3! 10.0} 99.0) 99.9 97. 4 
Paner DOXCS. .:scdnsehaesensGnne<- 98. 9 103. 8 | 100.6 95. 8 105. 8 117.5 113. 3 106. 6 
Py * book and job..--------- 105. 5 105.5 | 107.2 106. 4 | 118. 5 116. 7 122. 1 119.8 
Printing, newspapers....--..-..- | 115.1 | 116.8 | 1183 | 116.9 | 121.0 | 126.7 | 129.2] 125.7 
Chemicals and allied products....| 98.3 | 91.7 | 90.4} 899) 101.9] 96.9] 982 95.8 
Chemicals...o«ss<o0ulnibeet tiene 96.1 | 97.2 | 95. 5 93. 1 106. 0 108. 6 111.3 105. 3 
| ne eR iss ae A 97.0) 89.4 89. 0 93. 7 103. 3 96. 8 99. 1 101.3 
| CUM. «i cniasetbiiedtandacbas 101.9 | 85.2 84.1 84.0; 97.0) 8.2 83. 6 83.9 
Stone, clay, and glass products. . 89, 4 93.0 888 83, 4 | 91.8 | 98. 6 94.7 87.0 
Cement . . ...<«assnhieiileaminnenens | 820) 867) 808) 764) 804) 91.0] 83.5 79.8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta....--- | 86.4 90. 1 84.3 77.0 86.7 | 92.5 85.8 76. 1 
Pottery . ...ccessudicabeneetieidc«ae |} 103.8 | 101.0) 103.9 100. 1 104.3 | 111.8 117.3 109.3 
Glass. .....<. sus ceeeweennd 89. 7 95.2; 90.4 86. 0 96. 4 102. 3 99.0 | 91.7 
Metal products, other than iron | 
and steel... ....ccncudiinnecaaeeahecs4 92.4 86.5 | 86.0 83. 5 91.9 85. 1 87.1 | 83.7 
Stamped and enameled ware... --_- 83. 7 83.5 81.8 76. 1 76. 6 82.8 79. 4 | 70. 2 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- j 
UKE. .....icichiudbedeackeseadas 96. 4 87.9 87.9 86.9 97.5 86. 0 90. 0 88. 7 
Tobacco products. .__............-- 77.8 89.1 84.5 78. 1 77.6 91,3 | 87.9 79.1 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

ON SENT ail eed 92. 3 94.9, 94.2 97.3 102. 5 94.5 | 97.2 101.5 

Cigars and cigarettes_........---- 75.9 88.3 83. 3 75. 6 74.7 90. 9 86. 8 76.5 

Vehicles for land transportation__| 81.2 76, 8 77.56 79.2 73.6 79.0 | 80.8 77.6 
AutomobGen a eens go oe oe os L3 87. 2 91.0 98. 8 69. 0 86.3 93. 8 93.3 
Carriages and wagons....-.....--- 62. 6 73. 5 74.8 60. 0 66. 4 75.3) 75.0 61.8 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

trico-TAINOREL. ....cckbenuseevebeons 88, 1 88.9 88. 4 86. 9 89. 6 92. 1 93. 4 90.3 
Car building and _ repairing, 

steam-railroad.................- 75. 5 69. 5 68. 2 66.8 75.8 73.7 71.9 67.3 

Miscellaneous industries. _.______- 100, 7 89, 7 90.4 89. 1 107, 2 92.4 99. 8 95. 1 
Agricultural implements -- --_---- 8 88. 6 94.7 98. 7 104. 1 99. 7 110.1 114.6 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

Ond SUPMNGBsds F555 cokes ese cons 96. 3 04.4 92.0 89.3 101. 1 96. 0 98. 2 93. 5 
Pianos and orgams........... ..... 93.3 88.4 | 85.0)! 74.0 98. 0 98. 1 97.3 75.3 
Rubber boots and shoes......---- 89.5 | 94.4 | 98.6| 95.1 | 1029] 109.6| 111.8) 1084 
Automobile tires. ..........-....- 102. 4 97.3 99.7 | 105.1 | 103.8 94.1 | 103.6 | 108.7 
Shipbuilding...............2222- 105.5 | 83.9) 85.1 | 82.3) 1120) 8&1) 97.5) 89.6 











_ Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to January, 1928. 

Following Table 7 are graphs (p. 147), made from these index 
numbers, showing clearly both the course of empleyment and the 


= of pay-roll totals for the period January, 1924, to January, 
28. 
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TABLE 71.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS MANT 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES JANUARY, 1923, TO JANUARY, 1928 on 


[Monthly average, 1923=100] 











Employment | Pay-roll totals 
Month an I Ce ba a cae wee 

1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 

January........ 98.0; 95.4) 90.0) 923) 89.4] 84.2) 91.8] 945] 90.0! 93.9 
February......| 99.6) 96.6] 91.6] 93.3) 91.0 |._..__- 95.2 | 99.4] 95.11 97.9 
Maren ......... 101.8 | 96.4) 923) 93.7) 91.4 }....... | 100.3 | 99.0) 96.6) 99.1 
lapels 101.8 | 94.5{] 921] 928) 90.6 |_.-___- | 101.3 | 96.9] 94.2] 97.2 
iat wad 101.8 | 90.8; 90.9} 91.7 | 89.7 |..-.... | 104.8 | 924] 94.4 95. 6 
enh aan 101.9 | 87.9; 90.1 | 91.3! 80.1 |..-___. 104.7 | 87.0} 91.7] 95.5 
pS EE PAE 100.4 | 84.8] 89.3] 808) 87.3 |__..__. 99.9} 80.8] 89.6] 91.2 
| Se 99.7 85.0] 89.9) 90.7; 87.4 |______- 99.3 83.5] 91.4] 946 
September...... 99.8 | 86.7 | 90.9| 92.2) 880).......| 100.0! 860] 90.4/ 95.1 
October___..__. 99.3 87.9] 923] 925) 87.6 |....-.-. 102.3 | 885} 96.2] 98.6 
November.....| 98.7 | 87.8| 925] 91.4 | 85.9 |..-..__| 101.0| 87.6] 96.2] 95.4 
December......| 96.9 | 89.4; 92.6) 90.9) 85.1 /.......| 989] 91.7] 97.3) 95.6 








Average. 100.0 90.3 | 91.2 | 91.9 88,5 | 184.2 | 100.0) 90.6 | 93.6/ 95.8 92.4 ia, 
} | | . 


11 month only. 



































. * > > 90 
Indexes of Employment in Manufacturing Industries, in Each Geographic 
Division of the United States, by Months, 1926 and 1927 
NDEX numbers for each month of 1926 and 1927, showing rela- | 
tively the variation in number of persons employed in each of the | 9s 
nine geographic divisions of the United States, are shown in Table 8. 
These index numbers are computed with the data for April, 1924, | 
used as 100, that being the first month for which the Bureau of Labor | 
Statistics compiled data as to employment by geographic divisions , 
( 
TaBLE 8.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN EACH 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION IN 1926 AND 1927, BY MONTHS ‘ai 
[April, 1924= 100] 
ah a ve tem ee 5, 
| Geographic division 
be > | 
ee | New | Middle | East | West | gouth | Zast | West | Moun- : 
| Eng- Atlantic North | North Atlantic | South | South " todm Pacific 
land Central | Central |“"" | Central Central 
—_ —— - —_-—— a 
1926 
I a tits within 98, 0 98. 2 99. 6 96. 6 102. 1 102. 5 95. 9 97. 5 12.6 
February.......... 99.3 | 98.7 101. 1 96.8 103. 0 103. 1 96. 6 94. 9 92.7 ‘ 
SS Rea: AIRES 99. 9 98.5} 101.9 96.1 | 1043] 1025 96. 2 93. 4 3.9 
pear aE. vena 97.8 97.4) 100.5 9.0) 102.6) 1023 96. 8 93. 9 v7. 
May.. tea 95.8 96.3 98. 5 95.9} 100.8 99.8 96. 4 97.0 00.8 
} | eee ee ew 94.2 95. 7 98. 3 97.2; 100.3 98. 3 97.9 100. 7 of) 
July-. biased 89. 6 94. 0 96. 9 96. 7 99. 1 98. 6 98. 0 98. 2 9.2 
| ERS FEATS 91.3 94. 2 98. 7 98. 3 99.8 99. 5 99. 5 97.4 . 
September __....._. 94.8 96. 2 99. 3 99. 0 102. 8 98. 4 98. 6 101. 0 1.1 | 
Cas daa cdnkee 96. 3 97.0 98. 5 | 99. 5 103. 7 97.2 98. 3 100. 4 9.3 
November......... 96. 2 96. 2 94.8 97.5 103. 7 96. 9 97.5 99. %.9 
December. .......- 95. 2 95. 4 92.6 95. 4 103. 6 96.9 97.2 98. 0. 6 
1927 
I ici a tiiniinil 94. 4 93. 4 | 91.6 | 93.5 | 102. 8 94.6 | 95. 4 95 4 
February.......... 95. 5 94. 4 | 95. 8 | 94.0 104. 3 95. 6 | 96. 0 92. ( me 
aE 95. 1 94. 4 97.4 93. 8 105. 2 95. 1 | 94.9 90 yi. $ 
ii cicncinedmetindy) Mae 92.7 97.5| 8.7} 105.4 04.4) 93.8 92. 5. 5 
ss SRE FS” 91.3 97.3; 94.5] 103.7 93.0; 923 95 : 
, a 1.2 90.7; 6.1) 66) 103.1 92.7 92. 4 96. 7 " 
ae | 90.0 89. 3 92.9; 95.7) 1020 90. 9 90. 7 98. 4 B. 0 
Da a 89. 4 89.3 94. 2 | 96.0) 101.5 92. 1 91.5 97 8.9 
September__....... |} 914 90.3 93.0) 96.0; 1040 92.3} 928 95. 9 8.0 
October...........| 91.1 9.1) 923) 95.4) 103.7 92.9; 91.2 94. 4 
November. .......- 89. 8 88.6) 892) 921 103. 0 91.6) 898 95. 3 ‘ 
December... ...._.. 88. 0 87.4 90. 0 90. 6 102. 1 91.7 | 88. 4 91. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1924 -1928. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 19823 = 100. 
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The chart on page 150, made from the index numbers ; 
shows for each geographic division the trend of employme: 
month of 1927 as compared with the corresponding mont! 

Decidedly the best showing of employment during 1927 mar 
by the South Atlantic division, which started in Janu: 1Q97 
with an index of 102.8, or 0.7 per cent above the index fo) 
1926, and continued on a higher level than in 1926, unti 
when the indexes for the two years were identical. The i 
November and December, 1927, were both below the in. 
the corresponding month of 1926, although employment i: 
ber, 1927, stood at exactly the same level as in January, 126, ; 
first month of the two-year period being considered, the for 
each month being 102.1. In other divisions employmen' 1997 
was on a lower level than in 1926, with the exception ot : 
sional month, and, as clearly shown by the charts, in only two divi- 
sions—the East North Central and the East South Cen 
the spread between the two years in December less than t| 
in January. 


Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries 
in January, 1928 


REPORTS from 9,203 establishments in January, 1928, show that | 

per cent of these establishments were idle, 78 per cent were 
operating on a full-time schedule, and 21 per cent on a part-time 
schedule; 31 per cent had a normal full force of employees and 67 
per cent were operating with reduced forces. 

The establishments in operation were employing an average of 84 
per cent. of a normal full force of employees and were operating an 
average of 96 per cent of full time. These percentages are unchanged 
as compared with the December report made by 212 fewer establish- 
ments. 


TaBLeE 9.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN JANUARY, 1928 
































: Per cent of | Per cent of 
eee || establish | Average || ‘establish- | Aver 
“s ments 0 r-| per cent || ments oper- | Per cen 
reporting | Sting of full |) ating with— | of normal 
ime | ill force 
Industry | operates — el pl yed 
} | in estab- || » roy | DY estab 
[Total | Per | wun | pat |ishmente| FL), 220 
| ber | idle beng time | Operating} force | fore perating 
= —_— — as a ES — _ 
| | 
Food and kindred products._________. 1,453 @) || 3] 18 96 | a1) 5s s 
Slaughtering and meat packing....... 153 |_____- | 98 7 100 | \ 8 
Confectionery... _- fe DH” Aa 251 1 69} 30 95 | 13 § 
Dp abagcwbndkacdacgicbeimnsibe 174 | 1} 91 8 99 | 5 
TS FS ES Rie 10h es 22; @) | 771 29 91 | 46 0 
TE AS TE 3 Deas ae 571; @ || 91 gy 99 | 58 _| - 
Sugar refining, cane.................- 3 bet 75 25 | 90 17 8 , 
| | 
Textiles and their products___.____.___| 1, 505 | 1) 21 96 
OS  § RSE EA z 417; @) | 71 29 94 
Hosiery and knit goods...............| 184 | 1 |} 82 17 96 |) 
SE AT RRR els | . 75 25 96 |) 
Woolen and worsted goods._.._____.. 171; 1} 7 22 97 || 
Cespets ene 10Gh:: :. =>. ec: x a oe i 97 23 93 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_..._._.- 93 1} 65 34 91 
SR IE De ccuiciccuviitienbasnstti 209 4|| 81 15 96 
a ae ae 61 2); 85 13 98 
Clothing, women’s. __._.............. |; 134] 2 | 89 9 98 
Millinery and lace goods--_........... SD bccien |} 8 11 99 








1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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ore BLISHMENTS WORKING 
ILL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN JANUARY, 


Industry 


FULL AND PART TIME 


Establish- 
ments 
reporting 


Total | 


num- 
ber 








iron and steel and their products _-___ 
nd steel 
Cast-iron pipe... - 
St ural ironwork 


iry and machine- — products_| 


Hardware. 
hine tegiiesecmtusteseecaeuwnaw 
fittings and steam and hot- 

er heating apparatus 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture.....--. SQqQusteeaoese saniptictivGiie anaes 

Leather and its products 
Leather 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job.........- ali sel 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals 
Pert ilinetit, chisel kamalitieth nusotenoen 
Petroleum refining 


Stone, day, and glass products 
Cement 


Pottery 
Glass 


Sti amend and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper products- 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff. 


Vehicles for land transportation 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, electric- 
railroad 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
railroad 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
supplies 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires 
Shipbuilding 














| 


Per cent of | 
establish- | 

|| ments oper- | 

ating— 


Part 
time 


36 
26 
48 
25 
39 
44 


mB wo BES 


aSkiR Bs 


| Average 
per cent 


of full 
time 
operated ||- 
in estab- 

lishments 
operating 


i 


Per cent of 
establish- 


| ments oper- 


ating with— 


Full | Part 


normal normal) 


forces | force 
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AND EMPLOYING 
1928—C ontinued 


Average 
per cent 
| of normal 
full force 
tend 2 ed 
| by estab- 
lishments 
operating 
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2 /SSESE SR B 
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' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS. | io 
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Emplo} 


T 


the TaAvdit 
{lol 
sx gel 
separately 


a vear and over. 


EMPLO’ 












Occupation 











Stenographers and typists. --- - 











Maintenance of way and struc- 
CGD. . ..ceucuhsbeod ab dakew pen 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
a ee ee aan ee 
Laborers, track and roadway 
S0CCIOR ow Kid Eb eeweewdeul 
Maintenance of equipment 
and stores 
‘armen 








Skilled trades helpers----.-_.-- 

Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores)---- 

Common laborers (shops, en- 
gine houses, power plants, 
















Transportation, other than 
train, engine, and yard_____. 
Olation ASentsS.. cee cue 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
COW OPTION... a iattimeeenneiiiidiadecnes 
Truckers (stations, ware- 
houses, and platforms) -_____ 
Crossing and bridge flagmen 





1927, and December, 1926. 


m monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 
tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 


Number 
middle of month 


1926, 
Decem- 
ber 


286, 120 
167, 711 
25, 533 


377, 689 

54, 611 
188, 295 
516, 850 
111, 430 


60, 742 
114, 664 


43, 594 | 


59, 712 
209, 641 
30, 587 
25, 514 
39, 745 





and gatemen 





Transportation (yard masters, 
switch tenders, and hostlers) __ 


22, 016 


24, 393 
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of employees at 


1927 


Novem- | Decem- 
ber | ber 


ment and Pay-Roll Totals of Railroad Employees, 
December, 1926, and November and December, 1927 


HE number of employees on the 15th of December, 1927, and the 
‘otal earnings of employees in the entire month of December, 
(927, on Class I railroads of the United States, are shown in 

. following, together with similar information for November, 

The data are presented for all occupa- 

.; combined, excluding executives and officials, and also for the 

eral groups of occupations; under each group data are shown 

for a few of the more important occupations. 

Class | railroads are roads having operating revenues of $1,000,000 


MENT AND TOTAL MONTHLY EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES— 
DECEMBER, 1926, AND NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1927 


151 

















As data for only the more important occu- 


Total earnings 


1927 


November 











| 
278,023 | 275,361 $39,768, 868 
160,808 | 158,632 | 22, 100,032 
25, 043 24,914 3, 184, 57 
| 
408,836 | 358,153 | 35,631,397 | 
67,345 | 48,752 | 4,025,073 
206,200 | 180,058 | 14,010,784 | 
479,329 | 474,711 | 68,802,306 | 
102,856 | 101,140 | 16,752,916 | 
58,116 | 57,701 | 9,840,376 
105,745 | 104,281 | 13,012, 435 
40,306 | 40,054 | 4, 233, 086 
53, 833 | 53,617 | 4, 880, 441 
203,243 | 199,707 | 26,038, 149 
30, 212 | 30,182 | 4,837,392 
24, 094 | 23, 912 3, 945, 152 
37,086 | 35,329 | 3,656,013 
21, 590 21, 539 1, 678, 199 
22,895 | 22,725 | 4,637,598 








$39, 420, 646 
21, 557, 016 
3, 180, 231 
37, 345, 361 
5, 034, 575 
14, 512, 068 
62, 384, 589 
15, 104, 995 
9, 006, 858 
11, 626, 962 
3, 819, 957 


4, 288, 541 


25, 098, 670 
4, 723, 021 
3, 671, 035 
3, 440, 433 


1, 665, 474 


4, 403, 395 





December 


$39, 605, 470 
21, 645, 341 
3, 207, 228 
33, 667, O19 
3, 596, 744 
12, 987, 233 
61, 803, 788 
14, 733, 986 
8, 953, 477 
11, 445, 419 


3, 895, 493 
4, 252, 780 
25, 199, 984 
4, 838, 971 
3, 762, 122 
3, 315, 330 
1, 664, 516 






4, 462, 203 


























..-. as bfitenchilieinwssiniliell 342,240 | 319,749 | 312,699 | 70,471,789 | 63,346,384 | 62,938, 399 

— 1 conductors.._........... 38,066 | 35,915 | 35,238] 9,395,519 | 8,425,214 | 8, 390,996 

Road brakemen and flagmen. A 77, 607 72, 524 70, 617 13, 919, 652 12, 369, 783 12, 125, 488 

Yard brakemen and yard 

: helpers == en-espesbitinsal ates es 57,852 | 53,674 | 52,357 | 10,458,639 | 9,485,901 | 9, 324, 802 

on engineers and motormen. 45, 790 42, 786 42, 021 12, 548, 555 11, 209, 366 11, 218, 273 
oad firemen and helpers__._- 47, 341 44, 218 43, 272 9, 342, 635 8, 399, 641 8, 419, 264 
All oceupations_______..__. 1, 756, 983 1,712, O75 |1, 648, 356 | 245, B50, 107 | 231, 999, 045 | 227, 676, 863 








[623] 
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State Reports on Employment 


California 





HE January, 1928, Labor Market Bulletin, issued by : Div. 
sion of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement of the Dens 
ment of Industrial Relations of California, shows the 

changes in volume of employment and weekly pay roll from | 
1926, to December, 1927, in 781 establishments in that St: 





OW lng 


Cm dey 





PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOT, MOUNT 
OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 781 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, DEC} - 
COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1926 7 

















Employees | W 



















Number } 
| ane | Per cent Ui 
of estab- | | of change 
Industry lish- Number enange! Am 1lge 
as com- —_ 1S COM: 
ments in De- ered in | 
reporting | cember, with De-| cen 
| 1927 7 2 > 
‘ | cember, . : 
, Oye , 





































































apacmaa, ‘wiieiae Fo 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products - 11 1, 305 | +9.7 {1 $35 
Lime, cement, and plaster - -- be 7 | 1, 369 —25. 4 4 
Brick, tile, and pottery... __- ; 22 | 3, 372 +1.5 83, 784 
ES SI EAE EN 7 859 +22. 0 25, 982 8 4 
| linens eae oneal Os an 4 6,905}  —21 | 188 r 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements. er immed 6 1, 810 +38. 3 49, 68 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts. + 15 1, 707 —27.4 50, 2 
Brass, bronze, and copper products -- - es 9 916 —13.7 26,7 12.2 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks. --___- 8 | 815 +1.4 26, 106 r 
Iron and steel forging, bolts, nuts, etc____- 8 | 2, 680 —12.1 85, 5 15,5 
Structural and ornamental steel _ _. - " + 22 | 4, 248 —5.0 140, 76° Ww 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs 6 | 5, 542 —16.0 183, 448 M 
p | GREE AE EE ye Oe ae 7 1, 869 —27.9 52, 0 2 
Other iron- foundry and machine-shop produc ts. _| 74 6, 759 —13.4 | 216,9 1.9 
Other sheet-metal products................._.__. | 22 | 1, 563 —3.0 45, 424 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops_..---| 18 8, 393 —.7 | 257,04 
pT ES Seta aa Sey Oy aN Se 195} 36,302) ° —9.5 |1, 133, 
Wood manufactures: | - 
Sawmills and logging - - aes 22 11, 115 +7. 1 309, 8.4 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, Msi ches! 59 9, 533 —.9 |} 264 2 
Other wood manufactures... .................-- 43 5, 034 1 
\ 





FR OE a he a es eee 124 





25, 682 | 


























Leather and rubber goods: 





he Nk an Malar aiaaliiibenipeisedincls wandan ome 7 640 —7.1 19, 048 -3 ( 
Finished leather products__.............----.---- 5 432 —16.3 9, 6¢ é 
SE PE ccd iba Landieussbebadarcen du 7 2, 194 —21.4 70, 143 12 

1 eR TS REL ees eet Peewee) 3, 266 8.2 











Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 


LL Ah, cn scnsdvdubbbads .ctchwudssocanee 4 ‘ 3.0 
RE Pe RES LS 7 &, 291 —26.7 | 324, 69 20.1 
Paints, dyes, and colors... ...........-.....-...- 8 639 —12.5 16, 8 ).9 
M iscellaneous chemical products. -..........-.... 4 52, % 49 















Printing and paper goods: 








Paper boxes, bags, cartons, ete__...._......-.._-- 14 2, 131 —.5 52, 93 “28 
Printing - Semen cn dbwnescccncncnsueesseceess 57 2, 403 —6.0 | 89,72 oe 
PND. <i Ghapienndpsiduindgeecssistbasep Jd 16 3, 674 +.7 | 141,78 . 
Other paper products..._- SPs Tertlls ai ~ 1, 004 —1.3 25, 08 








NE eS oa ee ee ees 5 | 9, 213 ; 309, § 












a o- 
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ER r OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT 
m FV KLY PAY ROLL IN 781 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, DECEMBER, 1927, 
OOMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1926—Continued 





" 













































































Employees | Weekly pay roll 
le ae 
—— Per cent | Per cent 
Industry lish- Number —— Amount — 
ments in De- in De- ; 
reporting | cember, ee 9.| cember, my. be 
€ 
1927 cember, 1927 cember, 
1926 1926 
Textile | 
Knit goods, cessaeeei soit IE 13 1, 187 +3.0| $23, 323 -9.1 
Other textile products. -...-.--------- eer eet 6 1, 492 +67 33, 296 —8, 1 
otal. ..:i edad Suvi oeercucl 19| 2,679 —2.6| 56,619, 85 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: | | 
Men’s Cloth csssudesnetas-..<.4.2 bi a dimigin 25 2, 605 —14.8 57, 058 —13.6 
Women’s. GROGetas cote 555s Jot... 9 899 +.1 18, 172 +5. 2 
Millinery... uncccnseawouee pita etihiwkels whad 6 629 +9. 0 12, 252 +14. 3 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing. - - - - beotments 22 | 3, 675 +4.8 82, 447 +.9 
} 
Total... hckies aaienieneiesianseted vn 62| 7,808| —2.9)| 169,929 | —3.3 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: | 
inning, preserving of fruits and vegetables - .-__| 35 4, 150 —21.2 87, 554 —18.0 
Canning, packing of fish... -........-..-.-.------ 7 1, 095 +35. 0 9, 421 +25. 6 
Confectionery and ice cream. -----.--...--------- 21 1, 525 7 34, 075 —1.8 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified ----....-...---- 5 466 —4.9 11, 673 2 
Bread and bakery products_.---.--.......----.---- 20 3, 660 +1.4} 104, 282 +2. 6 
SURE. . -.. -«ncdheaciiaeenenemeentibans emt wain. (hitiihaada 5 2, 556 +3.7| 69,851 —2.0 
Slaughtering and meat products--.---..-.--..---- 15 2, 831 +1.6 87, 264 +3.8 
Cigars and other tobacco products -_-_-_-.__----- 5 969 —8.4 16, 825 —15.0 
Beverage, 2 Gile ewes a earwk ns dadesesuns ii 3 460 +5. 5 10, 193 +9. 9 
Diary products ..........-.- oe EEE REE apa ae 9 1, 612 +7.8 52, 627 +14. 2 
Flour que tes ness does. sn... 14 1, 227 —9.8|' 35,301 —5.9 
ES A ae ae 15 1, 067 —6.2 36, 171 —2.7 
Other fog HIRRUIDNS wha dediee ns sdb dene cee 13 1, 328 +14.9 28, 258 +15.1 
Fotal..: i vtecdemske widened db crew 5a eas ma 167 22, 946 —2.8 | 583, 495 —1.5 
Water, light, and power. - --- cepacia w coger 5 8, 060 —.7 | 243, 620 —.7 
MiscollenGetlll..;:.1;,.aabeeied Pav kicartncidcms wince 15 2,177 —16.7 64, 421 —5.5 
Grand total, all industries. ............__- 781 | 136,342 —6. 2 |3, 979, 890 —6.1 
Illinois 


HE following statistics showing the changes in employment and 

earnings in Illinois factories in December, 1927, as compared 

with November, 1927, are taken from the January, 1928, issue of the 
Labor Bulletin, published by the Illinois Department of Labor: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM 
NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1927 








} 
Per cent of change from November to Decem- 


























ber, 1927 
— ial 
Industry Employment 
+ ae 7 15, a Total 
Total earnings 
° 0 
Males Females employees 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products___..____- —5.4 0 —5.3 —0.5 
Lime, cement, and plaster..............--..-..-.-.- —4 2 —33.3 —4.5 —16.4 
Brick tile am@ Quaid 20h e2-. 5. Gk... —6.0 —5.1 —6.0 —11.5 
AN... <5 ant Seeel mais wopwnnshscocesessees —.3 —5.3 | —1.4 —3.1 
otel.. 5 eA ie ee JC Ae —4.2| oat. «is | ~7.3 








88427°_28-__11 [625] 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTO 
NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1927—Continued 


Per cent of change from Novemty. 
ber, 1927 


Industry Employment 


| Females | — Total 
| employee 


Metals, machinery, conveyances: 
[ron and steel - 
Sheet-metal work and hardware. 
Tools and cutlery - -- 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus. fo 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal 
Cars and locomotives. ee 
Automobiles and accessories 
Machinery 
Electrical apparatus , 
Agricultural implements. -_......-- 
Instruments and appliances-_-_- : 
Watches, watchcases, clocks, and jew elry i 











Wood products: 
Sawmill and planing-mill products 
Furniture and cabinetwork : 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments __. 
Miscellaneous wood products. 
Household furnishings 





(0 Tae a ee es | ee 








Furs and leather goods: 
NS Ee ae ee. TO Eee Te 3 
IGE ins, on cantbondcsasedinkasasauhl : 
Boots and shoes 











Chemicals, oils, paints, etc: 
eee ee 
Paints, dyes, and colors 
Mineral and vegetable oil 
Miscellaneous chemical products 





Total 








Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes______- whe 
Miscellaneous paper goods---.-..-.........__....-- 
Job printing_- 
Newspapers and 
Edition bookbindi 











Textiles: 
Cotton and woolen goods-_.___-- 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery 
ST goin nn tric tiene iii 








tw 





| 





Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
Men’s clothing 
Men’s shirts and furnishings 
Overalls and work clothing 
Men’s hats and caps 
Women’s clothing 
Women’s underwear 


» im We = > CR BD = 


ie 
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sax~ars IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM 
CHANG! NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1927—Continued 








Per cent of change from November to Decem- 
ber, 1927 






















































































a PP dae! ——_—_____—- 

Industry Employment 

_ / 2 oes “| Total 
; | ‘Total | earnings 
Males Females | employees 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 

Flour, feed, and other cereal products___..._....._- —2.8 —1.5 —27 —7,0 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving_ -----_- —39. 0 —35. 5 —38. 5 —30.9 
Miscellaneous QrOeerIee....----.---- Si... ........ —2.8 —6. 2 8 —5.6 
Slaughtering and meat packing................-.__- +.3 ae S| +2 ~1.3 
Dairy DrOGUeai ci Bakcinaasaetinenn we tbldbocscecaid -.6 +14.0 +.1 +.5 
Bread and other bakery products. - - -_- sy CS eee —2.3 —4.0 | —2.8 —3.3 
eg ge ee ER a +3. 2 +2.8 | +1.6 +.2 
Beverages ... .< nce ds ccccwecsensewcowccscesn ee eee enn —12.2 —21.7 —1.9 —.§ 
Cigars and other tobacco products-__............_._- 0 —3.0 —1.8 +9. 7 
Manufactured S0Uk cncncnsbiee «Secs sNiti lesa ee eS —17.5 —28. 2 
Ice cream - . -.-.------------------------------------ +.9 +15. 4 +1.6 —1.3 
¥Total -...c<ncdiiienseeeeenet WIL Bb. —1.2 —1.7 | —.9 —2.2 
Total, all manufacturing industries_.....__.____- —1. 7 —1. 2 —1 1 | —.9 

Trade—W holesale and retail: | | 
Department Micon. 4-etOtcni cll. ited Se +10. 0 +21. 1 | +16. 2 +5. 5 
Wholesale de? SI. .oddGkec lui aio. ke —4.9 —22. 6 | —1h. 1 —10.9 
Wholesale groceries eSseseeseegectoscoeseeueeseccese —2. 4 —7. 6 | —4.0 —3. 6 
Mail order houses...............- euaeebd acutieae ag | +8. 8 +14. 1 +10.9 +13.9 
giana -_ eamadadl ones 
Total... .. 6c. i Sep RARE tedncde senna ttihncwas | +7.8 +13. 2 | +10. 4 +11.3 

Public utilities: 

Water, light, aii apenee n.d i et. . e +3.0 —2.5 | +2.4 +.9 
TOOPRONG. .cscadaat hee A ie a. te ck +.2 —.1] 0 —1.5 
Strest rallWe@l sdicencolcsscs. /ouedstiedds......... hs —5.2 | ~.9 3.2 
Railway-car tepalt Gnege....... Soin sik ...--. 2. +.2 —3.8 | +.2 —1.5 
iat steed bt 
ee ee ~1 -.2| | ~1.9 
Ocal mining...diibissidalimiilsheendMuiabste skeusie loi ren Sars ae | +2.9 | +12. 2 

Building and contracting: 
Building construction... ............................ a bo —18.9 | —25.1 
Road constememiem.. .. ...5.- 2s Li bce Zt We? Lcik tena —30. 7 | —41.7 
Miscellaneous contracting.._...................____ ~S6O f. ices enn —16.9 | —19.9 

| } 
a eS US we ee ee ome —19.1 | —24.7 
Grand total, all industries.....................___ —1l.1 +.7 | —.§ | —.8 











lowa 


THE January, 1928, issue of the Iowa Employment Survey, pub- 
lished by the bureau of labor of that State, shows the following 


on in volume of employment from December, 1927, to January, 
928: 


[627] 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, DECEMBER, 1927. 7: 






































1928 NUARY 
! | | { - —- 
| Employees on pay | Em : 
roll, Jani 928 | oll ol 
“ay any, Se |Num- oo. I 12 
. . ee eee \ber of iictasae 
Industry ~~ | Per cent of Industry — vol 
port- | Num- os port- | Nun 
=S ber with Decem- | me _ 
ber, 1927 | 
Food and kindred prod- Leather products: 
ucts: SRR a 2 273 
Meat packing. - 8 | 8, 687 +2.7 Saddlery and har- | 
Cereals inbiamwe 2 | 1, 065 —2.0 | aE 5 219 : 
Se ese 3] 116 +4. 5 | Fur goods and tan- . 
Bakery products-- 9 | 1,025 —3.0 ~ 2a 5/ 129 , 
Confectionery 5 296 —11.9 | Gloves and mittens | 3 187 ‘ 
Poultry, produce, —— — - 
butter, ete__. 7 800 —23.9 | | RE | 808 4 
Sugar, starch, sir- —= 
up, glucose, etc 3 927 —34.6 || Paper products, print- | 
Other food prod- | ing and publishing: 
ucts, coffee, etc_- 9} 325 —3.9 Paper products__ 4 193 Le 9 
|__| Printing and pub- 
Total wa 46 (13, 241 —4.4 (ES 12 | 2, 185 
Textiles: | WD nnnciubinn 16 | 2, 478 ; 
Clothing, men’s___- 11 | 1,162 +7. 4 || —=——|— we 
Millinery 2 152 0 || Patent medicines, 
Clothing, women’s chemicals, and com- | 
and woolen goods 3 535 +.8 See ars 8 51 g 
Mosery, awnings, Sat 
nantbalie 5 816 +.2 || Stone and clay prod- 
Buttons, pearl_____ s 723 +2. 4 ucts: 
-- Cement, plaster, 
A eee 29 | 3, 388 +3. 1 | and gypsum_____- 6 | 1,063 169 
== = Brick and tile_____- 12; 563 49 
Iron and steel works: Marble and gran- 
Foundry and ma- ite, crushed rock 
chine shops. -____- 27 | 2,063 0 | and stone -__.____- 3 53 —19 
Brass, bronze prod- ——| ——_- 
ucts, plumbers’ , ee 21 | 1,679 
supplies_____- 4| 531 +4. 5 =—-— 
Autos, tractors, Tobacco and cigars_.__- si. 28 
and engines. ____- 5 | 2,194 +7.8 — 
Furnaces..........- 5 214 0 Railway car shops_-_---- 7 | 4,323 
Pumps ’ 5 398 +14.7 <= |= 
Agricultural imple- Various industries: 
ments____- 10 | 1, 261 +9. 5 Auto tires and 
Washing machines. 8 | 2,478 —6.4 ee ey 2 10 
—— ‘cat aad Brooms and 
WAGs adicowsscta 64 | 9, 139 | +1.9 || REL: 3 | 89 —11.9 
—— —— |_ ————————_ | Laundries._....._._- §| 21 0 
Lumber products: Mercantile________- 7 | 2,907 —2I 
Millwork, interi- | Public service-_____- 3 | 3,819 
nes 18 | 2,802 | —7.6 Seeds -_--___-- 3 463 
Furniture, desks, Wholesale houses._} 23 | 1, 130 
etc. . 7) 757 | +34. 0 Commission houses 9; 220 
Refrigerators. ¢ 3/ 140 0 | Ras 4/| 168 2.9 
Coffins and under- Other industries___- 7 | 1,098 4. 
takers’ supplies 5 155 0 | a 
Carriages, wagons, 0 66 10, 226 8.¢ 
and truck bodies 5 | 105 | +15. 4 <== 
== ~— Grand total_____- 312 |49, 994 
, aT dior? 38 | 3, 959 | —.6 | 
} } 
Maryland 


HE commissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland furnished 
the following report showing the changes in volume + employ- 
ment and weekly pay rolls in Maryland from December, 1°27, t0 
January, 1928. The pay-roll period is for one week, ee hat lor 
“‘rubber tires,’ for which the period is one-half month. 


[628] 
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2 IN EMPLOYMENT AND IN AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 183 MARY- 
































CHANCE. Sp ESTABLISHMENTS FROM DECEMBER, 1927, TO JANUARY, 1928 
| Employment Pay roll 
| Estab- 
| lish- | ” Per cent | Per cent 
| ments Number | of change of change 
Industry lreporting| of em- as com- Amount, | as com- 
for both | ployees, pared January, pared 
months | January, with | 1928 with 
1928 Decem- | Decem- 
ber, 1927 | | ber, 1927 
Food pr eS ee ee ee ee 23 1, 842 —16.0 $43, 532 —11.1 
B K@TI@S... .. -- ee ee ewe we wwe wwe ewww eee eee eee 4 620 —1l. 6 17, 702 —2. l 
Re ver nGeRu dicks dd ee Aad lctincho Slat erwwevins 4 135 —4.3 3, 718 —3,7 
Re a SO a: rn 7 741 —30.9 11, 623 — 28. 6 
I ee eee ee OT Re eee 4 244 —1.3 8, 195 —1.3 
( r food pro@Mees 3 4.n ce J 85. dc. .--.. 4 102 +.9 2, 294 —6.1 
Textile RS Re CREE PN, Seep een ee 32 6, 812 —3.6 109, 641 —5.3 
; {en’s and boys’ clothing._..................-.. 13 3, 108 —5.1 53, 825 —2.7 
Women’s and children’s clothing - --~___.__._- 5 5 752 +.2 9, 964 +22. 0 
Cotton goods--....--- a ae cate Sea a 6 1, 565 —3.9 22, 358 —13.9 
Se ES A SS St a : 3 437 +5.5 5, 641 —7.2 
ther tenQieiBinecs ci meatbede ccc cl dsens.s. a 5 950 —5.2 17, 853 —11.8 
Iron, steel, and their products---............-- 13 4, 540 —.2 107, 753 —.1 
Plumbers’ supplies. -.........--- Ce ae Xn 5 1, 125 —.9 29, 395 —4.3 
VOTO. .«ckn cee (SE ee eae Cee epee 4 2, 714 —.2 60, 028 +.6 
Other iron and steel products___...........-.-- 4 701 +1.0 18, 330 +5.0 
umber and ite pro@ueeBuei.s....~.-..2....-...-- 19 1, 261 —11.1 31, 736 —11.7 
W codes: WOM ee Re i we nak banes.- 4 133 —8.5 2, 254 —8.5 
Furniture. ...- dee > on im Sie dtline ene : 8 620 —6.0 16, 813 —8&.5 
Lum ber qin Sane hisee nos gee eno. t ka 7 508 —14.8 12, 669 —16.2 
Leather and its products... .. ........-2...4....- ll 1, 588 —2.7 30, 185 +3.9 
Boots aie Ga tikes cir oo Savane ce sus 6 974 —4.0 16, 854 +4.0 
Other leatingt SU@GNIINGL 6) é.... 2... 4.656.<.-.--- 5 614 +.8 13, 331 +3.8 
Rubber tires... diseaboaaeeebiseakieu— tack oc 2al ke 1 2, 449 +2.3 82, 768 —29.5 
Paner and DPR sic acadidhiveendsicdnt abakenccoses 22 2, 305 —2.3 69, 832 —3.7 
Paper PUOMiia cua h baboons dcdebaa~.. ik. q 414 —9.9 6, 264 —5.8 
Printing and lithographing--..............---- 13 1, 891 —.6 63, 568 —3.5 
Chemicals and allied products_.................--- 13 2, 685 +2.0 65, 202 +3.0 
Fertiline? cious cok ee Mite wndaBa cies aos ~ubi 5 583 +8.9 14, 026 +9. 5 
Other COMIN: sia es oat i Sous. 5 ok nae 8 2, 102 +.3 51, 176 +1.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products--_.................. 10 1, 873 —11.0 40, 762 —15.7 
Clay DOG hetnsccccdvaesssccace. oe 6 717 —14.6 15, 162 —18.2 
Glass PrOguils ces. pokes co sod baci s. 3. se 4 1, 156 —8.7 25, 600 —14.2 
Metal products, other than iron and steel________-_- 7 2, 883 —4.7 66, 748 —3.5 
Stamped and enameled ware----...........--- 4 844 —13.1 16, 144 —10.9 
Other 1p6Gis Sere les oe otk des soens ee 3 2, 039 +.3 50, 604 —.9 
Tobacco DIGG co ciscite te Re 5 367 +8. 5 5, 062 —10.3 
Machinery, not including transportation -- - -__--_-_- 5 235 —2.5 5, 371 +2.5 
rransportation equipment (shipbuilding) - - - -_-_-- 3 702 +7.0 22, 909 +36. 9 
Miscellaneo@ih, £s6coa.nd manemlea # lack cscee 19 3, 353 —2.0 92, 068 +3.7 
Brushes. <i diceess aeetedt soca ho O25. fk. 4 559 —1.4 12, 768 +18.4 
Mattresses and bed springs. _......_......_- 4 167 —10.3 4, 462 —9.8 
ULDCP ....<cdibuiea aaa ad Sue einwtcceceas ll 2, 627 —1.9 74, 838 +2.5 
Total, ath GG isk cd dose. scence 183 32, 895 —3.4 1 729, 001 | —4.3 








given in the report; not the correct sum of the items. 


New York 


HE following statistics of changes in number of employees and in 
amount of weekly pay rolls were furnished by the New York State 


Department of Labor. 


he figures are based on reports from a fixed 


list of about 1,600 factories, having in December 467,320 employees, 
the total of the weekly pay rolls for the middle week of December 


being $13,829,516. 


(629) 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK 8TATE 
FROM DECEMBER, 1926, AND NOVEMBER, 1927, TO DECEMBER. 


I 


Per cent of changs 


November, 1927, to Decemb 
Industry December, 1927 Decem} 





| Employ- | p.. ; Employ 
ment | Pay rolls = se 
Stone, clay, and glass oe, —2.1 —2.7 
M iscellaneous stone and minerals______ iia +.7 +1.4 
Lime, cement, and plaster SP | : ; —9.5 | —11.6 
SS Se ae a ee balk —9.7 —13.5 
Brick, tile, and pottery belived hedivee i —1.0 | —1.3 
Brick - ee se Sa a | —3. 2 | —12.1 
TE rg Cr nts cf +1.0 | +2. 4 | 
ROS ESS, De ey ae eo +1.4 | +.4 | 
Metals and machinery___.._....__-_-- RE Si —2.0 +2. 7 | 
le het) ee eee bas —.2 —.4] 
Brass, copper, and aluminum __________- : +.4 +9. 5 | 
Iron and steel ____ a eae +.4 +2.8 | 
Structural and architectural iron________- —1.0 | —.9 
Sheet metal and hardware______________ > al —. 6 | +4. 6 
ee eee ee eee ae sed +1.6 +17. 9 | 
Stamped and enameled ware______.______- : —5.6 —.8 | 
Firearms, tools, and cutlery --_-- ast , ‘ +1.8 | +6. 7 
Cc utlery and tools......... Beate +.8 +2.3 | 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating ‘apparatus. —11.8 —10.3 | 
Steam and hot water heating —13.0 —11.4 | 
Stoves _ —8.0 —11.7 
Machinery, ‘ine luding electrical apparatus —1.6 +5.9 | 
Agricultural implements. ; +3.4 +12. 5 | 
Electrical machinery and apparatus___- : —4.3 +2.1 | 
Foundries and machine shops : +.3 +6.9 | 
Automobiles, carriages, and airplanes_________- —5.9 —6, 2 | 
Automobiles and parts Ree : : —6.4 —6.9 | 
Railroad equipment and repair__________- x —2.3 —.5 | 
Locomotives and equipment. ._______.- — —8.7 ~F4 | 
Railway repair shops-_---- | ES Ne ea | +.4 +2.0 | 
Boat oud mat building. _... ..............-.....-. +4.3 +6. 7 | 
Instruments and appliances. Se EY Ce —2.3 +6. 0 
SS Re ee eee ’ —2.7 —.9 
EE ee ee —4.6 —4.1 | 
DEIWeeE . . .~..1.5-:...- oT EES Ue ES | —1.9 —4.1 | 
SE Se SS eS eee —1.5 —2.3 
Furniture and cabinet work__................._- , —.4| 42.4 | 
0 ES gE Se Se ee ee —.6 | +1.8 | 
Pianos and other musieal instruments___.________- —4.8 | —4.3 
Miscellaneous wood, etce__._..................____- —2.7 | +.4 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods___.._........_______- —1.6 | —1.0 | 
Leather + NAS AS TM. § . pptieUt tm tnedek sveté etal +3.8 | +14. 1 
Furs and fur goods. ty & See Ree ee —10. 4 | —21.5 | 
IU ie Le kth cndametidiensinbhenccenes —.6 | +3. 4 | 
Other leather and canvas goods__.___._.'_________. —5.7 | —12.1 | 
Rubber and gutta percha____.___.______- et. —5.3 —6.4 | 
ET ae +.4 | +.6 | 
OCRe e, ee, GEO. nnn en. een asnc en —1.6 | +.7 
OS EE See —1.7 | +.3 
RRR SI EN eae —1.0 | +.3 
a co sicinceabanen een —.7 +2.7 | 
oe | S| ae —.6 | +4.5 
Miscellaneous chemicals_........................-.- —2.6 | —1.3 
NRL EES iS RN SARs a ene gina a - —1.0 | +1.2 
ee eee eee eee +.3 | +2.3 
iy dg UE 8 Ee ee ee eee —2.4 —.5 
Miscellaneous — _#h eaglilan eyeglass jicte Meesitetaas —1.4 | +.7 
Printing and bookmaking-_-...................____- +1.1 | +2.7 | 
RE TEE a EET +1.3 | +1.0 | 
Printing, book and job_......._....-..________- +1.4 | +4.3 | 
| ET Sk: SER PCE se ee ee ae ee —1.4 | —.2 | 
ee os ote pikes enw ah kehba +.8 —.1 
Wool manufactures -.-_-..........-- ELSES RES +1.4 +3. 5 
So  , 9 SiR etl at RSs Sas Lohiens +2.8 +65. 2 
WGGes GG Wentbein...os..0--.560-kss-<e ce —1.6 +1.7 
it a diipametaiaginn —3.1 —5.0 
cette —6.0 —7.9 
EE RRR AIRE I a aa NS —.8 +3.0 
eS SI . .  okb one btcccebibucs a. —1.0 +5.4 
06060 SE RE Re er Ae +4.4 
al caideaticicncadasasseqeresetigneees +4. 2 +14.9 
Men’s furnishings. i esaiheaniiieitimtalbcbiaattechmapbinssldsicebigbuns land —1.9 —4.1 
REET a aR a aay ee +.3 +.3 
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“TANG IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
ny RO\! DECEMBER, 1926, AND NOVEMBER, 1927, TO DECEMBER, 1927—Continued 





Per cent of change 


| TS 



































November, 1927, to | December, 1926, to 
Industry December, 1927 December, 1927 
— Pay rolls a Pay rolis 
Clothing and millinery—Continued. 
~ Women’s clothing....----.------------------------- —1.0 +6.0 —4.9 db, 
W wn’ ¢ Wns as cdvcadteedverosecesosedal —3.7 —4.4 —22.7 —20.0 
Women’s headwear - - ...-.------------------------- —5.2 —11.6 —.6 —5.9 
Miscellaneous sewing-.--.-.------------------------ —3.3 —4.6 —10.5 —8.7 
Laundering ad cleaning.........-.-.-...-.-...-...-- —1.0 —.3 +5.7 7.2 
Food and tobaceo...-.--.------------------------------ —5.3 —5.1 —1.6 —1.6 
a lL ee eee = —.6 +.5 —4.8 +.3 
FIOUR . . - en concn ew eee secs coceweeesecsceaccececees —.9 +1.3 —3.2 +2.4 
Canning and preserving--.......-...---.-..-.--..--- —30. 6 —20. 2 —1% —4.6 
ee ee, ey oe —7.8 —8.2 +6.9 +2.7 
Sugar refining--......-.--------.--------------- —12.4 —12.5 +14. 4 +5.0 
Meat and dairy products_..-..-..-.---------------- +.7 +.5 +.6 +1.6 
Meat PROMS ass fsbo. 6 cd 8sa5 sons posses cccces +1.3 +.8 +1.6 +2.9 
Bakery products. 2-22... .2525550-----2000.----- 00 —2.8 —8. 2 —.5 —4,7 
Candy - -.- 22-2 ncn eee noe ose e nen eee eee nececcee iE Lvintappimonniamiie —10.8 —7.2 
Beverages... .. .-- a secnewec-octascnewcesctes--cccee —5.7 —4.6 —.2 +2.2 
TODRO00. 6... oo on = oe SSSEEUE ceed eneSsewewnpecsocccecce —7.5 —.7 —4,8 427 
Water, light, and pow@®..--< soos 4scs55555s5,205-205..6- +.7 | a oe +1.2 
Total _ _..-----2---+---e0eeeee- 22-22-2202 - +--+ 2--- —1.7 +1.2 —5.6 —5.2 
Pennsylvania 


THE Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try of Pennsylvania furnished the following report on changes 

in employment, in weekly man-hours, and in weekly pay-roll totals 

in Pennsylvania from December, 1927, to January, 1928: 

PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, IN TOTAL WEEKLY MAN- 


HOURS, AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 464 PENNSYLVANIA ESTABLISHMENTS 
BETWEEN DECEMBER, 1927, AND JANUARY, 1928 









































Wage earners, | Total weekly man- 
week ending hours, week end-| Total 
Jan. 15, 1928 ing Jan. 15, 1928 weekly 
= ae pay roll: 
umber er cent 
Per cent Per cent 
Industry — of change of change «oom 
as com- as com- ‘a 
€ |Number| pared | Number | pared poem 
with with D 
Decem- Decem- ber. 1927 
ber, 1927 ber, 1927 4 
Metal products: 
Blast NS ee bo ~ 1, 983 —4.3 104, 205 —5.5 —5.2 
Steel works and rolling mills_______- 27 38, 540 +.3 | 1,704, 908 —1.1 -0 
Iron and steel forgings........_.____- s 1, 298 —L1 59, 479 —10.9 —9.8 
Structural-iron work -_.............. 5 954 —.7 40, 567 —8. 4 —6.7 
Steam and hot-water heating appa- 

FOtUS ..cccnmiidiahinddsitieeiaenacn 12 2, 670 —1.9 114, 202 —11.8 —11.9 
ee, i ae en Rea 34 6, 805 —1.3 283, 527 —9. 1 —9.9 
Machinery and parts.............._- 30 6, 884 +.8 328, 631 —.6 —2.1 
Electrical apparatus................. 13 3, 730 —4.3 154, 040 —18,2 —18.7 
Engines and pumps_................ 9 2, 887 +4. 1 126, 104 +4.0 +3. 6 
Hardware and tools_...........____ 14 4, 364 —.9 201, 232 +.5 —1.3 
Brass and bronze products._....___- 8 633 —2.2 31, 888 +2.8 +2.8 
Jewelry and novelties__.........___. 3 1, 151 —.3 56, 898 -.9 —1.0 

Tote... aie er eee 1170 71, 899 —.3 | 3,205, 681 —3.3 —2.9 

Transportation equipment: 
Automobiles ei iiies ae oe 6 2, 193 —.2 105, 030 +2.7 —2.7 
an omobile bodies and parts____.__. 9 6, 484 +11. 1 336, 264 +2.7 +3. 2 
motives and cars............... 9| 5,100}; -—80| 214413| -142) 15.2 
sail oad repair shops. __...........- 5 2, 285 —7.1 81, 036 —15.4 —21.1 
Sul pbulsGR: .... DinsBbbocccnbece.c 3 2, 141 +1.5 86, 351 —6.5 —7.1 
Total ee 133 | 18, 203 | +.3 823, 094 —5.1 —6.8 
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HOURS, AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 464 PENNSYLVANIA ESTAB! | Mi. AN 
BETWEEN DECEMBER, 1927, AND JANUARY, 1928—Continued aN EG 
Wage earners, | Total weekly pn 
week ending hours, week e; 
| Jan. 15, 1928 ing Jan. 15, 1928 
a a 
of plants er cent Per ce 
industry | report- of change of chan, 
| ing as com- as CO! nes 
| Number} pared Number par¢ aa 
| with witl see 
Decem- Decer 
ber, 1927 ber, | 
| 

Textile products: 

TRL a pnee e ll 1, 485 —.1 64, 486 —13. . 
Woolens and worsteds________.-._-- 9 2, 424 +2. 5 120, 349 +2 29 
ESE TE GS a RSE a 20 1], 147 +5. 0 471, 052 —8 = 
Textile dyeing and finishing. cone 5 719 —5.8 34, 749 _ 
oe a eS ee 4 1,714 +.6 84, 533 + 
SS SRE a" ee 5 1, 493 —9.0 70, 402 - 
0 ea 8 ], 062 —10.5 51, 826 —12 
Women’s ciothing.................-.- 3 297 +9. 6 14, 092 +-§ 
Shirts and furnishings_.............-- 3 781 +1.8 37, 569 } 

ies aa bcnitenlindaszetindcnsbiinonta 68 21, 122 +1.5 949, 058 ( 

Foods and tobacco: | 
Bread and bakery products._.....-- 16 1, 431 —3. 6 73, 326 —4 
REE ae hee | 5 1, 944 —1.7 79, 240 —7 
565, ties SRR aie 7 706 +7,3 41, 660 +4 
a 9 1, 219 —3. 5 62, 941 —3 
Cigars and tobacco._................- 5 188 +6. 2 6, 365 —4.4 

2 RE OTS 815 SORE ee OT 42 5, 488 —1.3 263, 532 —4. ( 

Stone, clay, and glass products: 

Brick, tile, and pottery. __.__.....-- 16 2, 648 —4.6 112, 170 —* f 
CMA te tind ekecwiblipenee« 7 2, 666 —19.1 139, 987 —25 
ES A ee ee a 12 3, 994 —1.5 150, 459 —4 

Ro SRA a ee 35 9, 308 —8.1 402,616 | —14. 

Lumber products: om a 
Lumber and planing mills_--_-_____-- 15 971 —6.9 44, 898 —4 
ie 16 1, 215 —14.4 57, 328 —] 
pO ee eee 4 210 —5.4 7, 925 —25 

ibe incidhntasitdibine, sa 35 2,396} —10.8 110,151 | —12.4 17 

Chemical products: 

Chemicals and drugs_.............-- 12 826 +.9 46, 308 —4 

Paints and varnishes_-.............. 6 | 897 —3. 4 38, 605 end? 
8 6 Re Se IRS eae | 18; 1,723| —1.4 84,913 | —10.5 

Leather and rubber products: 

NS aes See 9 2,19] +2. 5 110, 605 | +3. 8 

A OTR OF 2 SR OBO 10 1, 726 +.9 86,155} +3.0 

Leather products, other__.....__-- od 4 204 +3.0 9, 630 | +5 

Rubber tires and goods__...........- 4 | 968 +3.1 49, 050 | +2. 8 To. { 
ERE NE aS SOO 27| 5,089 42.1 255, 440 +3. 4 

Paper and printing: 

Paper and wood pulp SS ER SEN ae 8 2, 560 —1.8 139, 391 | —3. 0 ~4.9 
Paper boxes and bags.___.._.._____- 3 182 —13.7 8, 265 —23. 0 41.8 
Printing and publishing__.......__.- 25 1, 621 .0 73, 210 | atte To 
Date ocak aes, i 5S. 36 4, 363 —1.7 220,866 | —4.4 -4.6 
Grand total, all industries*_______- 464 | 139, 591 —.7| 6,315,351 —4.8 .( 
Construction and contracting: 
oo ES Se 16 1, 146 —9.8 45, 085 | —9. 2 
Street and highway -._.............. 4 519 —58.9 20,947, 64.4 
a OEE Behe aah RE ea | 7 792 —8.0 35,136 | —1l.: 
| BES ORY eae nee 27; 2,457| 27.6 101, 168 | —31.7 m2 
| | —" 
1 Not including construction and contracting. 
[632] 
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Wisconsin 


HE December, 1927, issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market, issued 
T \ the State industrial commission, contains the following data 
howing changes in number of employees and in amount of weekly 
pay rolls in Wisconsin industries in Novembe;, 1927: 














eR ( r OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
‘ EEK PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN FROM 
NOVEMBER, 1926, AND OCTOBER, 1927, TO NOVEMBER, 1927 
Per cent of change 
October, 1927, to | November, 1926, to 
Industry November, 1927 November, 1927 
Employ- Employ- | 
ae Pay roll a sa Pay roll 
Manual 
AgTicl fre. .««ssesenees ™ é¥ ee aneeaeest’boote ccaces - —5.0 —2.9 —, 2 —34. 2 
Logging ania ianesanits kath obs aes. +6.9| +17.2 +8. 5 —4.3 
Mining s nad ailltele oie st “gore —11.6 | —5.8 —12.4 —10.6 
” Lead ond BittCicn acct Miles dea ledsaibdecsca<<« man —16.8 | —7.4 —16.4 —9. 1 
Bree Re He UY of VON +1.0 | —21 S.J —13.7 
Stone crushing and quarrying - an ie | +1.3 | —2.1 +43. 7 +84.7 
Manufacturing...-------- nh ag —4.2 | —4.3 —5.7 —3.8 
Stone and allied industries. _..............-- | ~1i1. 5 — 18. 8 +7.8 +1.4 
Bric k, tile, and cement blocks____-_- o . ---| —33. 2 — 23. 9 ms 15. 1 —8.0 
one finishing - - Jae ; | re eee 7a. ss : 
Meta ty. Se Ee —5. 6 | —7.6 —13.! = 
Pig iron and rolling-mill OLE —2.5 | —5.2 — 2.8 — 36. 6 
Structural-iron work - -- ------ rerotge Mik wal +.5 |} +2.9 —2.1 —7.4 
oundries and machine shops-. --------- Kecal —11.2 | —8.1 —13.6 —14.8 
tailroad repair shops. -.-.........--.---- ‘ --| At + ss —2.8 
SLO VES. «« bbb wel atlas ba cebiWweocse =? Es } om, om 5 oc. ¢ 
Aluminum and enamel ware____..__.-.- | +5. 5 +6. 6 +5. 1 -4. 1 
Machinery... .-- a do SS tn! Raat tes | —1.9 —3.2 —6.0 —3.8 
Automobiles. ____.. 7 Foe CTL oe Oe ee oe = —16.0 | —17.8 —31.6 —22.9 
Other metal products. | ep ieee: j pica sas ae ~e <ae 
Wood eo ae ea A Je —4.0 | —2. —7, —4. 
<awmills and planing mills- Seiad ane ; —8.0 —5.2 —12.0 —9,2 
Box a ie 0 oy Se } sect. , —8.0 | —9.8 —21.5 —22.4 
Panel and veneer mills. Bee a, Sie OY +.6 —6.2 —6.9 —13.0 
henge + Ped Teds < Sl . +1.7 | +4.4 —.2 +1.4 
Sash, door, and interior finish_______- tacit —5.5 | —5.5 —6.4 —1.0 
Other wood products. . eee 2 RED eas —2.8 +2 Py, ke 
Rubber... oes ee ee +1.3 | +3.8 38. - \ 
Leather , EES OS Bl ee -—-.4 —7.0 —14.8 —18.9 
WN EEE ik oS Se tee eS ‘ +7.0 | +3. 4 —22.2 —22.1 
Boots: ati sre P —7.7 —18.3 —25.9 —32.1 
:' Other leather products.__._........_..-.___-- ‘ +“ ay bape ot a ; 
i SS I 2S SO AP, eae 2 —2. ; +, 
Paper and pulp Weer s se e on —1.7 +4.4 +.9 +3. 1 
Paper DONDE Ae see: ccsz. klk icc al —5.4 | —9. 5 —11.1 —10.9 
" Other paper hu a aga aga a8 : wt ps Tes Ties 
Oxtiles. .. Lilie Sees hts ERS 2) Oy CEB way —2.7 —5.7 8. 
llosiery and other knit prods Ta RR ae Bias +2.3 +.8 +9.8 +9.4 
Clothing. ___- eee ol) Fh A a5 —11.1 | —17.6 +8.5 +11.9 
' Other textile products. OES Saad t Pee eee  - : “7- Bey bh 5 : 
ood Re Ret a actipm ewes —10. 1 | —3.§ —4. - 
Meat pach goes i st +5. 7 | +3.8 +10. 1 +17.8 
Baking and confectionery --_...............-.-- —2.3 | —3.1 +.3 —1.5 
Milk products... SES A —23.1 | —6.9 —27.8 —10.8 
; ome preserving __ Rae eS ea era! “= “ae —o 
OUT Mae ee a a 0 | é =f 3 —4, 
robacco manufacturing _-___-....._....---..-- +4.7 | +2.7 —1.1 —12.3 
etse  . ... 2 ae +3.7 | +10. 6 —10 8 —4.9 
Light t and PN GAM ele nl eed gg a —1.8 | —.8 =}, 4 —.5 
Printing and publishing........................._.. —2.2 +1.1 +2. 0 +9.3 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing... .-...........-- | —3.2 —3.0 +2.4 —.3 
cont ical (including soap, glue, and explosives) -___| —4.9 —4.1 —4.6 —8.4 
stri ction: 
Hit zh — wi | “ef | x3 Pere: TF 
Ra road; 5 ecg MM ar OBE 1. ossas<t —16.7 | —13.0 +9. 5 +12.9 
Marine, dredging, sewer digging..............____._| —6.1 | —5.5 +94. 7 +132, 8 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ANDIN TOTAL 4 TNT 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCO af OF 
NOVEMBER, 1926, OCTOBER, 1927, TO NOVEMBER, 1927—Continued » a 











Per cent of change 


October, 1927, to Noven yn | 

Industry November, 1927 Nove 1997 
| x , In 
| Employ- Pay roll Employ 


ment . ment 


Manual—C ontinued 


Communication: 





AES = eS —8. 6 —12.6 —1.4 
RARE ARENT GSE IE RTD ied —1.5 | —1.3 7.4 
Express, telephone, and telegraph iid cenisiadidedniindten staal +4.7 +4. 3 +17. ( 
Re Rn Sa ae RE —1.0 —4.4 4 
Hotels and restaurants. ie ees 7. Se eee ON Rebclenwee dined —5.9 
Nonmanual | 
| 
Manufacturing, a | ee ae +.9 | +.9 +3.9 SR 
ES EEE Sa a ene: Sap .0 —4.8 +6 a9 
eI MFP See RD a OS ee | —1.6 —.8 —] - 
(STE IAS Le | 5° Se —.7 +2.4 13 a 
Retail trade (sales force only) -_-_.___-- (oi nwe ae tite +4. 2 +5. 2 +6 8 4 
Miscellaneous professional services. -......_._._..-_-_-- +3.0 | +.3 +11.0 | 27 
ES EELS eee ee PR drducnc tees +5 





Employment in Indian Mines in 1926 


HE report of the chief inspector of mines in British India for the 

He year ending December 31, 1926, shows that during that year 

the daily average number of persons employed in and about 

the mines under his supervision was 260,113, a decrease of 6,256, or 

2.46 per cent, from the daily average of the preceding year. The 
distribution of these workers as to sex was as follows: 



















Male Female Tota 
on end este ane ie 86, 343 31,889 118, 232 
In open workings... -.......-...-- 43, 306 27, 833 71, 139 
DI scubiht. one tina wndnnt 51, 967 18, 775 70, 742 
ile « 0s <biiiiinn deen 181, 616 78,497 260,113 


Of the women who worked underground, the great majorit) 
28,496, were employed in coal mines, 2,850 were employed in the 
mining of mica, 223 in salt mines, and 215 in manganese mines; no 
other form of mining employed as many as 60 underground 

During the year there were 198 fatal accidents in me mines, 
involving the loss of 227 lives, and 507 serious accidents, involving 
injuries to 540 persons. The death and accident rates are as | allows 


DEATH AND ACCIDENT RATES IN INDIAN MINES, 1926 





; 
Death rate per 1,000 Serious inj ite per 
persons employed | 1,000 person: employed 
Place where employed 














| Males Females Males 
| el 
Ih cen de biblotsecedhbcwan | 1. 55 0. 91 3. 4 
SS eens oe Rg eeeee ee . 76 .07 1. 27 
SE PEE PEs ee ae Te Oe ee ee h 44 . 32 1. 9% 
| 
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Five of the fatalities were due to explosions of gas, 53 to falls of 


. roof, 69 to falls of side, 17 occurred in shafts, 2 were due to suffoca- 

[ ion by gases, 17 to explosives, 26 to haulage accidents, 12 to other 

accidents underground, and 26 on the surface. The great majority 

uid of the fatalities, 171, or 86.4 per cent, occurred in connection with 
coal mining. The accident rate is not given for the different classes 

of mines, but since only 65.6 per cent of the workers were employed 


.oal inining, it seems to be disproportionately dangerous. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports 
selling pric es' received by the Bureau of Labor Stati 


retail dealers. 


Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food 
, and January 15, 1928, as well a 
centage changes in the year and in the month. 
retail price per dozen of strictly fresh eggs was 55.9 cents on |/; 
1927: 59.6 cents on December 15 Ji 


15 and December 15, 


15, 


15, 1928. 


1927 


, 1927; 


For exa 


and 56 cents on 
These figures show an increase of two-tenths 0! 


| 
ic. 


cent in the year and a decrease of 6 per cent in the month. 


The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
1928, as compared with January 


of 2.7 per 


cent January 15, 


1927, and a decrease of 0.6 per cent January 15, 1928, 


with December 15, 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE 


CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE 
AND JANUARY 15, 


BER 15, 1927, 


RETAIL 


1927. 


PRICES OF 
1927 


SPECIFIE 
JANUARY 15, 


AHS (¢ 


ED FOOD ARTICLES AND 
1928, COMPARED WI’ Et 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole nun 


Article 


Sirloin steak _ . 
Round steak _- 
Rib roast_- 
Chuck roast 
Plate beef 


Pork chops 
Bacon 
Ham... 
Lamb, Jeg of. 
Hens 


Salmon, canned 
Milk, fresh 
Milk, evaporated 
Butter 
Oleomargarine 
tute). 
Cheese 
Lard. 
Vegetable lard substitute _. 
Eggs, strictly fresh - 
Eggs, storage 


1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of ¢ 





(all butter substi- |. 





Unit 


—_— TAPERS 
Sains 
5 Stee eo 


do 
Quart. ainuauel 
15-16 oz. can_-- 
0 an 


| 


Average retail price on— 

















Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, | Jan. 15 
1927 1927 1928 
Cents Cents Cents | 

40.8 43.9 44. 4 | 
35. 3 38. 2 38. 6 
30. 3 32. 4 32.7 | 
22. 7 25. 1 25.4 
15.0 16. 7 17.2 
36. 6 32. 8 31.3 
48.9 45.3 44.6 
56. 8 51.9 51.8 
37.4 37. 5 37.4 
38. 5 35. 7 36. 8 
33. 5 35. 0 35. 3 
14, 1 14.3 14. 3 | 
11.4 11.5 11. 5 
58.4 | 58. 4 57. 8 | 
29. 2 | 27.9 7.3 
37. 6 39. 0 39. 3 
20. 0 19. 2 | 18. 9 
25. 2 25. 2 | 25. 0 
55. 9 59. 6 56. 0 
45. 0 | 42. 9 | 44.7 


tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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oe 1. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
ron INCREASE OR DECREASE JANUARY 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH DECEM- 
ve i. 1927, AND JANUARY 15, 1927—Continued 











BE! 
ercentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
| Per cent of increase 
A ver; ai : hae (+) or decrease (—) 
Average retail price on | ‘Jan. 15, 1928 com- 
a pared with— 
Article | Unit 
Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, | Jan. 15, | Dee. 15, 
927 | 1927 1928 1927. | 1927 
we eee ee ee nee ed ‘ 
| Cents | Cents Cents 
Bread Enea * sae * PRO --| Pound. 9.4 9.2 9.2 —2 0 
Flour Rope GR A 2 _..do : 5. 6 | 5.4 5.3 —5 —32 
Corn me eaten des do__.- 5.1 | 5.2 5.2 | +2 0 
Rolled oats BEA 2 ; E _do 9.1 | 9.0 9. 0 | cat | 0 
Corn flake + cal Be 8-oz. pkg _- 10.9 | 9.7 9.7 —11 0 
| 
Wheat cereal_--- sake Ra ao 28-0z. pkg - 25. 5 | 25. 5 25. 7 | +1 +1 
Mocaroni . . _......ckb~saendees<i .-| Pound. ..... 20. 1 | 20. 0 20. 0 | —0.4 | 0 
Bie ba RE mkey cae 1.0) 10.3 10.2 | at aes ae 
Beans, navy es EGS 5. Cet ee ne = do__ 9,2 | 9. 5 9.5 | +3 0 
Potatoes - . ....--n«cnbuaeanneertin |. Os. whi | 4.0 3.0 3.0) —25 0 
ae teres bo sic 5.5 4.7 £1} <3 +9 
Cabbage aE: > We, aE 7, Ee 4.7 3.8 4.2 —11 +11 
Beans, baked Baapee el IS FE RE 11.7 11.4 1.4] —-3 0 
Carn. canned | . c«acdalinauhensd ont . _do - 16. 1 15.7 15.8 | —2 +1 
Rees. canned... bbsssth. seh iste. Ne i 17.2 16. 7 16. 8 | 2 4 
| } } 
Tomatoes, camnbd._.-.ceen sede ah eS oh ee 11.8 2 ee -1 
Quser____ _. . .sua se ee Pound. ee 7.5 7.1 ee —§ 0 
Tea Ginn ae eB ae 77. 5 | 77.2 1 77.4 | —0.1 +0.1 
Coffee a Goad thee | Vv ‘pew 50. 2 48. 1 48. 5 -3 +1 
| } 
Prunes F Rin eiteaa _.do | 16. 0 13. 8 13. 6 —15 —1 
Raisit ReeeTES 27 |... -do 14.4 13.7 137{ —5 0 
Banan eaiiaal Dozen } 34.5 34. 8 34. 6 | +0. 3 —1 
Oranges... . . . -.<«<kedenaeeees SOL 2k 46.9 52. 3 51.0 +9 —2 
Weighted food index--....-.--.------ | ai shale wis ek ee ee | ene —2.7 —0.6 
| | 








Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on January 15, 1913, and on January 15 of each 
year from 1922 to 1928, together with percentage changes in January 
of each of these specified years, compared with January, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of flour was 3.3 cents in January, 
1913; 4.9 cents in January, 1922 and 1923; 4.5 cents in January, 
1924; 6 cents in January, 1925; 6.2 cents in January, 1926; 5.6 cents 
in January, 1927; and 5.3 cents in January, 1928. 

As compared with January, 1913, these figures show increases of 
48 per cent in January, 1922 and 1923; 36 per cent in January, 1924; 
82 per cent m January, 1925; 88 per cent in January, 1926; 70 per 
cent in January, 1927; and 61 per cent in January, 1928. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an 


increase of 57.8 per cent in January, 1928, as compared with January, 
1913, 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES 
CENT OF INCREASE JANUARY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS | to 
WITH JANUARY 15, 1913 od 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole num} 


= 
Per cent of incr 
Average retail price on Jan. 15— of each specifi 


pared with Ja 





























Article Unit 
! { a 7? | = r) — = ! ! 
1913) 1922) 1923) 1924/1925) 1926) 1927 1928/1922 1928) 1924 192 ye 
| | | . 
ole +, Mi. ee ee te ee i. 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
Sirloin steak ee Pound - -| 23. 8/35. 3/37. 2\39. 1/38. 7/40. 8/40. 8/44. 4) 48) 56) 64) 63 on 
Round steak. __............,..-d0____ ./20: 5)30, 4/31. 6/33. 332. 8/35. 0/35. 338.6) 48) 54] 62) 60 9) 98 
EAE OE aM. do____./ 18. 8}26. 7/27. 5) 28. 6/28. 5|30. 0)30. 3/32. 7) 42! 46) 52) 52) 60 "4 
6, Ee ee do -| 14. 9 19. 0/19. 6) 20, 7|20. 5}22. 1/22. 7/25. 4; 28) 32) 39) 38 4x) 59 1 
ET I 5 SE TS 7s il. . 8/12. 9) 13. 3) 13. 3) 14. 5 7 2) 15 16) 20| 20 
Pork chops.................|---do.._.|18. 7/28. 929, 3/27. 4/30, 7/36. 5/36. 6/31.3| 55] 57| 47| 64 9: % ¢ 
a do. 25. 4/37. 6|39. 8/37. 2/40. 3/48. 2/48. 944.6, 48) 57) 46) 59 90! 93 7% 
ER Re do_._..|25. 1/44. 2)45. 1)44. 7/47. 6/53. 3|56. 8/51. 8! 76) 80) 78) 90 112) 128 Jp. 
ee eS SS re do_____|18. 0)33. 9/36. 3/35. 9)38. 8/39. 1/37. 4/37. 4) 88) 102) 99) 116 8! 108 
ek RE a ra ree g fe 9/34. om 5)35. 8/38. 6/38. 5|36.8} 83) 71) 71) 77) 9 x) 
Salmon, canned, red_______|_- a ae 33. 3/31. 3/31. 2/31. 7/37. 3/33. 5)35. 3)_-_.)___| _- 
Milk, fresh.................| Quart___] & 9| 13. 6) 13. 7/14, 2/13. 9/14. 2/14. 1/14. 3} 53} 54] 60] 56) 60] 58 ¢ 
Milk, evaporated. ..__..___| (1)_____- |---| 12. 4}12. 1/12. 2/11. 1/11. 6/11. 4)11. 5)- | 
iets, SENS IT Si: | Pound - _|40. 9/45. 3]59. 1/61. 3/52. 3)55. 4/58. 4157.8) 11) 44) 50) 2s 3 4] 
Oleomargarine (all butter eee ke BS 7180. 181. 3}20. eae ae ee 
substitutes. 
2 a a a ee O6.514. |22. 2'32. 9137. 3/37. 4/35. 9|37. 6/37. 6/39. 3 48) 68) 68 62) 69) 69 77 
EE EE ES CTE SF a 15. 4/15. 4/17. 4/18, 7)22. 8}22. 3)20. 0 18. 9 QO} 13) 21) 48) 4 8 
Vegetable lard substitute.__|/_.-do__- -~|____|21. 6/22. 3/24. 3/25. 3/25. 6/25. 2/25. 0)... |... |... | __ 
Eggs, strictly fresh ......._- | Dozen. -|37. 3/49. 9155. 7\54. 6170, 5/53. 9155. 9156.0) 34, 491 46 80 4 0 50 
Eggs, storage... .........--|-.- areal 25. Tay Trea 7| 53) 56) 50) 109 64 74 
prea CN ee a a Ae Sa | Pound | 5.6 8. 8} 8.7) 8. 7 9. 2) 9.4) 9.4) 9.2) 57) 55) 55) 64 68) 68 64 
iE: CRE Re ee do.....| 3.3) 4.9) 4.9) 4.5) 6.0) 6.2) 5.6) 5.3) 48) 48) 36 82 8% 70 61 
oe sae Retr a eer 8x8 | 3. 0} 3.9) 4.0 4. 4| 5. 4| 5.2) 5.1) 5.2) 30) 33) 47) 80 731 70 7% 
SE ee ae Fak ee | 9.2) 8.8} 8.8) 9.0) 9.1) 9.1) 9. O}____)____ 
oo, See | a me 9.7} 9. + tah RS __ | SN SOR Ae 
Wheat cereal............... | (?).......|..--|26. 6/25. 0/24. 3/24. 5/25. 3/25. 5)25. 7)....|...-|_._- 
ga: | Pound - -|._-.~/20. 3)19. 8|19. 6/20. 0) 20. 3/20. 1/20. 0)____)____|__- 2 
ei SRS ere do._...| 8. 6} 9.3} 9. 5) 9. 8/10. 7)11. 6/11.0)10.2) 8} 10) 14) 24 35) 28 19 
Ot ae: Ge do_....|....} 8. 2)10, 9)10. 1/10. 2} 9.8) 9.2) 9. 5)-.--)--__|_-__|__- 
IG «565: esses asd |..-do..... 1.6) 3.3) 2.1 -” 2. 5| 5.8) 4.0 ae oe 31) 75} 56) 263) 150, 88 
GOO... iio huk dahil do._..- ----} 91) 5.1) 6.1) 5.9) 5.9) 5.5) 5.1)... Ere (a 
CI i ein inuninicnnn + ner “a Bae | 5.6) 40) 4.91 4.6 56) 4.7) 4.2).22) | 
GED Winn s-ccnu@ecsssl Cilndds.o. ---.|13. 5}13. 1/12. 912, 5)12, 3/11. 7/11. 4) ) | 
Corn, canned -...........-- b ..:.-.. ----/16- O}A5. 315. 7/17. 516. 816 PORE DO a SE 
Pe Se idctoascncenae | Plecaiiaid my 7. 7} 17. 5)17. + og 17. 8/17. : 16. : on 2 ee ae 
Tomatoes, canned_........- \ a Pe 13. 2}12. 7/12. 9) 13. 812. 6)12. 3) 11. 7)... .|.._- = 
a, granulated -__........ Pound - a thy y 2 8.1 Rpg se 7| -- = 40 ) 2 
_ eT te ee }..-G0_____|54. 3/68. 3/68. 7|71. 0/74. 2176. . 5177.4) 26) 27) § 7; 40° 43 
CEE Gnctiidicnencorcseced | ---d0_.....|29, 935. 7|37, 0/38, 2\51. 6151. 3)50. 2)48. 5) 19 24) 28 73 8 62 
EE ve oe eee os --~~| 18, 8)20. 0)17. 917. 4117. 2)16. 0:13, 6)... -_}---)--- 
in AS le SR. By. —__ ~-~~|25. 0)18. 915. 9)14. 614. 5/14. 413.7) ___- a a 
LT ee eT Dozen...) ._ ..|36. 6/37. 1/38. 8133. 2/35. 8/34. 5134.6)_._.)_.__|_ 2 
fo ee ae ee “ae --~~|46. 2/46, 8/40, 0) 44. 8146. 9/46. 9151. 0)..__|____)-.-. -.-- 
| =e 
Weighted food index §_..___)........._|____ nan |-2ne]-nee|-2--]----]--- +) ---- 44, 5/46. 9/51. 7 57. 1/67 5 
' i 














115-16 ounce can. 

*8-ounce package. 

‘28-ounce package. 

‘No. 2 can. 

* Beginning with January, 1921, the index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
a of the articles shown in Tables | and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the sverige 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles. Si: 0 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
ees, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


\ TABLE 3 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
| the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 
192) to 1927,2 and by months for 1927, and for January, 1928. 


These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 
ss 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each com- 
modity for each month and each year by the average price of that 
commodity for 1913._ These figures must be used with caution. 
For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1926 was 
\92.6, which means that the average money price for the year 1926 


was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
\913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 in 1925, the figures 
for 1926 show an increase of nearly three points, but an increase of 
1.75 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 3 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 155.9 for 
December, 1927, and 155.1 for January, 1928. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 169 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 


1 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1926, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44-61; 
Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38-51; and Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36-49. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICL} 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1927, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1927 AND j9: 


Year and month 


1913. _- 
1920 fa 
are 
1922 

1923 wed 
a 
1925... - 
1926_ _- 
1927 - . 


1927: 


January _. 
February 
March 
April 
May. 
June 
July 
August 
Septem ber - 
October 
November - a 
December -_--_. 


1928: January __....___. 


Year and month 





: January 
February = 
March...-.....- 
ER pee 
May...._- 
June___- 

July__. 
August. ___ 
September 
October 
November 
December - - 


1928: January 





Sirloin 
| Steak 
' 


| 

| 100. 
| 172. 
152. 
147. 
153. 
155. 
159. 
162. 
167. 


NAODWOOneeo& 


160. 
161. 
161. 
164. 
166. 
166. 
171. 
172. 
172. 
172.0 
171.3 
172.8 


LON OUAnDoOom 


174. 8 








3 
o 


kK AAoowoeeD> NOawooc*! 


119. 


o 
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[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 
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1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1927. 


Round; Rib | Chuck! Plate| Pork} Ba- H eas ' 
steak | roast | roast | beef |chops} con |“®™)| Hens M or Cheese 
100. 0 |100. 0 | 100. 0 |100. 0 {100.0 |100. 0 |100. 0 hhen.0 100. ( 
177. 1 {167.7 | 163. 8 |151. 2 |201. 4 [193.7 |206. 3 [209.9 |187 .\ 
154. 3 |147.0 | 132. 5 |118. 2 |166. 2 1158. 2 |181. 4 1186. 4/164. 0 o| am 
144. 8 |139. 4 | 123. 1 |105. 8 [157.1 |147. 4 |181. 4 1169.0 [147.2 )o-) | 5%! 
150. 2 143.4 | 126.3 |106. 6 1144.8 |144.8 [169.1 1164.3 [155.1 44, >) 2! 
151. 6 |145. 5 | 130. 0 |109. 1 [146.7 |139. 6 168. 4 1165.7 |155. | - 
155. 6 |149. 5 | 135. 0 |114. 1 1174. 3 1173. 0 |195. 5 1171.8 1157 = 
159. 6 (153.0 | 140. 6 |120. 7 |188. 1 |186.3 |213. 4 [182.2 157.3 _ 
166.4 {158.1 | 148.1 |127.3 |175. 2 |174. 8 |204. 5 173.2 |15 mh 
158.3 |153.0 | 141.9 |124.0 |174.3 |181.1 |211. 2 |180.8 
158.7 |153.5 | 141.9 |123. 1 1171.0 |179. 6 |210. 8 |180. 8 
159. 6 |153. 5 | 142. 5 |123. 1 1174, 3 |179.3 |210. 0 {181.7 
163. 2 {156.1 | 145. 6 |125. 6 |175. 7 |178. 2 |210. 8 |182. 6 
165. 5 |157.6 | 146. 9 |125. 6 |173. 3 |176. 3 |209. 3 |180. 3 
165. 9 |157. 1 | 146. 9 |125. 6 |165. 2 |174. 4 |206. 3/170. 4 | 
170. 0 |160. 1 | 149. 4 |126. 4 |166. 2 |172. 6 |203. 0 |167. 1 | 
170.9 |160. 1 | 149. 4 |126. 4 |179. 5 |172. 2 |201. 9 |166. 2 | 
170.9 |160.6 | 150. 0 |128. 1 |193. 8 |172. 2 |200. 0 |166. 2 | 
170. 0 |161. 1 | 151. 9 |130. 6 |197. 6 |172. 6 |199. 3 |167. 6 | 
169. 5 |161. 1 | 153. 1 |133. 9 1172. 9 |171. 5 |197. 0 |167. 1 
171.3 (163.6 | 156.9 |138. 0 |156. 2 |167. 8 |192. 9 |167. 6 
173. 1 |165. 2 | 158.8 (142.1 [149.0 |165. 2 pe. ¢ 172.8 
Corn . Pota-| 
Eggs | Bread | Flour meal Rice ‘Sonn Sugar 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 100. 
197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 
147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2} 182.4 | 145.5 | 128. 
128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2] 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2 | 
134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2] 170.6 | 183.6 | 127 
138. 6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131 
151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8] 130.9 | 138. 
140. 6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2] 125.5 | 141 
131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 
| 
162.0 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 126.4 | 235.3} 136.4 | 142. 
128.1 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 223.5] 136.4 142. 
102.6 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 217.6 | 134.5 | 142.6 
98.3 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0} 123.0 | 217.6} 132.7 | 142.6 
97.4 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0] 121.8 | 264.7 | 132.7 | 142.: 
97.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3} 123.0] 352.9 | 132.7 | 142. 
107.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3] 123.0 | 247.1 | 134.5 | 142.5 
121.7 | 166.1 | 169.7 | 173.3 | 123.0] 200.0} 132.7 | 142.6 
141.2 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 121.8] 188.2] 130.9 | 141.: 
164.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 120.7] 176.5 | 130.9 | 142.5 
178.8 | 166.1 | 163.6 | 173.3 | 119.5 | 176.5 | 130.9 | 142.5 
172.8 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 173.3 | 118.4 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 
162.3 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142: 
[640] 
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TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 5 


VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 4 for 39 cities 
uary 15,1928. For 12 other cities prices are shown for t}: 
not scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 


© Same 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


{Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some articles 































































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala 
Article Unit ‘ | 
& J ° 15— J - iv 
veg th Dee. | Jan. + Dec. | Jan. ? ec. | Jan 
—T | 15, | 15, 1 (eR 15, | 15, ‘cane FE 
1913 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1913 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 1913 | 1926 | 927 1928 
2. Oe FESk Ve ee ee | 
| 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Ctay| Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts, 
Sirloin steak -_........-..- Pound ....| 23. 0} 38. 6 43. 5| 42.1] 20.7) 38.3] 41. 5) 42. 3) 25.0) 39. 7| 42.5) 42 § 
Round steak - - a enenicesacas 20. 5) 34. 6} 38. 5) 38. 3) 19. 0| 34. 6) 38. 3) 39. 3) 19. 6) 34.7) 36.8) 36.9 
SS ESS ee ae er Weare 17. 5} 29. 6} 33. 0} 32. 6] 17.0) 29. 9) 32. 5} 33. 2) 19. 9} 28. 4) 30. 4) 39.7 
eS ee wat RE 13. 5} 21. 5} 25. 5) 25. 6] 15. 0) 21. 6) 24. 6} 24.8) 15.1) 22.7) 23.3) 23.9 
ba ee ee, i aE 9. 8} 13. 2) 14. 9} 15. 6} 10.8) 14. 7) 17. 5) 17.3) 10.0) 13.8 15. 3} 15, 
Pork chops ST PAINS Sole ..-G0.......} 21. 0} 36.1 =a 31. 1} 18. 0) 36. 0} 30. 5) 28. 6) 19. 4) 36.3) 34. 4) 31.4) 
RO” ee ee at ae | 32. 0} 47. 4] 43.9) 44. 2) 21.3) 42. 5] 40. 0) 39. 7) 31.3) 48.8) 45.3! 44.9 
i ETS SE: a 28. 5) 54.3] 52.9) 52. 1] 29.0) 56. 5) 53.8) 52.0) 30.0) 53.3) 53.0) 51.3 
| 
Bamb, leg of.............- = a 20. 0} 37. 1) 39. 4) 38.3) 17.3) 39.6) 37. 7| 37.3) 20.0) 38.6 40.9) 39.8 
Hens__...........-.-------|ee-d0.......| 19. 5} 38. 1] 36. 8] 36. 4] 20. 0] 39. 8] 37. 8} 38. 5) 18. 7| 35.8) 33.5) 33.9 
Salmon, canned, red _-_----|...do_...._.|.--.- 39. 8} 34. 5) 34. 6/..__- 36. 3) 33. 1] 32. 9)..--- 41. 1) 36.3] 36.8 
ES SSS Se ae 10. 0} 19. 3} 18.0} 18.0) 8.8) 13.0) 14.0) 14.0) 10.3) 19.0 18.3) 18.7 
Milk, evaporated ________- 15-16 oz.can)-____- 13. 5) 13, 5} 13. 5)..-.- 11. 3} 11. 6} 11. 4)..-.- 12. 6} 12.4] 12.3 
RS RE ES See Pound -_-_.| 42. 4) 58. 1) 58. 0] 57. 8) 42.8) 60.4) 62. 5) 62.9) 44.0) 60.8) 59.0) 58.4 
Oleomargarine (all butter |._..do....._.|..--- 32. 8} 26.9) 26. 9)..... 30. 6! 27.8) 27.3)..--- 36. 8} 32.0) 32.2 
substitutes). | 
EY a, ee eee A 25. 0} 36. 4| 38. 2) 38.0) 23.3) 36. 4) 37.3) 38.3] 23.0) 38.1! 39.6) 39.3 
tai da hanincincs dladialaed es Siegal 14. 8] 21. 4/ 19. 2) 18. 7) 14.0) 20.3] 18.1) 17.1) 15.3} 22.9) 18.9 8 
Vegetable lard substitute_|.__.do____._.|..__- 23. 3| 22. 4) 21. 9).___- 24. 3! 22. 6| 22. 8)__--- 22. 0} 22. 0} 20. 
Eggs, strictly fresh .......- Dozen____-. 30. 6) 55. 6} 59. 5) 56.7) 33.8) 54.0) 60.0) 56. 6) 33.8) 57.6) 57.3) 58.7 
Eggs, storage.............. eS ee 25. 0} 42. 8} 46. 0} 46. 5) 25.0) 41.4) 39. 5) 43.4) 25.0) 46.9) 42.6) 45.3 
EE tainconiackenesemmsediebes Pound.-...} 6.0} 10.3) 10.8] 10.8) 5.4) 9.4) 9.8) 9 6) 6.4) 10.3) 10.4) 101 
a Sa aR “29 (eh. 3.6) 7.1) 64 6&3) 3.2) 5&9 5.1) 5&0} 3.8] 7.1) 6.6) 65 
<< |) = ae” ee fiubaed 2.4, 40) 41) 40) 26 40) 41) 421) 21) 43) 42) 41) 
y Ee a oe pare igewttewt ae 0. 5} 06) @.9)..... 8.4) 8.2) 8. 1)-.-.- 10. 1) 10.2 all 
ESSE ee 8-oz. pkg-.|__.-- 11. 6} 10.0} 9 7)_..-- 10.1} 92) 9 1)-.-.- 12. 2} 10. 5} 10.1) 
Wheat coreal.............. ns. as. leaked 26. 4) 27.1) 26. 6)..._- 24. 1) 24.6) 24. 8)..__- 26. 3) 27. 6} 27.4) 
RS PS: BS! PORE. cniio~-s< 22. 0} 21. 6} 21. 3j..... 19. 4) 19. 2) 19, 1)..--- 19. 0} 18,9) 18.4 
es ~ ae rre pp aay aa 8.6) 11.5] 9.3) 9.0) 9.0) 10.8) 97) 9.5} 8.2) 12.1] 10.4) 101 
eens, BAVFLc...53655i..5 Sg) | ae Raed PEE 11. 0} 10. 7} 10, 3}..._- 8.7) 8.6 8. 9)...-- 11. 5} 10. 4] 10.3 
Tn he Elling Pi Behe 2.0} 7.3) 40) 41) 17) 61) 29) 29) 1.9] 67) 44 4.3) 
ES Ee eae a ei: 8.1) 67) 6.9)... 6&7] 42) 5. Oj..... 7 "| 6.7) 6. 
So — ee a 2.0 48 €8..... 6.4) 3.4) 3.6)... 6.7) 5.2) 53 
Beans, baked__.......---- No. 2can.|__._- 12. 3) 11.0} 11. 0|..._. 10. 8| 10. 8) 10. 9|_._.- 12. 7| 11.8) 11.3 
oo  — Sa Eaes: OER. Pe ot & 4 9 4 Se 15. 5} 14. 5) 14. 8)..... 18. 1} 16. 6} 16.7 
Peas, canned.............. a es 19. 8} 19. 7| 18. 9)..... 15. 8} 14.8) 14. 7|...-- 21. 8) 20. 8| 20.6 
| 
Tomatoes, canned________- ee or. 11. 9} 10.8} 10. 3)____- 10. 6| 10. 4) 10. 2/.._.- ll ‘| 11.0) 10.4 . 
Sugar, granulated.__.____- Pound.-...| 6.1) 7. 7.5} 7.4) &1) 6.0] 64) 65) 5.7) 7.3) 7 0 7.4 
ilbsinchidesscocnhnewnsne ---do........| 60. 0/108. 5/103. 3/105. 9} 56. 0} 73. 0] 71. 6) 72. 5| 61. 3) 92. 4) 98. 8) 98.5 | 
en aiinnnnternnad tals” eR Se 32. 0| 51. 0} 48.6] 48. 9| 25.2] 48.4] 44.2) 44.2) 28.8] 54.1 51.1 0. | 
| } 
ia cinnaiihintnisaintincnaiethinn a eee ie 17. 4| 14.3) 13.7|..... 15. 0} 11.7} 11. 2)..--- 19. 3) 17.1) 16.3 3 
eit, arpa am RSMO aS 15. 7| 15.3) 15. 4|__-_- 13. 5| 12.7} 12.7|-.--- 15. 4} 15. 0) 15.0 |. 
(ae RRR Dogen.....|..... 28. 6| 28. 2) 28. 1)._._- 25. 1| 26. 3} 25. 1)....- 39. 7| 37. 7) 382 |. 
ESR FN” ORNRSRA NEBILIC m2 38.1) 41. 8/..._. 46, 2| 44.2) 49. 4)..... 44. 0 46.8) 47.4 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 


included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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1913 | 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Jan. 15— 
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15, 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
se’ 4 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 


Conn. 
16, 








Bridgeport, 

Jan tDee.| Jan. 
36. 9} 41. 8} 41. 2) 17.0) 
27. 5| 32.1) 31.8) 14.7) 


15, 





xception of January 15 











1 
4 
6 





, 1913, and 1926, and for December 15 


Cts. | Cts. 
42 


1928 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
29. 





55. 3 
41.6 
32. 0 





Cts. 





Cts. | 





meats and vegetables, owing to differences in trad 


ith the e 


} 


A 


5. 1) 174. 4) 1 72. 9) 49. O} 55. 4) 54. 5) 20.3) 40 


ston, Mass. 
39. 8 
28. 0} 


1 6; 


Be 


January 15 
\RTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 


a) 
o 
a 
6 
Qa 
3 
< 
3) 
a 
~ 
5 
3 
5 


dates W 
particular!y 


for 








Ange pe ere oa>.. cte rat Sod Sadi 
Eats ese" SH eK sss vows Soy sags 
DoD Sooo ~rHHS BESS BSHS SASH VWHHA OHMS 
Ae 4 le Say. eer oper oc 5 Sac Sada 
aaa5 gor Sieg SS6S S$Sen SSeS SxSe 
, WO ') Dore oe ten oo! ro 7 4 1mOoS Banu 
' . . ' . * : . . ' . . ; . . . ; H ; H 
: SiG BOSS F353 Sue Ae errs ffi 
‘ ' ' ' ' ’ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 
T SDC GOON DHHHS PRHrD NLS Bron NASoS 
' > > 2 1-2 ° 2.) 2» o*8 ¢ * ern i Se er ee 
“NSS ots Noe tics 
| BASS BOSS KSRS Sect KSA AMPeS ARNE 
' 
T BASS ROHS SHHE SSSR HHCH DHOna DODO 
' . * . . . . * * . * . . . . . 3 died aid aida 
| SASS SSCS KSRS Aoi WRES A-RE AAS 
' 
a a - 
| FAS DOHOSO AWYTHoS ASro NOD BROS Sens 
' . . * . . . . * . * . * . * . * * os an * oO isd 
i $488 Bees “dds Aeet YESS Ses SAS 
4 a 
MODS SRrHAH BDHDH SHDS ASS a 
the Hope At Seep 4 » tu % 4 ete Me, 4 Sus SSS of wr 
SSS SG Gow SIG Secs Saag ASSES SIGE 
NSO OS GROAN DHHS GUO SOON HHOw HONS 
Her Bee Ae ta Play He 4 si a5 Mi 4es dad dada 
S8ee xv BS Saw sSseos SOSs SSS 
sSSn ae SHGAN SSHH KRSGE BSRH PHAW SING won 
eb tee A hee tie seatienian Feith in tag eters bled 
Sig Geos Hoe_ Wewse VSSS SSS AAS 
oe i~- MORO , t a. a oe Se eS 9 2 rg 
' . ° 8 4.8 TN oe  ~ 
FF om Tt 1 ee ee ee ee ee) eG 
Ax 5 & pres Sete pep t PSR tie 
RHaS SHH DAHH BPDHHHD HORNY SROA AGS VAAN Bae 
Suateaa tet hee Aen teetes det Bhd dhddd ddde dd 
SSO GtGHeo PHOw WOOH AHON GRAS HSOSGH COM 
Ata Bie Aor be Rey ten he A dédd édldd @=du dda 
mM bs DONG DHS HASS HS ae eee 
eet hen Heed Sat ah? hee Ay tee er = se 
iss Gass geo" SSe¥q cSoS “dgd Aese Sess 
SKA DSO SSDS SHS SOSH ASHS DAGS SESS 
> aa Ae Again Sica Aon tpg rs “pert pare pe Sod 
$468 Gees sexy desis “des séxs sigs 
SSn~ SSSr SEN Sees eee see eee 
Sag gees aé4q Age “dese avdg sags 
BIAS SASS HASAN SHAt ASTS KSTS SSN 
SHAS Geos Sods Aedes “SSR AMES SASS 
— S ne a r = nee 
HS it aes — 1S 8 sg 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE p 



























































NOTT AL 
| Chicago, M. | Cincinnati, Ohio | Cleveland, Onin 
Article Unit | Jan. 15— ae Ae | Jan. | | yan,| Jam! 
meer ves T TR 0 Was eo men 
| 1913 | 1926 | 1927) 1928) 1913) 1926 | 1927) 1928) 1913 i925 1927 190s 
ae, s ORY SHE Pe Stk Mees ek eer. Cees Cae 

| = 

| ots. Cts.| Cts. cr Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. Ct ts.| Cry | 
Sirloin steak_.__......__-- Pound ....| 21.0) 44.1) 49. 1) 48. 2} 21.0} 36.9) 40.2) 41.1) 22.3) 37.0 427 w§ 
Round steak.._.._..-.- we. he ELS | 18. 2} 34. 7| 39.1) 38.8) 18. 8) 33. 2) 36.6) 37.1] 18.8) 31.0 35.3 arg 
RRC ee “ST | 18.2) 34. 7) 37. 4) 37.3) 18.3] 29.7) 32.6) 33.3) 17.8) 26.9 207 wo 
oo ee — Cae | 14 ‘| 24. 8} 28.3) 28.6) 13. 6) 20.7) 24.0) 24.3) 14.7) 22.2 25.9 m4 
er .--do.......} 10.9) 14.5) 16.3) 17.3] 10.0) 15.1) 17.4) 18.4) 10.4, 13 16.3 
| ees so 16. 0} 33. 8) 31. 1) 28.8) 18.6) 34.7) 26.9) 26.8) 17.5, 3¢ 1 30.4 
Bacon, sliced.............. |_.-do.......| 31.3} 51.9) 49.4) 49.0) 22.4) 41. 7] 39. 1) 38.5) 23.9) 49 3.7 43.9 
a COR |---do....-..| 30. ‘| 52. 5} 53.4) 52.5) 25. 3) 52. 5) 50. 2) 50.6) 32.0) 55.8) 51.8 51.9 

| © 
 »} | aaa | ...---| 18.7] 39.0) 37.7) 37.4 16.2) 36.4) 35. 4] 37.5) 17.3) 37.4 9) 35.9 
Hens_...................--|..-d0.......| 17.4] 39.0) 36.1) 37.4) 21.6} 39.3) 36.8) 38.2) 19.3) 43.0 35.3 394 
Salmon, canned, red_-____!__- GE...i-<theci dy oe ae ee eB 36. 1) 35. 6 36. 2)..-__| 37.8 ) 34.9 
eee | Quart_...- 8.0) 14.0) 14.0 ath 8.0 12.0) 13.3) 14.0) 8.8) 14.7 14.0 13 

| 
Milk, evaporated ___....._| 15-16 oz.can)____- 10.9} 11.3) 11.4)__._- 10. 9} 11.3) 11.2)..-..) 4) 114 
RR OER TD: SR | Pound--___| 39.9) 51.3) 58.8) 56.0) 41.4) 53. 5) 58.7) 58.9) 41.8 f 
Oleomargarine (all butter |...do....-._|..-.- 28. 8) 27.2) 27.0)..-.. 31. 8} 28.7) 28.3)... 33.0) 28.6) 28.4 
substitutes). | 
a aes eee ee 25.0} 41.5) 43.8) 43.4 21. 6) 36.0) 40. 6) 40.1) 23.0) 38 ). 6 39.9 
SS era ers |..-do._.....| 14. 8} 22.2) 19.6) 19.5) 13.3) 20.0) 16.8) 16.5) 15.8) 22.9 20.9) x 
Vegetable lard substitute__|_._.do____.__|__.-.| 26. 7| 26.6) 26.7___.- 25. 9} 26. 1) 26. 2)..-.-) 27.3 27.1) 26.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh .......- Dozen--._-- | $2.7} 52.8) 61.2) 59.4 30.3) 49.0) 60.6) 57.7) 35.0) 55.5 ¢ 6i0) 
: 

Eggs, storage._...........- =— es 23. 8| 40. 2) 45.6) 47.6 23.3! 38.1) 41.4) 43.8 x. 40.8 41.9) 42.8 
7 pesbodechanhaseosiabi Pound....| 6.1) 9.8 9.9 96 48 92) 86 86) 5.5) 81 7.7) 7 
MRE SES CEP ERE: 2 Se 2.8 5.9) 4.9 4.9 3.4) 6.2) 5.5) 5.5) 3.2) 6.0 

COPO GINS ik, cece echt ---do.......] 29 62) 68 6.7) 26 42) 4.4) 4.4 ay 6.5, 5.4 
if OS eres = eee ee 8.4) 8.6) 8.6)... 8.6) 8.9 8.8) aaa 94 9.4) 9 
ah grr ERE ae ) rs. lic 10. 0 ie as ‘aibota 10.2} 9.6) 9.6)... } 11.3, 9.9) 10 
Ww eee a 02. aa 24. 4, 25. 2 Se 2A. 4) 25.1) 25. 1)... Bs 25. 5| 25 
ere Pound... <ebed 19,0) 18.9) 19.1)... 18.2) 18. 5} 18. 6)_.-.- | 21.8) 22.1) 21. 
SP ee ees ov ~ anna | 9.0) 11.5) 10.6 109 8.8} 10.8) 9.8} 9.4) 8.5) 11.8) 10.7 10.6 
Beans, navy Pe a SO ee CR calacdid S253 3,=ae 8.3) 8.4) 8.3)..... 8.8) 8.8) 88 
RS. Sinks din den bart eer are | 1.3) 5.8) 29) 3.0 14) 6.0 3.0) 3.1) 1.4) 1) 3.1 
ee ere oe satin | oda 5.7 + 7 maateg 5.8} 4.7) 5.1)..-.. 3 4.) 4 
GRR. 6 34. 23% 6,2 298s ae eee 5.3) 45 5.1... 6.3} 3.3) 3.9)... | 5.7} 3.7) 3.6 
Beans, baked -__........_. No. 2can_-|..-.-} 12.8) 12. 6) 13.0)__-__| 11.5) 10.4) 10. 4)__ --| 13.1) 12.8) 12.9 
J Eee ee Go.......|.....) 17.3 1G 16... ... 15. 9} 15. 2) 15. 3}.._--| 18.0) 16.5) 17 
| ee ae ee bsincike asd — 17. 5) 16. 7 16. 5)..... 14,4 WH 17. 1..-..- 18. 3) 17.8) 18.0 
Tomatoes, canned___.....- — — Bis 14. 1 13. 8  f aa 12. 6} 11.7 aid be 14. 2) 14.1) 13 
a granulated ___.____- — Xk At. os < 8) po aa oo a7 at 5.6) 6.9) 7.5) 7 
ls Mitinn tid cctpadncneibt — aw 2. 2} 71.4) 69. .3| 79.1 . 1] 50.0) 78.8) 81.2) 78 
 cintn db itbsdenamapetii ees 30. 0} 51. 6) 47.0) 48.9 o0 0 46. 5) 44.7) 44.0) 26.5) 54.1) 51.7) 50.8 
Ea ee are 2 eee ee 18.1) 15. 6) 15. 4)_.-_.| 17.3) 13.7) 13.3)...-- 17. 2) 13.4) 14. 
RE eee TEE RRP pent -.-do --|-----| 15.3) 14.4) 14. 4)... 14.3) 14.1) 14.2)... 14.3) 13.5) 13. 
ees Dozen____- mre 43. 1| 40.9) 40.4)... 37. 3} 38.9] 41. 1)... - 210. 0111. 3/211 
LE eae 2 ae | ae = 51.3; 61. 5) 56. 6)_.-_- 41.3) 47.2) 46. 0)..-.- 48.9) 57.7) 54 
‘ 




















_! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
2 Per pound, 
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Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Flg 
| 7 a 
| F 
Article Unit Jan. | Dec.| Jan. Jan. 15— Dec.| Jan. Jan. 15— ec. Jan 
15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, ——| 15, | 13 
1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1913 | 1999 | 1927 | 1928 1913] 1926 1927 | 1998 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. cts.| ct Cts. Cty 
A I i Be e, a 31. 7| 36. 0} 36. 8) 23. 5) 36.4) 40.2) 42.3) 26.0) 37.5) 35.0 a5 4 
| REE TE: es ee 30. 0} 35. 0) 36.0) 20. 3) 35. 1) 38. 7) 40.0) 20.3) 32.2) 30.9 ap/¢ 
LL BE Re bnew do.....-.| 25.0) 28.0) 28.7) 16. 3) 28.8) 29.4) 31.1) 23.3) 27.6 26.9 x3 
gg ee as at dete do_..._..| 19.0) 22. 5) 23.8) 14.3] 24.4) 25.4) 26.9 14. 0) 19.8) 20.6, 21.9 
OS ES, Te eee: ee 16. 2} 19. 7| 20.0] 10.6) 15.3 16.2 17.0 11. 2| 11.8) 1 A 3 
| Oo pemenerepoam suns do__-----| 84.6 35. 2| 33.0} 18. 0| 34.6 30.5) 29.2| 22.3) 36.1, 31.4 yn, 
REREAD, FE Pinccmeed 48.9) 44. 5) 44.2) 27.7) 44.6) 42.1) 40.4) 26.8) 48.7 39.5) ag 
RMSE IRA: | a Pecan 50. 8} 50.0) 48. 2) 28.8) 55. 3 51. ‘| 50. 4) 25.7) 52.2) 45.8) 45.9 
j 
Eee eee ae ee ee a 36. 0; 32. 0} 33.3) 17.7) 42. 5} 39.0) 39.0) 20.3, 41.7) 38 j 37 6 rT 
RE EE ee, do_......| 37. 4| 31. 8} 33. 2] 20.0) 38.7) 34. 8) 36. 7) 22.0) 39.9) 33.9) 34 9 1 
Salmon, canned, red__.......-|..--- do.......| 35.1) 33. 5) 33. 9)____- 35. 6} 34. 2) 35. 3)_____ 38. 4! 35.01 35.8 
Ee EE Te ae SS Quert....... 17. 3| 15. 6} 15.6) 8.0) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 12.4) 22.0, 20.3) »3 | 
Milk, evaporated............- 15-16 oz. can_| 11.5} 11.7| 11. 7|____- 10.8} 10.8) 10.7|____- 112.5) 11.71 118 
Butter.......__.__- PT ae Pound.-..--- 54. 9} 56. 2| 56.0) 40.7) 53.9) 58.9) 56.9) 43.4) 58.6 55.7/ 5 4 
Oleomargarine (all butter |._.-- HE 31. 5| 27. 4) 26. 5}...-- 32.2 20.3) 29. 3)_.__. | 32.2) 29.9) 30.3 
substitutes). | 
i niskstbeneancngcerenmnsinn tps 34. 5) 35. 5) 36. 1) 21.0) 37.1) 39.1) 40.0) 22.5) 35.3 37.2) 37.5 ( 
CRE ES SC 1a a 24. 7| 20. 4) 20.3) 15.0) 19.8 17.4) 16.4) 15.0) 23.8) 21 3} 20. 1 
Vegetable lard substitute..-.-|..._- a... 17.4| 18.1) 16.4|_____ 26.4) 27.4) 27.0). _..| 24.4) 21-6] 212 
Eggs, strictly fresh............ pe 49.4) 50.2) 54.7) 34.2) 50.6 58.1) 54.7) 38. 5 66.4) 59. i 57,3 k 
Eggs, storage..............---|-.--- ee 40. 5| 39. 8| 43.3) 23.7) 42.7) 46.0) 41.3) 30.0) 45.3, 39.7] 480 
Si AsttabedisdSemmionsed Pound. .----- 9.0 85 8&7) 5.1) 81) 81) 8O} 6.5) 11.0 11.0 101 
ERR es, oe Ri. sad 6.0, 5.2) 5. 3.2) 5.9 5.5) 5.4) 3.7) 6.9) 6.7) 65 
SRG, 2. 3... cons icchouieleatied ELSE 42 43) 421 26 42 42) 40 28 4.2 4.2 42 
SS RS SEs Se oe ee Se He nail 9.1, 88 8.8)... 81) 85) &7|_._.- 9.6) 9.2 9.5 | 
SR. Oe 8-oz. pkg--_--| 11. 5 & > ty 10.1} 9.4) 9. 4).._.- 11.3) 9.9 99 
oo LE eek ape--- 25. 7| 25. 2) 26. 5}....- 24. 6 26.8) 26. 4)____- 24. 7| 24.8) 24.8 
RR eS at Pound.....- 18.9} 18.1) 17. 9).._.. 18.9} 19.2) 18.8)... 20. 4) 19.2) 19.1 
ES See See eae” ee CNN ee a 9. 7.6 7.5) 9.2) 11.3) 10.5) 10.4) 6.6) 11.2) 8.3) 8&1 
Sp SER ESAS USS | 10. aa. &@..... 8. 7) == 11.2} 9.6) 99 
RO EUS Be eee 6 4.2; 42) 1.3) 5. a7 2a 23 7.7]; 325 3% 
oo as ee ee Se ee 6 So @ W..7c 6. oe a... 8.3! 5.7] 6.2 
a i a 5. A cain 5.5 40 41)..... 7.2) 3.6) 41 
eee, ee No. 2 can. _. 2 10. 9} 10. 5}... Se ) 2 & | ae 11. 3} 10. 5) 10.4 
oo ere ens Du sscce i @ &&, F<. e 15.2 14.0} 13. 7}_._-- 19. 2) 18.0) 18.3 
ee SE OF acre ae 13. 0} 13, 9}..__- 15. 6| 14.3) 14. 2)_.__- 19. 9} 18.1) 16.6 
Tomatoes, canned-.-_........../....- ee . S Oe O Biwcd 13. 5 12.9) 12 2)..... 11.2 9 7] 9.9 
Sugar, granulated...........-. Pound..._.- 6.81 69 63| 7.0 7.4 7.3) 64 7.2) 7.2 75 
Wh bhutan bb iecchisuncdeshastn tele Pe ss 84. 1| 83. 6] 60. 0} 82.9} 87.3) 88.3) 60.0) 96. 7! 98.7 98.9 
Coffee latijcbshoies Cieptiicip willie Ueeendah dik alia as Ge i> 5} 42.0) 42.0) 31.3) 50.8) 47.6) 47.8) 34.5) 51.6) 46.4) 47.7 
0 A ee ee SS ae *% 12. 7] 13. 0)._... 20.0} 15.9) 14. 6)...-- 18.4) 14.9) 15.3 
DN... cdddibruccedasedbualbanel ae me & @..-.-- 16, 4) 14.9) 14, 2/.._-. 16. ! 5| 14.9} 15.0 
ESRF Doren......- 2. 26. 3] 26. 3). ._.- 30. 9| 31. 5) 31. 7)_..--| 82. 0) 27.9) 26.4 
ee ee ET do.......| 44.4} 40.1) 40, 5).___- 44.4 50. 4) on eo a 35. 0) 33. 1) 32.6 

















1 The steak for which prices are here — is called *‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as ‘‘ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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CIPAL 
Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Minnea; Mir : 
Article Unit Jan. 15— | Dec ‘ | Jan. 15— “a ly Jan. 15 
-| Jan. | - Jan. = 
aon wees | 1s, |, 16, | 18, |-—— ™ 
1913 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928} 1913 | 1996 | 1927 | 1928 | 1913 | 1905 1927 19g 
abe: kane cae errr Oe em ‘7 FE peor Cree ey aa 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts Cte 
Sirloin steak. ._.........-- Pound ...| 20.0) 35. 3| 38.9] 40. 0| 20. 5] 37. 3| 40.8) 40.8) 20.0| 30.9 34.8) 343 
Round steak__.._.....--.-|__- 0. cose 16. 8| 31.7! 36. 4) 35. 7| 18. 5| 33. 5| 36.0) 36.1) 17.7) 27.8 31.2 49> 
Rib roast SS ee ee Se 18. 2} 26. 4) 28. 9} 28. 8) 17.3] 28.2 29. 4 30. 6} 16. 5) 24.7) 28. 0 9 0 
| RE CR call : “2 13.9} 19. 2} 22. 4) 23.1) 15.0) 23. 5) 26.3) 26.7) 14.1) 19.4 23.3 4: 
| i | | ~v 
EES, LS 0 lle 10. 1) 14.6] 19.2} 19.8} 10.5] 14.1) 16.3] 16.3) 9.0) 11.2 15.0 155 
Pork chops.............. -<incgle Sanaa | 18. 6) 31. 1) 29.1) 25. 9 15. 3) 33. 9) 28. 4) 27.9) 16.3) 33.2) 30.2 31.3 
ll TT EBA «Ae 29. 1; 42. 8) 38. 9) 36. 3) 25. 5) 46.7) 46.1) 45.9) 25.0) 48.4) 46.7) 469 
Ham, sliced_....--.....-- ee 3 26. 4 49. 6| 50.6) 48. 2} 26.0] 49.8) 46.8) 47.0) 27.5) 50.4 48.5 489 
i Mn on — see 20. 1) 39. 6} 35. 2) 36.3) 18. 5) 40. 5) 37.0) 37.3) 13.6) 36.0) 33.7 33.7 
ee ee 19. 4; 33. 5} 30.9} 30. 9) 17. 8} 36. 6) 31.2) 32.8) 17.3) 35.9) 33.4) 35 0 
Salmon, canned, red - - -_- Seah ERY 33. 8} 30. 4) 32. 6)..__- 32. 2] 34. 2) 35. 3)____- 39. 2} 36.1) 36.7 
ES Quart__._. 10. 0} 15. 0} 15.0} 15.0) 7.0} 10.0) 11.0) 11.0) 7.5) 11.7] 120 129 
Milk, evaporated _-_____- 15-16 0z.can}___-_- Pas @ i @ oe 11. 3} 11.3 11.4 es 12. ] 8 118 
Hae Tl Pound... 42.1) 55. 1| 57.3) 57.7| 38.0) 50. 5| 58.6) 55. 1| 39.6) 50.0 57.1 343 
a ee (all butter |...do.....-|/_...- 4.2 25. 3} 7a: 20.2 27:1) 27.0). _..- 29. 0) 25.6) 25.8 
substitutes). 
es lla la bali SI phe Ra. ee. 20. 0} 34. 4) 38. 4) 38. 3) 22. 3) 35.3) 38. 0) 37. 3} 20. 3) 35. 4) 37.5) 36.3 
ee SE eS a ES! IS ee oid 15. 2} 20. 1) 16. 2} 15. 4) 15. 0} 22.3) 19. 6] 19. 2) 15.0) 20.9) 18.5 185 
Vegetable lard substitute__|___ ee See 23. 7| 22. 8 21. 8).._-- 26. 9| 26. 5| 26. 4)____- | 27. 4) 27.1) 27.3 
Eggs, strictly fresh-- ~~~ --- | Dozen..... 31. 4} 48. 9} 51. 4) 49. 6) 34. 6) 48.4) 61. 5) 52.0) 31.5) 46.1 53.9. 46,6 
I in ow ons on betes el 25. 0} 38. 3 38. 3) 42. 8] 25. 3] 38.7) 39.0} 39. ol 23. 0) 38 40.0) 38.0 
he IGE Re Pound._..| 6.0) 9.7) 9. 5) 9.4) 5.6) 9.0) 91) 88 5.7) 99 87 Kg 
RP gs cseaiiees cdbibensiic tema le = 3. 6) 7. 1 6. 0) 5.9 3.1) 5.7) 47) 48) 28) 5.8 0 
Sica: cainesnacetees i sae 2.1) 3.7) 3.6 3.6) 3.3) 5.6 5.7] 5 9 2. 4) . 4 4! 5.7 
Rolled oats...........--_-- PEs ek | 9.4) 9.0 9.0. a7 8.4, 8.3i.| 84) a1 79 
Corn flakes..............- | Soz. pkg--|----- 11.0 9.8 98). 10.5} 9.3} 9.31.....| 10.9 9.8 100 
Wheat cereal......_______- | 28-07. pke- Sik 25. 9| 25.7} 25. 6|.-__- 24. 5| 24.7} 24.7\.___- 25.8) 25.6) 25.5 
| Ree -< | ae FES | 19. 5) 1% @’ Ti...-- ey 17. 8} 18. O}____- 19.4) 18.8 18.2 
Ee LS a4 A 8.0) 10.3, 83) 8.6) 9.0! 11.8) 10.3 10.4 8.61 11.9 10.2 10.2 
EET ES BG ee Fas 9. 6) 2¢ 0.¢-_.... 8.8) 87) 8.9..-..| 93 99 99 
Potatoes _____- apaksinetacuaa.ae | hee elt 1.6 62 32 323) 12 49 25 24 0} 5 2.2} 22 
UN oiled se wektonccencewakton aes SID, 5. 4) en £63. 6.1) 45) 46)... . 4, 4.3) 43 
| 

‘ 
SES is MBO ER ll 5.8) 3.4). 3.9)... 5.1 3.3} 3. 6).__-- 4.9) 2.9) 31 
Beans, baked. _____..___- No. 2 can__|_...- 12.1) 11.0} 11. 0).__-- 11. 3} 10. 9} 11. 0)_.__- 13. 4) 11.8) 12.1 
eae a AS OE 16. 6 14. 6) 14. 6)____- 16. 5; 15. 9} 15. 9}____- 16.0) 14.2) 14.2 
Peas, canned.-............|..- ate fT. 17. 7] 16.0 15. 7}_...- 17.1) 15. 7] 16.0)...-- 16. 2) 14.7) 14.6 
Tomatoes, canned__......_ __- RAS ES ah 11.5) 10.1) 9. 7|..--_| 14. 0! 13. 4) 13. ot 14.5) 13.3) 12.9 
.5) 6.3) 6. ‘ ‘ 6. 7.3) 7.2 
Cen eee] oka ok a 08 a oF. 2] 80.01 71.3) mh Tea] 4b Ol ots v8 wo 
ME Se iy ee ie ol a 27.5) 51.7! 47.6) 48.9) 27.5) 47 0 43. 0} 43. 4) 30.8) 54.3 50.8) 50.9 
EES PA Re LMS Ta 17. : 14. | = be ee | 17.4) 14.0) 13. 2)....- 17.2) 14.6) 14.4 
SRE a RT ee 15. 3} 14.2) 14. 1)_.__. | 14.8) 13.9) 14. 1)..... 15. 3) 13.4, 14.3 
ee ee oe J lids 29.1)29.0) 29. 1)____- | 29.8 710.1 99, 8)... 711. 3) 211. 5) 711.7 
PREDIC Fol BS 41.7) 42.0 43.6)..-_- | 47.1) 52.6] 53. 2\.---- 49.8) 59.4) 56.0 
| = 

1 Whole 
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TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRI NCIPAL 
Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. | Peoria, m. 
Article Unit A od Jan. 15— | 

Jan. |Dec.| Jan. Dec. | Jan. | Jan. Dec. Jan 

15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, ; 15. 

1926 | 1927 | 1928 1913 | 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1926 jy97 1998 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cis. | Oy 
eee | Pound-.-___- 40.1) 42.3) 42.3) 23.6) 36.6) 38.9) 38.4) 33.6 34.8) 4 5 
REL Se | ES 34. 1) 37.0) 36.2) 19.2) 32.8) 36.1) 36.7) 32.1 34 0} 349 
J _ Se esenenere Paitin NE ccin! 31. 3) 32.6) 33.9) 16.7; 26.1) 26.5) 26.5) 23.7 25.6) 9 ) 
Chuck roast................. |--=-- ENE | 22.3) 24.4) 25.0) 13.8) 21.7) 23.1) 22.9) 20.4 29 8! m¢ 
0 Sea Lith. O6...8.2 | 14.9) 17.5) 17.7) 9.2) 12.1) 14.6) 14.5) 13.8 15.3) a9 
aaa: ge “ae: | 34.9) 32.0) 29.8) 16.7) 35.7) 30.5) 28.8) 33.3) 31.3) x9 
Bacon, sliced................ wre: | ES | 44.5) 43.1) 41.7) 25.4) 51.1) 48.1) 46.6) 50.0 47.7 454 
aes ee ew | 46.8) 46.3) 45.3) 27.0) 54. 7} 49.3) 48.4) 52.1) 50.4) 496 
Lamb, leg of dit alate, indie... es cite 41.3) 40.5 40.0) 15.0 37. 7| 37.6| 36.7) 36.2) 39 4\ 38,3 

Oe SA a ae ae Bee mui...5.5 38. 4) 36.5) 37.7; 16.3) 33.4) 29.8) 30.8) 34.8) 39 2} 323 
Salmon, canned, red___....._|_____ _ 36. 7| 35.7) 37. 1)...--- 38.1) 35.8) 36.3) 38.4) 35.5) 357 
Up gs cbbcdi che ncedend Quart___.._. 17. 5| 18.0] 18.0) 8.2| 11.6) 11.3) 11.3) 11.7. 13 q 13.6 
Milk, evaporated.._._______ 15-16 oz. can_} 11.4) 11.8) 11. 5j..____ 11.9} 11.8) 11.8) 11.6) 11.3) m4 
putter ...... oe oe ee Pound... __- 58. 6} 60. 5) 60.1) 39.2) 51.4) 53.9) 54.2) 51.7) 55.9 4.6 
Oleomargarine (all butter |_____ eae 28. 9} 25.0} 25. 0)_._._- 31.3) 26.4) 25.9) 31.2 28.9) a8 

substitutes). 

OE Se ee ae ee es 2s 34. 5) 37. 5) 36.9) 87.5) 38.7; 39.2) 35.9 38.3) 399 
REESE CT aT wee TS: 20.9} 19.1) 18.5) 16.4) 24.9) 20.2) 19.4) 225 i9 2 18.5 
Vegetable lard substitute____|_____ eae 21. 6} 23.0) 23. 2)...__- 27.0} 25.6) 25.9) 27.2) 27.7) 977 
Eggs, strictly fresh__...____- Dozen__..._- 55. 5} 63.0) 54.1) 29.5) 47.1) 51.1) 46.2) 48.3 60.2) 529 
Eggs, storage................|..___ ee 44. 5) 47.5) 46.8)_.___- 39.8} 40.1) 38.7) 40.4) 40.1 ol 

dh ~nditalcathdbsdheateat Pound -____- 9.5) 9.9) 9.9) 5.2) 10.1) 9.7) 9.7) 10.0 10. 0} 100 
RE aS: Be as 6.3) 5.5) 5.5) 29) 5.7) 45) 43) 6. 5.2) 5.0 
i PSS Sa: Ne _ nee 47' 46 46 2.3 5.0 4.6 47) 49 49 43 
ia oe 2 ee 8.5) 8.4) 8.6)...__- 10.3; 10.1) 10.1) 9.0 9.3 0.0 
Saas 8-oz. pkg...-| 10.4) 9.7] 9. 7|.....- 12.0| 10.1) 9.8 12.0) 10.1) 97 
fee tnd al --| 23.9) 24. 8} 24.8)... 28.3; 27.8) 28.4) 25.4) 26.1) 26.3) 
ER Te: pean. ..... 19. 3} 19.0) .19. O}_.____ 21.3} 21.3) 21.2) 20.8 18.6) 186 
ee a ee ae a oe 11. 6} 11.4] 11.3) 8.5) 11.4) 11.0) 10.5} 11.8) 11.3 1nd 
a STE Pa _, eee 2) Reel Ole... cs 10.3) 10.1) 9.8 9.0) 9.0) 99 
i) SOR & ae _. Ses 6.4) 3.7) 3.8 1.3 5.7 2.3 2.4 5.6) 2.41 24 
SER ERS WEN EET Weer 6.6) 4.8) 5.3)... 5.9} 5.3} 5.6] 61) 5.0 53 
a ee eee ee 5.1} 42) 43)...... 5.7] 3.4) 3.71 59 31 34 
Beans, baked_......._______ No. 2 can_. 10.1) 9.9) 9. 9)_...-- 14. 6 ope 12.9) 11.7) 11.1) 11 
~~" aa a BS do_......| 15.6) 14.8) 14. 8)_____. 16.5} 16.3) 15.6) 15.9) 15.3) 153 
eae ae aie | a 20. 3) 17. 4) 17. 8)|_....- 17.4; 15.9) 15.5) 18.0) 17.4) 17.3 
Tomatoes, canned____.______|_____ a SOL) /667i...... 14.3} 13.2) 13.4) 14.5) 12.9) 128 
Sugar, granulated.....______ Pound --_.__- 6.2; 6.8 67) 6&9 69 7.3) 7.1) 7.3) 83 78 

i> beddbcdbalidutedshqacttetlatiaead es 89. 5) 96.4) 94.5) 56.0) 78.5) 77.8] 77.7) 64.8) 70.5) 67.0 
SEL dh... didntitodndraisctbiedlableetd MERE 50. 4) 48.8) 49.4) 30.0} 57.4) 53.7) 53.7) 52.1) 48.1 45.8) 
SE ee eae ae 17.0) 18.3) 13. 9).....- 17.3} 14.0) 13.9) 20.5) 17.1 69 
ES Se ee ae 14.1) 13. 5) 13. 6)__.__- 15.3) 14.7) 14.7) 14.8) 14.2) 13. 
Ne 0 i Bes cemncbntbhctl Dozen._.._..| 33. 5| 34. 5| 34. 5|..____ 311.8) 311,9)2312.0) 39.9 311 1 ad 
PA Ste nnn anticedbeiieidial | a 49.2) 51.1] 51.2)...__- | 43.9) 54.4) 47.1) 41.2) 49.7) 49. 

| 





1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Richmond, Va. Rochester,N.Y. St. Louis, My, 
eee ee See ee 
Artic] | unit | Jan. | | | J 
_ we sal Dee.| Jan.| Jan.|Dee. | Jan.) °°" ‘5... |, , 
| | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |— Wak. 
1913 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 9140 jo. 1927 | 1g 
a ee Os ee eee Se Pe 
_f oa 
Cts. crs. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. Ct Ct 
ar jh a sae | 21. 8) 38.8) 42.2) 43.3) 40.1) 43. 8) 45.0) 22.7 36.9) a9. 7) a5 
SL SERPS 2S i | 19. 5) 34. 4) 37. 3) 38. 7) 34.1) 37.3) 37.5) 19.3 34.7) as.5 ae 9 
Aa --@0__.-..} 18.3) 31. 5) 33. 6) 34. 1) 30. 6) 32. 6) 33.0) 16.8 30.6) 32.5, 394 
og SE ee A ae Lee Ge... ....1 14.3) 22.7) 24. 5 24.8) 24.7) 27.7 27. 9) 13.3) 21 23.3} Be 
| 23.8 
Plate beef __- ; _do_____| 11.3] 18.9] 17.6 17.6 13.9] 15.7} 16.0] 9.2 14.4 16.2 Ing 
Pork chops. ___- ..---G0__ -..-| 18.1) 36.4) 33. 6] 31. 5} 39. 5) 35.3) 33.7] 17.7) 32.3) 28 8) 96 @ 
Bacon, sliced ___- P. Ser Fe | 23.2 44.1) 42.7| 41.6) 43. 5) 40.6) 40.2) 23.0) 46.2) 41.9 41.7 
Ham, eiiced...........%.- a eee =e 46.1) 45.0) 52.1) 51.4) 51.6} 25.0) 49.6) 51.0, 4g 5 
Lamb, leg of_____- ete Dee: | PLL | 18.7} 45. 5| 41. 5) 43. 7| 39. 5) 37.9 37.31 17.7| 37.8 35 i 35.9 
Hens____ ----------|-----G0_ _-..-] 19. 8} 39.9} 34. 3] 36. 2| 42.2) 39.2) 39.6) 17.8) 35.6 31.8 331 
Salmon, canned, red__________|____- do__._-.|-..--| 36. 5} 35.3) 35. 3) 37. 5) 36.4) 36.7)/...._| 39.0 35.3] 35.4 
|. PL ee ae ss Ree | 10. 0} 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 12.5 mei 13. 5| &. ( 13.0 
Milk, evaporated 15-16 oz. can _|.___.| 12.8} 12.5] 12.4) 11.6) 11.3) 11.3)____ 
Butter____- = F Pound --_-_--| 43. 6) 62.4) 60.6) 61.3) 56. 5) 56.2) 56.6) 40. 
Oleomargarine (all butter |____- eee Ba 31.9} 30.7} 30. i 32. 4) 29.0) 28. 6)____- 
substitutes). | 
SO Se ae -----G0._....| 22.3] 36.7) 37.1 87. 8) 38. 5] 39.9) 40.1) 20. 
Lard____. Tee ee Ae Chuck 15. 0} 22.1) 19.1 18. 6) 21. 3} 18.1) 17.9) 13. 
Vegetable lard substitute______ ee ee 26. 2} 25. 6] 25. 7| 23. 4) 25. 6) 26. 1).___- 
Eggs, strictly fresh_......_.._- Doszen....... 29. 7| 55. 4 58. 4 oe 60. 0} 64. 6) 56.5) 29 
OL Ee eee 2 do__-.---| 23.7) 46.4) 41.7) 42.5] 44.1) 44.9] 43.6) 25. 
Bread._.____- RAB LIES | Pound.____- 5.41 9.5) 9.31 9.1) 89 9.0 9.1) 5.6 
ae rgneddiueeugeleccttiacsgnat an ae a, ae aa a oe Se, 
Corn meal_._____- ~-2en+-----|-----40__....| 20 5.0 48 7 6.4) 6.2) 6.2) 2: 
i Ee Tes Bs eee ERE 9.2) 8&5 8.6) 9.5) 9.2) 9.4)... 
Perr a 8-oz. pkg----j}_..-- 11.2} 9.7) 9.7) 10.5) 9.5) 9.5)... .. 
eae aoe 7s me 25. 4) 25. 9] 26. 2 25. 7| 25. 6) 25. 5)... 
EE ee Pt ee eee 20. 6} 20.9} 20. 9} 28. 2} 20.8) 21. 1)_.._- 
| | 
ET ee ee do__._.-| 9.8] 12.7) 11.4] 11.6) 11.1] 99) 9.8 
Ep Ae ae aki _  Seeree oe 10.0) 9.5) 9.5) 9.7) 9.3) 9.2)__ 
SE ESE RIE 6 ee 7. 0} 3.2 3. 5} 5.6] 2.6; 2.5 
a. Eee TE | Me ee 6.9) 5.0 a oo 42 °48...-.- 
ON eee ae | ween, ee 6.5) 3.9) 4.2) 3.9) 2.2) 1.7)... 
meena, Gemee... .. ...5s..<..-2- No. 2 can_.-.}____- 10.7; 10.1) 10.1; 10.9} 10.2) 10. 2)____- 
NS Se eR _ Sey oe. S 16.0) 15. 2} 15.1) 16. 5) 16.3) 16.2)_.__- 
a ee ae! ee Ree 292 20. 7) 18. 5) 17.6) 18.9} 17. 5) 17. 9)____- 
Tomatoes, canned -_-__________- Aas Ee eB 11.0} 10.1} 10.6) 14.3) 13.6) 14. 5)____- 
Sugar, granulated__...._._.__- |} Pound-.._-- 5.8} 6.6) 7.0) 7.0| 6.2) 6.4) 6.4 
_ , SAO ee Roe ee ae WE 56. 0) 91. 8) 92.2) 90.6) 67. 4} 69.0) 69.0) 55.0 
Cate oc Bbkbicnmtieendtadibbiant eco 27. 4| 49.9) 45.8) 45.7) 48.9] 46.0) 46.0) 24. 3) 
Prunes itn in dd die pniiemunneleeiionnectill epee es 18. 2} 14.1) 14.3) 18.3) 14.1) 12. 9)___._ 
ES eee eee: 2 PSE! epee oe 14. 4) 12.9) 13.1) 14.1) 13. 5} 13. 8)__._- 
RR Be ee Be EEE t eee 35. 8} 39.0) 39.0) 38. 6} 38.3) 39. 2)____- 
IS 6 cal vbitle nueva dadaseeibues do-_- ey sae: 45. 3} 46.8 47. 5) 48. 4) 51.3) 55. 0)... _- 
1 No 24 can, 
[652] 
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| uss BNA MND MENS AOD EMMIS COML BOT VOCS VAS Lee saeit: 
| $3 | Essen S¥¢e dggs css sede ¥So" SSaH SSe* KHRSR ATES SASS 
cy $68 | €gcea ecud DHSS SAF BERS ROHS BAVA FESS BASS VON sae 
g| ans | Ssgea tens gids cea sade 4Ser Saad Soe CHER ATES ARS 
s —T SS 1 BORD SSMR RHAS HVS SNH OMwe aA Sre Bor AGS HKAL cron 
2 J | 8 | Seed segs ddd Sea dade vee" Sdad ahd“ “cee dees Ade 
a d | 8 | Aocad ddad di is ia! te i oa SEER: » SE SEE 
S| 8 | Sdsdst “dad Sait if) SR ie ROP; itt Mt ie SBR fit 
aT Gum | goeah SSSn SwRS ENS SVSS ALSS FSS] VOCs Cade oad sage 
§| 848 | Sdadd sésd sddt ddd dang deed “Kas CONC MARS “' SS bch fo 
a 3.25 eee SARS CeCe ere uc Sade ‘eae oe Seas Sad ak | 
: B53 | SSRHS ARSE SAAR ASR BARS FEST NCAA ales “avs SSS Aas 
. gan | gees See Sone wee eee od tek “ae wee es | Sed 
é | SS8 | sees sag9 aden des sdae gor Ssad SASS SRER SEES BASS 
- ds 84S AHSH GNSS STS GATS [GSA GSHH GSSS NON eee cael 
5 S48 | saga eeec adds ose SAng i9oS SSas SeN¥ INA SSRS BARS 
s) ge {SSRR ROSH SSNS ASH HANT SHSM SAMS HLOw Rae ee tan 
¢| 888 | sedi 482 aude sda sake Goss Seas see% [SEH S°RS ARS 
3 ‘i WADA ONAN COHS om SaADH HHT WHAD NAN nia FDS Sasa a 
21118 | dias sae duds sed dane does sees dec idee sega Sets g 
ay = | -_ ; in ro) 
ge) OTS 1 doeke eee cee: lo taeda games 104 tet tae jo A 
£|\/5 | 8 | 6484 didd sedis iss: dais HOPM Fe MH ee OSS iit 
. towne i> wt MO BESS 1) SASS — ie oes) DON DOO Ons e none CAND 
a8 Sddea SdSa se8S SEN sdae FOS “SRR KOK KWRSS SSS BERS 
. OOH ATAN HHSS HYD SOMO rao RTOS SRDS BASS Snow bebe 
343 Sdaka S892 Se3q SéR sake ie*S “Sag Kocs agig x¢ge Sse 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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4 | 8 | dade sesc adac sda dddd aes “dds Seee CSSS Shas sidq 
he BG hr ee + ake ae a > a rTa7? aoe fas 
2/8 | €dses sdd@ sta ie ig} as is SoM Firs Sit pith PSS pire 
7 SERS DOSH SITES Sas SOS Dama =Ty 1 RSBSu SSS RASA Saon 
de8 | Sadca aude dds ddd dedy sess soda Ses4 “aes Svss =Ahe 
: os pibinhs hese 5S SASS CaM OSS SN =ASSa SHON TESS Sama ANSK | = 
o.33 Sess SRG SSSN ASR SSRS SSS SERS AOTWVK WRSA "Ss *A55 | & 
sled a - _— 
= | FRGN 8 SS RRR SEA HASS SAnS BSRS BSES SAO amsoSe SSeS | S 
<3 S#Q6H Scise dna daa Saks SSS" Stee devs “des Ansa S458 | 
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TaBLeE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Fogp IN 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued = 
——_—______— — —a —— ~ AS 15 ——— 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. Washington, po 
Article Unit Jan. 15— Dec. Jan. Jan. Dee. Jan. Jan. 15 Dee Jen 
15, 15, 15, 15, || TE eee oe 15, In 
| 1913) 1096 eed based band based Sonu 1913 | 1925, 1027 Ins 
Cte.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. em 
Sirloin steak... .........- | Pound.....-. 22.0} 33.1) 35.7) 38.6) 33.6) 36.8) 37.5) 25.0) 45.6) 48.2 49 5 
Round steak. ......... eabedbed do......-| 20.0} 28.6) 32.3) 35.7) 32.9) 35.9) 36.7) 21.4) 38.9) 41.6) 43.9 
Rib roast_..............- |_..-do__....-| 18.0} 25.9] 29.4] 31.6] 23.7] 25.2} 25.0) 20.3] 34.2, 34 4/ a: > 
Chuck roast............. ae do......-| 15.2} 18.6) 22.9) 25.7) 21.2) 23.1) 23.3) 15.6) 24.0) 26. 5) 26 ¢ 
|e aes Bier ee 11.7}; 14.5) 16.7) 19.7) 13.8) 15.6) 16.4) 10. 7| 13. 4) 15.0) 15.9 
Eee every @0.....- 23.4) 38.3) 37.8) 38.4) 33.1) 27.5) 26.7) 20.3) 39. 5) 32.2 998 
TS ees ee do... 30.0) 55.6) 55.4) 56.2) 46.5) 44.5) 43.8) 23.0) 46.2) 43.0 49) 
SS ey do.....--| 28.3) 57.5) 58.2) 59.6) 51.3) 46.8) 48.8) 28.2) 58.3) 56.5, «> , 
Sees a eee ee 18.6) 37.3) 35.3) 36.7) 39.1) 37.5) 36.7) 19.3) 43.4) 38.5 399 
7 ae Se do___....| 24.3} 35.5) 32.9) 32.9) 35.1) 33.6) 34.5) 20.6) 41.0) 38.2) 49) 
Salmon, canned, red----}____- | RE SET 37.2) 35.3) 35.5) 40.5) 35.7) 35. 4/_.___| 37. 6) 31.9) 349 
Milk, fresh............- Quart_____.- 9.1} 127| 120) 120) 12.5) 14.4) 14.4] 9.0) 15.0) 15.0 159 
Milk, evaporated - - - - __- 15-16 oz. can_|_-__-- 10.8} 10.5) 10.5) 11.9) 11.8) 12.0).___-| 12.0) 12.1! 129 
Ae a Be Pound. ....- 44.6) 54.7| 57.7] 56.8 51.7| 58.7| 57.0) 43. 4] 59. 2\ 61.7 619 
Oleomargarine (all but- |____- “Se ee 32.1) 26.0) 25.7) 32.8} 28.2) 28.5).___- 31. 3) 28.5 27.4 Cc 
ter substitutes). C 
REL ucla: awe cence dkmhe dhem eee 21.6} 37.0) 35.4) 36.7) 37.3) 39.3} 38.9) 22.8) 39.0) 41.4) 41.9 D 
EE a eee ee eee OGG bint 17.8} 24.2) 20.9) 21.2) 21.9) 18.5) 18.2) 14. 2) 20.5) 17.8 17.9 l 
Vegetable lard substi- |_..-- eee] 7) eee” 28.6) 26.9) 27.2) 28.3) 27.7) 27.5)...-- 24. 7) 25.1) 23.7 [ 
tute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ...-- Dozen.....-- 39.0, 41.1) 47.6) 42.9) 52.1) 50.1) 55.9) 33.1) 59.1) 65.0) 50.5 
_ » cee 41.5} 37.5) 42.5) 41.4) 43.7) 25.0) 44.6) 46.5) 483 I 
0} 97] 97] 97 10.1) 103) 10.3) 57) 82 9.1 90 J 
5.5 46 4.8 6.4 53) 5.2) 3.8) 6.7] 5.6 5.6 I 
5.3 5.5 5.5 5.0 48 48 26 5.3) 5.5) 51 
9.1) 86 86 10.2) 10.1) 9.6)... 9.3) 9.4) 93 
Corn flakes............_- 8-oz. pkg... .|...-- 12.0) 10.2) 10.0) 11.6} 10.2 10.1)___-. 10.6) 9.5 96 
Wheat cereal______..___. 3-08. pkg. -- bide 26.8} 27.1) 26.6) 27.2) 27.6, 27.9)_.._- 24. 6| 24. 3} 25.0 
PIS c.cacdecacseess Wc cntddinaada 18.4; 182) 18.1) 19.2) 186) 19.2)..__- 23. 7} 22. 5) 22.7 
Se eee eee ee 7.7; 128} 11.1) 10.9] 11.2) 11.0 10.6 9.2) 12.2 11.2 112 | 
SS en ek eran iticcsthin a aul 10.5) 10.2} 10.47 93) O%<£3) 9.4/_.__- 9.1) 9.2 93 
EO Bas OO. tints Le £6: £8 31.8 O22] & 2.6) 1.6) 6.6! 3.5) 3. 
(ss EAS RE LR RN Be aS “RE Gee & 4.6 3.5 43 5.9) 4.4 4 =e 6.6) 4.5) 4 
2 SS ee at Ee Set Sas 3. 3 3.7 4.65 6.1 i a 2 ae 7.3) 4.5) 53 
Beans, baked... ......-_- No. 2 can_--}_._-. 14.2} 11.8) 11.6) 11.9) 10.2) 10.3)___-- 11.1) 10.1) 10.2 
fe ee! ee | RRS Ped 19.3} 17.4) 18.0) 16.3) 15.1) 15. 0)___.. 15. 6| 15. 5) 16.1 
, if * ee aoe REE ee 20.6; 18.4) 19.3) 17.5) 16.1} 16.1/_...- 16. 9 15. 6} 15.1 
Tomatoes, canned___.-__}_._.. pe 118.2) 1 16.1)115.8) 13.7) 14.0) 13.7)... .. 11. 3} 10.5) 10.8 
Sugar, granulated____--- Pound. --.-- a2: ae Bes 78. CE Le OT oH 6.5 6.7 67 
De bea dnedeqeuhnnendahnghad eel 50.0} 78.0} 76.0) 76.4) 78.7| 84.2! 82.7) 57.5) 87.7) 90.4) 95. 
SP ickithwunsdeskenhocetaband a 28.0} 52.0; 49.9) 50.2) 53.2) 49.7) 51.4) 28.8) 48.7) 44.1) 45. 
I is dileucasccascaha thal Re age 5 15.2} 12.0) 11.7; 17.0) 14.3) 13.9)...-- 17.4 14. 5 14.9 
ah kn innocadhdiennell Meat. 2d 14.1) 13.2) 13.2) 15.2) 14.1 BR 14. 2) 13.7 13.8 
RS se J | SE 213. 3) 2.13. 0} 212.6) 210.6) 210.1) 29.3)_.__- 34. 7| 37.0) 36 l 
ERI SERIES BR, Fes ea caaiiivatnuled 45.0| 52.5) 49.0) 49.5) 58.5) 53. 5)...-- 49.3 51.5) 50.6 
1 No. 24 can. ? Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


‘TABLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food® in January, 1928, compared with 
the average cost in the year 1913, in January, 1927, and December, 
1927. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year 
and the one-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are 





————— 


* For list of articles see note 5, p. 166. 
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based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 


TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JANUARY, 1928, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN DECEMBER, 1927, JANUARY, 1927, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 


















































Percent- | Percentage decrease | Percent- Percentage decrease 
age in- January, 1928, com- age in- | January, 1928, com- 
crease pared with— i crease pared with— 

City | January, City Januery,|__ a 
| 1928, 1928, | 
compared} January,| Decem- | jcompered January, | Decem- 
with 1913} 1927 || ber, 1927 || ‘with 1913| 1927 | ber, 1927 

= ——— —_—_—_————_ ] — ——___—_ —_—| a 
atlanta. .-.-------- 58. 5 3.3 0.9 || Minneapolis - - - --- 52. 4 21 | 0. 6 
Baltimore wniniet 60. 7 3. 7 1 0 Mobile we ewww www ww ww | ee een eee | 2. 7 0.0 
Birmingham -- ----- 61.0 3. 5 a), =e 51.2 0.8 0.9 
ee 57.5 1.7 2.5 || New Haven__-_--.--. 56. 6 2.8 1.8 
Bridgeport .....----|---------- 1.7 1.4 || New Orleans-_._-.._- 54. 5 1.6 11.0 
| 
ellie... dvencatnd 58. 9 4.1 1.4 || New York---...--- 61.1 0.2 2.0 
os TRESS Preto Oe 1.6 i a A Ce 3.0 1.6 
Charleston, 8. C--- 55. 3 5. 0 0.4 || Omaha___.......- . 46.8 5.8 1.1 
a. -teacaed 65. 5 3.5 2) — See rrert ea eee 5.9 2.5 
Cincinnati ...------ 57.7 1.7 10.9 || Philadelphia _____-- 61. 2 | 2.2 1.1 
Cleveland..._..---- 52.7 4.2 1.3 || Pittsburgh_______-- 58. 0 3.5 1.2 
Columbes.......<.-.}éesasboeue 4.7 1.9 || Portland, Me---_-_-- eee ee 1.9 2.2 
TS “\ggyiibaas ott 56. 9 11.0 0.8 || Portland, Oreg----- 42:0 11.9 12.2 
Denvel..:.<.2dacsha 40.8 2.3 0.1 Providence_______-_- 55. 3 2.0 1.0 
Delt... .<c iene 61.1 3.3 0.8 |} Richmond.--....-- 61.7 3.3 0.7 
| 
Poll River........-| 862 0.9 2.2 || Rochester_.........|....--.--- 1.2 1.2 
SS RE SO: Peete: 1.6 128 we. Loue.......2,.. 57.3 3.3 0.6 
Indianapolis... --.- err 3.2 tte ewan Feet 3.1 L.2 
Jacksonville_......- 46. 0 6.1 0.5 || Salt Lake City___-_- 31.8 23 1.4 
Kansas City-.....-- 49.9 3.5 10.8 || San Francisco- ----- 51.0 1.5 1.0 
Little Rock -.....-- 48. 4 3. 2 SO Fe Bei kik es + oc eh eed uke 3.0 1.0 
Los Angeles. _....-- 41.8 3.4 1.1 || Seranton..........- 63.5 1.5 L3 
Louisville.........- 53. 5 0.9 30.3.8 Bemttee jn cccecchan 44.6 1.4 10.8 
Manchester _......- 51.9 2.5 1.2 || Springfield, Tll_.-..|......---- 4.7 0.5 
Memphis. -.......- 46. 1 2.2 0.4 || Washington, D. C-. 62.9 | 3. 2 0.5 
Milwaukee......-.- 55. 1 3.9 2.2 | 
IIncrease. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
January 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
5l cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 40 cities 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with 
the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in 
the city averages: 

Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charles- 
ton, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, 
Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, 
Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Scranton, Seattle, and Springfield, Ill. 








_The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the LABOR REview for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The a figures which have 
a used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Lasor Review for March, 1921, 

+H) 
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The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
mechants responded in January, 1928: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR JANUARY, 1928 


























| —= 
| Geographical division 
| United | _— 
Item States | 9 , 
North South North Sout 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Cent W estern 
| 
ae Se lalla | ae Laid 
Percentage of reports received__________-- | 99 99.4 | 98 gg % 
Number of cities in each section from ta 
which every report was received__._____- 40 13 4 12 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ‘ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal op 
3 January 15 and July 15, 1913, January 15 and December 15, 
1927, and January 15, 1928, for the United States and fo; 
each of the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained, 
The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extrg 
handling is necessary. 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for 
household use. 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 










TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE: 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 192, 


AND JANUARY 15, 1928 


————— 




















1913 | 1927 1928 
City, and kind of coal ——__— 
Jan.15 | Julyl5 | Jan. 15 Dee. 1£ Jan. 15 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove— 
EES $7. 99 $7. 46 $15. 66 $15, 45 $15, 4 
Index (1913= 100) _._.___._.____- 103, 4 96. 6 202. 7 199. 9 199.8 
Chestnut— 
Average price____________._-.-- $8. 15 $7. 68 $15. 42 $15, 08 $15,068 
Index (1913= 100)__.._......._- 103,96 97.0 194.8 190, 6 190.6 
Bitu minous— 
ns. cat ang Coceoced $5, 48 $5. 39 $9. 96 $9. 31 $9. 
Imdex (1913=106).................- 100. 8 99.2 183, 3 171.3 171, 
Atlanta, Ga.: a 
SS EOL GO MN Fe $5. 88 $4. 83 $8. 67 $8. 37 $i. 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ihe tentinasttinnndnninieoseatinetion 17.70 17.24 1 16. 00 116. 00 116.00 
in sccckneocwinbdesscccnsuh 17. 93 17.49 115. 50 115. 25 ke 
J SS ae eee ee Cee ENE MTT Tey Same 8.32 8,14 M 
Birmingham, Ala.: ’ 13 
Oras. Sk oi, ball ali cued 4, 22 4.01 8. 09 7.79 it 











1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and Septew: ber issues 
Since July, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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» 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
Dok. ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1927, 
TARY 15, 1928—Continued 








ind kind of coa 


nia anthracite— 

ymn.: 

inia anthracite 
estnut..-- 


nia anthracite 





» anthracite— 
inace, 1 and 2 mixed 
ve, 3and 5 mixed __- 
nous wavinae 


' : 
} 
en 


lvania anthracite— 


Ve 


ous 
vania anthracite— 


lestnut 
rex 
10US.... 
s, Ind.: 
nous... 
e, Fla.: 


, Mo.: 
{rkansas anthracite— 
rurnace. 
ve No. 4 
] nous 
ck, Ark.: 
Sas anthracite— 


.é . 50 | 17. 50 
8.5 . 50 17. 25 





1 4, 2: 8. 80 | 8. 30 
! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, Fo R Hone 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER oe 
AND JANUARY 15, 1928—Continued a 






































1913 | 1927 
| 
City, and kind of coal a me | 
| Jan. 15 July 15 | Jan. 15 Dee. } = 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Pennsylvania, anthracite— $8. 00 $7. 85 $16. 80 | $16. 65 8); 
I og hn alo wcmedetpaattl 8. 25 8. 10 16. 65 | 16. 2 

Co pididhercesncscedeceneh 6. 25 5. 71 11. 32 | 9. 48 + 

Minneapolis, Minn.: ® 

Pennsylvania anthracite— n 
eR et 2 al 9. 25 9. 05 18. 10 | . 
RES Sy SS eee 9. 50 9. 30 17.75 | 17. 70 

Se ac 5. 89 5. 79 11.75 | 11.72 ™ 

Mobile, Ala.: | 

Se ee oe Boe Se eee eye 10. 12 | 9. 71 04 

Newark, N. J.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove Ste kdabanccnname tues 6. 50 6. 25 14. 00 14. 00 40 
se ahs dln nies se ams cs cheeippnitia 6. 75 6. 50 13, 50 13, 50 2 og 
New Haven, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Stove__--- SO ee Se ae 7. 50 6. 25 15. 40 15.10 { 
Ss non. nected cweoodes kelae 7. 50 6. 25 15. 40 15. 10 

New Orleans, La.: 
Bituminous. _...-. a... ne eg a 1 6. 06 56. 06 11. 29 11, 29 
New York, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— j 
Stove___._. ‘kp TSE ee 7. 07 6. 66 14. 75 14, 75 14, 75 
ES Ee ee ae 7.14 6. 80 14. 50 14. 42 14,42 

Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
oy SE TS ere ey bee ee ey Eee ae 16. 00 15. 00 5. O 
Chestnut Sp GE GM ERE LG Dane et Seapes 16. 00 15. 00 15. 0 
IE ob ALLE er. ch bees Dia. gepabeecie Sc ntendale ae 9. 68 9. 07 0, 05 
Omaha, Nebr.: 

Bituminous--_.......-- ph ERAT em 6. 63 | 6.13 10.19 10, 21 10. 2 
Peoria, I11.: 

STE OMT CSS BS RI oS Gerere 7. 29 7.12 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
SS tw cick wc decs eg tach he soar didnt ian 17.16 16. 89 115.79 115.04 
cli oe ee ee ae. cae 17. 38 17.14 115. 54 114. 54 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
haa mill 18.00 17.44 15. 88 14. 88 4, 8 

le SO OSs. $3.16 #3.18 6. 24 5. 69 5. ¢ 

Portland, Me.: } ? 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
ES Se ee a A ae | es ee 16. 80 16, 80 6. 8 
ES Lee. SS. ae AT 16. 80 16. 80 6.4 

Portiand, Oreg.: | 
EEE Ds. Iie Re ee 9. 79 9. 66 | 13. 34 13. 39 
Providence, R. L.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove... ORCS Foe Cee 48, 25 47.50 | #16. 50 416.2 f 
I i ee 48.25 47.75 | 416. 50 416. 00 *10.W 
Richmond, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— i 
ati ARTES Sata A | 8. 00 7. 25 16. 50 15. 67 15 I 
Chestnut -- oa EOE oda ee 8. 00 7. 25 16. 50 15. 50 tk, 

I 5. 50 4. 94 11. 66 9. 75 9. 0 

Rochester, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Stove j CAS eee! Ee Pe ee 14. 60 14. 60 14. 60 
ER RATE LES TE SE SIS 9 lek RE: REA peer 14. 15 14.15 14. 1s 

St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
SS oo RR 8.44 7.74 | 17. 45 16. 90 16.9% 
EE Re IT ca. 8. 68 7. 99 | 17. 20 16. 45 6.45 

PE ARR ey He 3. 36 3. 04 | 7. 50 7.14 a 

St. Paul, Minn.: } 

Pennsy] vania anthracite— i 
i 9. 20 9. 05 18. 10 18. 15 a 
TS cc eons 9. 45 9. 30 17. 75 17. 70 e 

NE Siiccc..23 Midenwencanasces 6. 07 6. 04 | 12. 16 11. 98 1. 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
* Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). 


‘ The average price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practical! 
delivered in bin. 
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. VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
) UsE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1927, 
JUARY 15, 1928—Continued 


vy, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Jan. 15 Dee. 15 





y, Utah: 
unthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 

Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 


\fexico anthracite— 
los egg --- 
» anthracite— 








5. OL 
Prepared sizes, low volatile........'........-...|...--------- 2.00 | ' 1 11.00 


Prepared simea, miem wormeus......-/.~........~-}.-.......... . 4. . 75 
Run of mine, mixed-_-....-.-...---- a * eee St 8.31 | , 17. 88 





n of 2,240 pounds. 
il sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made 
litional charge has been included in the above price. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in January, 1928 


HOLESALE prices in January averaged slightly lower than 

WY in December, according to information collected in repre- 

sentative markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted 
index number, computed on prices in the year 1926 as the base and 
including 550 commodities or price series, stands at 96.3 for January 
as compared with 96.8 for December, a decrease of one-half of 1 per 
cent. Compared with January, 1927, with an index number of 96.6, 
a decrease of one-third of 1 per cent is shown. 

Farm products as a group advanced over 11% per cent above the 
December level, due to price increases for grains, cattle, poultry, 
tobacco, onions, potatoes, and wool. Hogs, lambs, and cotton, on 
the other hand, were cheaper than in December. 

Foods as a whole declined over 2 per cent, due mainly to price 
decreases in dairy products and meats. Hides and leather eh 
again advanced sharply, while building materials showed a minor 
increase. In all other groups of commodities, except. miscellaneous, 
decreases were recorded, ranging from less than one-half of 1 per cent 
in the case of metals and metal products and house-furnishing goods 
‘o 2 per cent in the case of fuel and lighting. No change in the price 
evel is shown for the group of miscellaneous commodities. 
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Of the 550 commodities or price series for which compara) in 
mation for December and January was collected, increases y.,, 
shown in 166 instances and decreases in 135 instances. [py 94 
instances no change in price was reported. q 

Comparing prices in January with those of a year ago, as 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm prod 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 
a ii ( 1926 = 100) | 
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hides and leather products were considerably higher, while foods, 
textile products, and house-furnishing goods were somewhat higher. 
Fuel and lighting materials, owing to large decreases in bituminous 
coal, coke, and petroleum products, were 17 per cent cheaper than 
in January, 1927. Small decreases are shown for metals and metal 
products, chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous commodities, aud 
a larger decrease for building materials. 
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SUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES 


[1926 = 100.0] 
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Farm Products and Nonagricultural Commodities 


THE August, 1924, number of the Labor Review (p. 77) contained 

’ comparison of index numbers of wholesale prices of agricul- 
ural and nonagricultural commodities for the period from 1910 to 
une, 1924, inclusive. It was there explained that this comparison 
vas made at the suggestion of the Department of Agriculture, the 
erouping of commodities and the adoption of a five-year price base— 
vz, 1910-1914—hbeing in accordance with this suggestion. Subse- 
(uent issues of the Labor Review continued the information to July, 


{ 
A 
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1927. In the present number, page 193, data are given for al] mony), 
of 1927. oe 
With the revision of the bureau’s regular series of whol, 
index numbers and the shift to the 1926 base, a new comparisoy }, 
been made, contrasting the prices of farm products as classified }, 
this bureau with prices of all other commodities combined . 


INLO One 


group and designated as ‘‘nonagricultural.” This compari 
the period from January, 1923, to January, 1928, is shown | 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS AND » 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JANUARY, 1925 


[1926—100. 0] 


I 
i a= | 
agri- agri- 
Farm, cul- | Farm} cul- 
Year and month | prod-| tural Year and month | prod-| tural || Year and mont! 
ucts com- ucts com- 
| modi- modi- | 
| ties | | ties 


Non- | 


1923 1925 1927 
Average for year._| 98. Average for year..| 109.8 | 101.8 || Average for year_. 
January _..| 99.6 | 
February. | 100. 0 | . February 112. 102. 1 | 
March. _..| 100.2 | 5. 6 March. ‘ 112. 102. 3 | March___. 
Apel. ... ..} 98.! 5. April____- 107.6 | 100.7 || April_... 
May 96. 7 3. May ont Me. Meee May 
Paes... 96. 0 | + June. 109.3} 101.5 |! June 
ee 9. 6 eS: 102. 2 |} July 
August Fs 95. < August 111.6 101 August___. 
September 100. 9. 6 September 110. 101. 6 | September 
October. -} 100. 6 0. October - - 107 102. 4 |} October - 
November 101. 97. 5 | November | 108. 103. 2 , November 
December.... 101. 97. ¢ December_...| 105. 102. 6 December. 


| 


} 
January 3. 100. : January 


February.... 








1924 1926 | | 1928 
Average for year. 100. 7.6 | Average for year__| 100.0 | 100.0 || January 


January....-.| 101. 0). January . | 107.4 | 102. 
February.....| 98.8 ’ February 1 105.1 | 101. 
March | 965. 0. March 101.7 | 100. 
Ce Sees 97. 4 | Sori... 102.8; 99. 
May . 95. 96. 2 | | 102.4; 100. 
June 94. ; 95. June_. 100.9 | 100. 
July 98. 6 94. 9 | July 98.6) 99. 
August__- 102. Q5. { 97. 99. 
September. __| 100. 3. 4 September. ¥ 99. 
October. _-- | 103. : ree October - - 7.9 
November____| 103. 6 . November. 
December____; 108. Al 100. December -_- 





© 
RSE 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913 and 1910-1914 Bases 
Wi the end of 1927 the Bureau of Labor Statistics definite! 


abandoned the practice of measuring changes in wholes! 
prices from a pre-war basis. Revised index numbers ‘ol 
puted on prices in 1926 as the base were announced in Septembe', 
but in view of the current use being made of the bureau's figures Il 
was found advisable to continue the older computations to tlic ei’ 
of the year. These results were not published but were furnisie 
in special form to all persons requesting them. ; 
Complete details for the year 1927 for all of the bureau s |orme! 
series of index numbers are contained in the three tables which follow 
As stated above these computations will not be carried furthe by 
the bureau. 
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tROUPS AND SUBGROUPS 

































































OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY TO DEC EMBER, 1927 
[1913—=100. 0] 
Farm products Foods 
fects coatie Bee 
Month | Live- | Other All | | 
Grains | * ock | farm farm nl Meats Other All 
tigi and prod- | prod- | —_—i foods | foods 
poultry} ucts cts | 
| 140.8 | 135.7] 135.3] 137.2] 156.6] 147.0] 149.5) 149.6 
Denery .....cccanaansameines 139. 9 138.8 | 132.0} 136.9] 158.9] 148.8] 145.5 148.2 
Seem cig pclae anole 136. 7 142. 2 129. 5 136. 6 157.3 152. 3 142.3 147.1 
s ngil.....---------ccceensneesmne==ees 136. 6 142. 2 129. 6 136. 7 156. 4 153. 3 142. 6 | 147.3 
| Tw 151.3 | 130.7 135. 8 137. 4 147. 6 149. 3 148. 6 148.0 
a eee 157.3} 126.6 | 138.7] 138.2) 145.8] 142.3] 149.4 146. 4 
4 J tet i(itité‘ CC 153.1) 133.6 139. 6 140. 5 146. 1 146. 2 146. 0 | 145. 5 
oS eee ee 152.9 | 137.3 150. 0 146. 2 147. 6 146. 9 146. 5 | 146. 2 
Panter ber _ ....- =>» =<<sekneaante 144.9 148. 5 159. 5 152.9 156. : 149. 8 148. 7 149.8 
Eisinher ___.. ...<knn~oanueeenaetans 141.9 152. 8 158. 1 153. 4 158.8 158. 7 150. 1 | ny 3 
BN ovembe eee oS 157.8 153. 0 159. 9 155. 0 152. 1 153.7 
Necem Def --- ----a-2--oeasaatarksn=seel 145.9 | 144.7 163.3 | 153.1 | 162.4 149.9 150. 5 151.9 
A verage........csdesnceeesueaune 145.4 140.3 | 144.2] 143.5 |) 154.4] 150.1) 147.7 148.9 
Cloths and clothing 
Month , ; ' saa m , i 7 hohe 
3oots anc ‘otton yoolen 71 All cloths 
shoes goods | goods | Silk, etc and clothing 
| | | 
; en | CS eo Se oe 
lantiary . . .-..««+<abeueuauaaee 184. 3 145. 4 188. 8 141.9 | 167.3 
B Fet a ps Slag 184. 3 146. 3 190. | 148. 2 | 168. 7 
March... .........32$, 55a eee 184. 4 147.3 189, 8 143. 1 168. 4 
April. ...-.L Jc. --sahceldblatdam cies tee 184. 4 147.4 189. 6 148. 8 | 169. 1 
May......1L..--.ésheneeaeeeeenaee 184. 5 151.7 187. 7 144. 4 169. 6 
June... ...:-.1....<ieeeieaees 184. 7 153. 9 187. 1 139. 8 169. 6 
july... ......s.---sdeeeae na enes 187.8 156. 3 187. 3 134. 4 } 170.8 
August . _....4....schepinens nan mene 188. 5 164. 5 187.5 131. 1 173.4 
Sey <casthbibalideass 192. 9 176. 2 187. 6 130.7 | 178. 6 
October . . . - i... sabuees apes 193. 0 | 175. 0 189. 3 130. 2 | 178. 6 
November... ....... deesike ae wn audianonten 193. 1 | 171.2 189. 9 | 124. 0 176.7 
De Of .. . ..c-<ceniipenikaeanpaieds 193. 2 | 168. 0 1%, 1 128. 0 176.3 
ge er 187. 8 157.3 188, 2 137.0 172.2 
Fuel and lighting Metals and metal products 
| 
| wy | | l 
Month ———; Bitu- Other | All fuel | Non- All pout 
: |Ironand) ,.. | als and 
cite | minous |fueland| and | steel | ferrous | metal 
coal coal | lighting | lighting | metals | products 
ia wae ecclesia 
| 
Jat . | 227.2 213.9| 147.9 179. 8 134. 4 102. 2 i24.4 
February... . <icidinonsis sami 226.8 | 202.0} 145.8 177. 1 131.9 | 100.7 122. 2 
March... ..... .sccibapmpaeiiiamens | 221.5) 206.0] 131.7 168. 3 132.0] 102.4 122. 8 
ADT. . .......-sednnssestatuatunesneek 215.1 | 205.8 118.3 160. 6 131.7 100. 2 121.9 
Day... . ...---cnseceunsdupwnbwsscege 214.6; 205.5 113. 6 158. 2 131. 0 97.7 120. 6 
Iie bmw seuehenea 217.3 206. 6 113. 1 158. 7 129. 9 96. 7 119.6 
ay wsenee baba ‘ 218.3 205. 8 112.9 158. 5 129, 2 96. 1 118.9 
ugus ee ee --| 219.4 209. 8 109. 5 158. 3 129. 0 99. 8 119.9 
Septem ber. _...-caciescessnibultehonhecnute | 221.2| 2109] 1089 158.7] 1283] 97.8 118. 8 
VOODEL - - . . . .- sidwonn gee ‘ | 220.2} 205.1 110.9 157. 6 127.3 | 97.0 117.8 
a me wo ee wasn cecnnensaeetes---} idee Lb). 2OLS4. 10S 155. 9 126. 9 97.5 117.7 
OO DCL . . . .. sian acwes hab lille whe esas | 221.9 200. 5 108. 9 155.3 | 127.3 99.8 118.7 
1 See eS — LS 
OR... .acaiaeeceabapnael 220.7| 2066| 1193] 1622] 1229] 91] 120.3 
| | | 
- u ‘ a a at ans & eae ae 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND 
OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1927—Contini: 


RGR¢ Tn 
) PS 



























































[1913=100. 0] 
Building materials 
Month zl oe > Teale nea 
= Structural |Other buil ; 
Lumber Brick steel ing materi rink 
January -. 181.4 207. 5 132. 4 Li 
0 Re ae 180. 1 | 207.9 129. 1 15 ps. 
March........... 179. 0 207. 5 125. 8 54 o.9 Janu 
April____- ; | 176. 2 207. 1 125. 8 153 ~~ Feb 
May Sues 5 177.2 206. 9 125.8 153.7 ~ Mar 
June. pinches 176. 2 | 206. 5 122. 5 152. 4 af es 
July 5 tb eek a as ORS T 174. 2 | 205 9 117.5 151 a4 - od 
August fie ntdb dui. osibetibeot daa m8 | 205. 8 119. 2 151. 2 ai = 
September_______.---- : 168. 5 205. 7 120. 9 150 . pose 
| SR SRTRSRRR i 168. 2 | 206. 0 119. 2 148 —t: oe 
November.. ; banilgiagk ene aanl 166, 3 205. 4 115.9 147 154 cael 
a ae PERS > 164.0 | 204. 7 119. 2 148 “ sans 
eee... Ae di 173. 4 206. 4 122. 8 151.8 _: Dece 
Chemicals and drugs } House-furni ge voods 
a a ee = | -_ TABI 
_—— ‘ 
Month — Drugs All} 
Chemi- — and chemi- | Furni- I 
cals bevtale pharma- | cals and ture 1 
” | eeuticals| drugs 
January 115. 6 105. 0 | 154.4} 122.1 137. 6 29 74 
a ee arenes --| 1&5 105. 8 153.4} 122.0) 137.6 2° 1 
I dicsintediaesantiuaheonmarencdhiats eal 113.7 106. 4 151.7 |} 120. 7 | 137. 6 | 222. 2 74 
(REESE Tae | 116.3 105. 6 150.6} 121.8} 137.6} 222: 74 lent 
SSS eT : 117. 3 104. 0 150.0 121.9 | 137. 6 222. 3 57.4 Feb 
Sid. ete idacwetinguss : 117.2! 103.8 149.8 121.8} 137.6) 22 57.3 Ma! 
July ee eee p 117.5 101.0 149.1 | 121. 2 } 137. 6 22 57.4 Apr 
cumuide a oath ' == 117.6 97.5 150. 3 | 120. 9 | 137.6} 224. 7.9 Ma 
September... _....--- 119. 1 98. 8 149.9} 121.9} 137.6 22 8 | Jun 
NS 0 us een ines aa ee 119.7 100. 6 | 149, 2 | 122. 5 137. 6 225. 4 ‘8.0 Julh 
November pbtdueiectns 120. 3 101. 8 | 148.3} 122.8 137.6 297.4 58,5 Aus 
PE cu bedudwebodoavcae : 120. 0 102. 2 | 141. 5 | 121.3 137. 6 226. | iw) Sep 
— = ) Oct 
Average ‘ ‘ ; 117.5 102.3 149. 8 121. 6 137.6 223.8 7.7 No 
| De 
Miscellaneous 
Month er eH p | - 
Cattle | aper and | Other mis-| Al! mis- 
feed Leather pulp cellaneous | cellaneou Ir 
eo a eee: aan al 
January... ee ee be | 130. 1 136. 6 154.8 99. 4 117.9 146,9 
 » a a ase 138. 0 | 136. 7 154.8 99. 2 118 146.4 
Me. . 54-005. i ES 131.6 | 137.4 154.8 100. 2 118. | 145.3 
SE isiitedeh iscsi deciistennaue 134. 9 | 137.4 154. 8 99. 5 118 44.2 a 
May wig Eg ° Seas } 140. 2 | 142, 2 152. 7 100. 8 120, 2 4.1 
Gass chin decks acpateasnseen 139. 8 148. 6 152, 2 99. 5 120. 5 43. 
ile bc tcrtdine: Gidiaiinn oahu 136.9 157. 2 152. 2 98. 4 121. } 14.6 
NES RTI, Sai RS Re 149. 5 158. 9 152. 2 97.9 122. 146.6 
a Se es 138. 8 160. 1 152. 2 97.1 121. ( 49.9 ik 
hh no ccitvideecesn 137.6 161.9 150. 9 98. 0 12) , 
November. ......... . ae ae 145. 1 162. 7 150. 3 99. 0 122. 8 149 Sl 
BI hans co cnntmpecdansnl 153. 6 170.6 150. 1 100. 2 125. € 149 @: 
I .. cintitinapint 139.9 150.9 152, 7 99. 1 121. 2 6.8 J. 
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sup 2. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF RAW MATERIALS, PRO- 
TantceRs’ GOODS, AND CONSUMERS’ GOODS, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1927 









































[1913 = 100.0] 
——— —= a sacs en | errr 
Raw materials 
} | 
ee , Salen sagt = “| Pro- | Con- 
Month Animal | Forest | Mineral oun oS 
| Crops | prod- prod- | prod- | Total | 8°0¢5 | 800ds 
} ucts ucts | ucts 
| 
quitonen — oe ——_—_—_—_—___— |__ poe eee ——. 
leaner’ _ _..--s\-oddcdaeupueeeesousaawins 130. 5 134. 9 184.3 | 174.6 149. 6 124. 5 156. 9 
wr een RE ER ST! NE) ENN 130. 9 137.8 183. 1 172. 1 149. 9 123. 5 156. 0 
March __.... «--<seneepeelreren= sins os 130. 1 140. 1 182. 0 167.4 149.0 121.8 155. 0 
oo I ii Tg A 127.8 140. 9 179.1} 162.5 146.9 120. 2 154.9 
~ REE ISS SO RE. SES 138.9 | 131.7 180.2} 161.0 146. 3 120. 5 155, 4 
bs is <beithn MAREE ae 143. 2 129. 1 179. 3 161.6 146. 7 119.9 154. 3 
< Cee SS Se eee 143. 9 135. 7 177.1 161. 1 149. 0 119.8 154. 1 
haat. .....---09ss' apes EEnee = aoeks 153.8 138. 7 173. 2 | 163. 0 153. 1 119.9 155. 0 
SentemebOY...... obo seeanbtabeunsoveun 155. 0 148. 2 170.5 | 163.4 156. 8 120. 0 158. 2 
ro Ee | Sat AR 150. 0 152. 0 170.3 | 161.4 156. 1 119. 4 161.4 
Namamnhet........i.aiuice senaeeeenttien hd 147.8 151. 2 168.3 | 160.2 154. 7 119. 2 161. 4 
Necember Bhs Ss an PU ---| 154.2 146. 3 166. 4 160. 4 154. 7 119.6 | 160. 2 
Average £,) ihisceaede qctied 142.3] 1405} 176.0!) 1641] 151.0) 1207| 157.1 





raBLE 3.-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND NON- 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1927 


[1910-1914 = 100.0] 


r , | 


Nonagricul- 




















| Agricultural All com- 

Month } ca tural wel 

| commodities pemmeniediites | modities 

“dl ‘i aes - - 

loner ous fe on RSS a a claw ee eueahis bs 142. 5 156.3 149. 5 
Pobrwuert? .. cuss Jakes. dle bd oes 15),  atieaeaiebbas 142.9 155. 0 149. 1 
Te REAR Ss SS. oe ee a 142.8 152.9 147.9 
sn BR So ira Tan, a yap hoe ent 142.4 150. 1 146. 7 
Mey... fs Sei ee eneddan bo die 142.8 150. 4 146. 7 
FOI ne <5 eis SE ee dail wc cmehebin 141.9 150. 5 146. 3 
RE ae TI ES ae eS ee Se 143. 5 150. 7 147.2 
UG na occ ee 2 ee 147.2 151.0 149.3 
RTE TLS SPP ae Che sy Re SOE Oe eee a ee 152. 1 15h. 7 152.0 
Qetener . . . aus «.— eis cee ba. ; cht Sie ost 153.8 151.5 152. 8 
N | RN ODI ae A EY Sie eee ae 153. 3 150. 7 152. 2 
Dece PRRORE Se AR DAD Sy a, eas SRA 152. 4 150. 9 151.8 
SR eS ee ee ey eee 146. 4 152.1 | 149. 4 


| 
| 
| 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Raw Materials, Semi- 
Manufactured Articles, and Finished Products, 1923, to 
January, 1928 


HE May, 1927, issue of the Labor Review contained (pp. 249- 
253) an explanation of the index numbers of wholesale prices 
published by the Federal Reserve Board up to the end of 

1925 and grouped into raw materials, producers’ goods, and con- 
sumers’ goods. A complete list of the commodities included under 
each designation was given, together with figures for all months from 
January, 1913, to March, 1927, inclusive. Comparable information 
lor all months of 1927 will be found in Table 2 above. 

The Federal Reserve Board grouping was definitely abandoned 
by the bureau at the end of 1927 and a rearrangement of commodities 
into raw materials, semimanufactured articles, and finished prod- 
ucts was made. Also, the base period was shifted from the year 1913 
to the year 1926 in conformity with the bureau’s revised series of 
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index numbers. The commodities included under the new (4 


> ‘S124. 
tions are as follows: 

Raw materials.—Barley, corn (2 quotations), oats, rye, wheat (6 «1 
calves, cows (2 quotations), steers (2 quotations), hogs (2 quotatic 
(3 quotations), poultry (2 quotations), beans, cotton (3 quotations 
quotations), apples (3 quotations), lemons, oranges, hay (3 quotatic 
fluid milk (3 quotations), peanuts, alfalfa seed, clover seed, flaxseed. :\, 
seed, tobacco, onions, potatoes (4 quotations), sweet potatoes, wool (5 ,,,. 
tations), cocoa beans, coffee (2 quotations), copra, bananas, pepper, 
skins (7 quotations), raw silk (4 quotations), hemp, jute, sisal, antl) 
(3 quotations), bituminous coal (3 quotations), crude petroleum (3 qi. 
scrap steel, iron ore (2 quotations), crushed stone, gravel, sand, crude <)| 
phosphate rock, nitrate of soda, tankage, rubber (2 quotations). Tita). 
commodities. 

Semimanufactured articles.—Oleo oil, raw sugar, vegetable oil (4 qu 
leather (7 quotations), print cloth (2 quotations), cotton yarns (5 quo 
rayon (4 quotations), spun silk (3 quotations), worsted yarns (3 quotat 
iron (6 quotations), bar iron (2 quotations), skelp, steel billets (2 quotations 
merchant steel bars, aluminum, antimony, electrolytic copper, pig lead, yickal 
quicksilver, silver, pig tin, slab zine, barytes, copal gum, linseed oil, rosiy. ; 
pentine, vegetable oils (2 quotations), opium, camphor, woodpulp (2 quotations 
Total, 62 commodities. 

Finished products.—Butter (18 quotations), cheese (3 quotations), milk (9 
quotations), fresh beef (2 quotations), cured beef, fresh lamb, fresh nintto: 
cured pork (5 quotations), fresh pork, poultry (2 quotations), fresh veal, ly, 
(5 quotations), fish (5 quotations), flour (11 quotations), canned fruit (2 qo 
tions), dried fruit (4 quotations), glucose, hominy grits, lard, meal (2 quotation, 
molasses, oatmeal, oleomargarine, rice (2 quotations), salt (2 quotations), gra: 
lated sugar, tallow, tea, canned vegetables (4 quotations), vegetable oil (2 4. 
tions), vinegar, soda crackers, shoes (21 quotations), gloves (2 quotatio: 
harness, suitcases, traveling bags, cotton blankets, denims, drills (2 quotations), 
duck (2 quotations), flannel (2 quotations), gingham (2 quotations), hosiery 2 
quotations), muslin (4 quotations), percale, sheeting (5 quotations), thread, 
ticking, cotton underwear (2 quotations), silk hosiery (3 quotations), wool 
blankets, flannel, overcoating (2 quotations), serge suiting (5 quotati 


trousering, wool underwear (2 quotations), dress goods (6 quotations), binder 
twine, burlap, linen shoe thread, rope, coke (4 quotations), manufactured gas 
fuel oil (2 quotations), motor gasoline (4 quotations), natural gasoline, kerosene 


(2 quotations), reinforcing bars, nails, cast-iron pipe, steel plates, stee! rails, 
steel sheets, structural steel, terneplate, tin plate, wire (4 quotatio: ick 
steel pipe, brass sheets, sheet copper, copper wire, lead pipe, zine sheets, acri- 
cultural implements (20 quotations), automobiles (6 quotations), sewing ma- 
chines (2 quotations), cooking stoves (3 quotations), lumber (12 quotatiors), 
lath (2 quotations), shingles (2 quotations), brick (4 quotations), cemeit, bone 
black, lampblack, litharge, putty, red lead, shellac, lithopone, white lead, ziv¢ 
oxide, asphalt, plate glass (2 quotations), window glass (2 quotations), lollo 
tile, lime (2 quotations), slate, acid (8 quotations), alcohol (2 quotat 

aluminum sulphate, anhydrous ammonia, bleaching powder, borax, co)pr 
sulphite, formaldehyde, sal soda, soda ash, soda bicarbonate, caustic sola 
sodium silicate, inedible tallow, calcium arsenate, benzine, toluol, nap) t)alene 
flake, anilin oil, white arsenic, salicylic acid, creosote oil, copperas, cou!-lar 
colors (4 quotations), caustic potash, calcium chloride, lime acetate, sa'! Case, 
citric acid, tartaric acid, cream of tartar, Epsom salts, glycerine, perox'ic 0! 
hydrogen, quinine, castor oil, menthol, soda phosphate, zine chloride, |))icio, 
ethyl alcohol, manure salts, muriate of potash, sulphate of ammonia, ground 


bones, acid phosphate, sulphate of potash, kainit, mixed fertilizers (6 (\\0'% 
tions), furniture (14 quotations), carpets (3 quotations), cutlery (2 quot: 

pails, tablewear sets (2 quotations), glass nappies, glass pitchers, glass t)iii')em, 
plates, teacups and saucers, tubs, cattle feed (4 quotations), box-board (3 (\\o'+ 


tious), paper (2 quotations), automobile tires (3 quotations), eviinder oi! (2 ('o- 
tations), neutral oil (2 quotations), soap (2 quotations), starch, tobacco (2 4\\v 
tations). Total, 380 commodities. 
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\HOLESALE PRICES—-U. S. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





The 
al ticles 
1928: 
INDE 
| Semi- 
Raw manu- 
id month mate- factured 
rials | articles 
| 
123 
‘ WOOP. -s5-<-<s OR. 5 118.6 
inca’ Daas 
lommery. ...-..i.usaeee 102. 3 111.6 
Fe 7c ee 103.2} 117.3 | 
PONE oe | 402.8] 125.8 | 
\ -| 100.7 | 128.3 | 
¥ 98.1 | 125. 2 | 
Jum - 96. 5 120. 6 
July oil 94.5) 116.3) 
aneust......cdacecauwne | 95. 2 112.2 
September ....------- 98.0} 116.0 | 
October wt St t aae 
November ...-------- | 97.0 | 116. 5 | 
NeceriVer....ccene coud 96. 6 | 117.3 | 
G94 | ’ 
\verage for year_-.----- | 97.6] 1087 
; —— -_ 
January --| 97.9} 115.1 
I UAT < cncumas ene 98.2) 115.6! 
\ h 96.5 114.3 
April . 96. 3 110.6 
May 94.4! 106.3 
93.3 102. 8 
July 95. 9 102. 4 
ust 97.9 105. 5 
September. .......-.. 97.1) 106.0 
Octobe sails terial 99.3 | 107.3 
November. ......... 100. 1 108. 9 
DOCIUNT cae ate esas 103.2 109.7 
1W25 
Average for year__....:..| 106.7 105.3 
JONURM'Y~...cccccsuue 106. 9 110. 1 
PODTURET... ... dcniencna 107.8 109. 3 
nS oe ee 108. 0 108. 0 
Apr _-| 103.9 104. 5 
M&Y .......s«eucan 104.1 | 102.5 
June 106.3 | 102.6 
J on ... 109.0; 102.9 


ished 
prod- 
ucts 


99. 5 


100. 4 | 
101. 3 |) 
102. 6 
102. 5 
101. 0 
99. 9 
98.5 
97.4 
98. 6 
98. 1 
96. 8 
06. 6 


© 
“I 
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101. 2 
99. 9 
101. 4 
101. 8 
100. 7 
100. 4 | 
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Year and month 


1925— Continued 
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November 
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April 
May 
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November 
December 
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Average for year 
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March 
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June 
July 
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November 
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Jlowing table gives index numbers of wholesale prices of 
in these groups, by months, from January, 1923, to January, 


-UMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF RAW MATERIALS, SEMIMANUFAC- 
\RTICLES, AND FINISHED PRODUCTS, JANUARY, 1923, TO JANUARY, 1928 














Semi- Fin- 
Rng ' manu-| ished 
riais factured} prod- 

P articles} ucts 
108.0; 104.4 101. 2 
107.3 105.0} 100.7 
106. 3 104. 5 101.4 
107.4] 105.3 102. 1 
105.7} 104.3 101. 5 
100.0; 100.0! 100.0 
105.9 | 104.0 102. 1 
103.7} 103.1{ 101.0 
100.9} 101.0{ 100.1 
100. 6 99. 4 99. 9 
100. 6 98.3 100. 7 
100. 0 98. 5 101.1 

98. 5 98. 7 100. 2 

97.8] 99.6 99. 6 

99.3 100.4 99.9 

99.5 99. 1 99.3 

98. 2 98. 9 98. 4 

96. 9 98.9 98. 4 

96. 5 96.9 94.5 

97.3 97.8 95.9 

96. 0 96. 6 | 95. 8 

94. 0 9.61 94.6 

2.7 95.9 94.1 

93.9 96.0 | 93. 6 

94. 1 95. 6 93. 4 

94.7 95. 7 | 93.5 

97.5 97.3 | 93. 4 

99.9 98. 6 | 94.0 

99. 5 97.6 95. 5 

99.0} 97.0! 95.3 

99. 2 97.7 95.3 
100. 2 97. 7 93. 9 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 


1923 to 1927 


\ THE following table the more important index numbers of whole- 
| sale prices in foreign countries and those of the United States 
sureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in order 
that the trend of prices in the several countries may be compared. 
lhe base periods here shown are those appearing in the sources from 
which the information has been drawn, in most cases being the year 


1913. 


Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, 


since, in addition to differences in the base periods, there are impor- 
tant differences in the composition of the index numbers themselves. 
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Country yaw ey Canada | Belgium Bulgaria a hee 3 Finland | France ad 
| | Count 
| | j 
a ES Central 
pw ng al ee Director | Bureau | Statis- | Central} General F; 
Computing “Statis- | reau of | Indus- | @emeral| of Sta- | tical | Bureau | Statisti- sta 
agency....| “ties | Statis- |try and | of Sta- | tistics |Depart-| of Sta- | cal Bu- cal! 
revised)! tics | Labor | “tics (revised | ment | tistics reau re 
' | ; Bee index) 
| 
, 
Base period. 1926 yous. | April, | iis | July. | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 
ins oa Meee, } | | 
| | | } = 
Commodi- a 
ties........ 550 | 1233 | 128 | 38 69; 118 135 45 A) ab 
! 
| | Comm 
Year and | ies 
month | 
1923... 100.6 | 153.0 497 2525 | 977 |_. FL 419 |___. Year 
1924 __ 98. 1 | 155. 2 573 2823 997 eer te 144 488 l non 
1925_- 103.5 | 160.3 _ are 1008 | 210 147 550 141.8 1923 
1926. -| 100.0 156. 2 TOO Tekin necsind | 955 163 | 142 703 124 
| 425 
1923 | 1926_- 
January 102. 2 | 151.4 434 | 2657 | Ne ee ere 387 
April 14.0} 156.9 480 Sees Tie 415 |___ 192 
July sls 98. 6 | 153. 5 504 | 2408 gh EE Ae! 3. oe Moe 407 |... Januar’ 
October ___- 99. 6 153. 1 515 2263 960 Site eae oa i....... April 
July 
1924 Octobe 
January 99.58 | 156.9 580 | 2711 | gS ated Fo Seren te 494 j 
April 97.6) 151.1 555 2798 | FE RRC eee: 450 19: 
July 95.9 153. 9 566 2737 953 ER | Cree Se 481 Januar 
October____- 9S. 6 | 57.0 555 2988 | gp ieee bo d:gicanihld wee 497 April 
July 
1925 Octobe 
January 103.5 | 165. 5 559 3275 1045 _ a 514 |... 
February 104. 5 164. 7 551 3309 1048 - eee: 515 19: 
March . 104.8] 161.6 546 3272 1034 sees 514 Januar 
April ¥ 102. 4 L56. 5 538 3244 1020 _ gee ae 513 Febru 
May 102.1 | 158.8 537 3177 1006 a 520 March 
June 108. 4 158. 6 552 32295 gO8 ee 543 April 
July 104. 6 158. 1 559 3041 | 1009 212 sisal chia k 557 May 
August 104.2] 158.9 | 567 2870 993 -_ ) eet 557 June 
September 103.7 | 156.2 | 577 2834 996 4 ee 556 July 
October 103.6 | 156.0 | 575 2823 989 re 572 Augus 
November 104.5] 161.2 569 822 977 he 605 Septer 
December...) 103.4 163. 5 | 565 2913 977 | BEB tiencpanea 633 on 
| Novel 
1926 | Decen 
January 103. 6 | 163. 8 | 560 2901 966 172 143 634 
February __ 102.1 | 162.0) 556 2899 | 950} 165 142 636 ‘ I 
March 100.4 | 160.0 | 583 2844 | 938 158 141 632 } Janua 
April 100.1} 160.2 | 621 2774 | 923 157 141 650 . Febru 
May 100. 5 156.8 | 692 | 2938 | g28 158 140 | 688 | Marcl 
June | 100.5 155. 6 | 761 2842 | 926 157 141 738 | 1 April 
July .-| 9<5| 155.9 876 2838 | 948 158 141 836 | 13 ‘ May 
August.....| 99.0! 1540) 836 2759 963 162 143 769 | 1 2 June 
September..| 99.7 152. 5 859 | 2723 | 973 162 | 143 | 787) 13 n July 
October.....| 99.4) 151.3 | 856 | 2716 972 178 | 143 751 | = 13¢ " Augu 
Novem ber - OS. 4 151.4 | 865 | 2739 978 170 143 684 4 re 
December ___ 97.9 150.5 | 860 | 2718 978 158 144 627 | a 
1927 | Dece! 
January_... 96. 6 150. 6 856 | 2706 979 157 144 622 
February - _-| 95.9) 150.1 854 | 2688 975 156 | 144 632 13 j ji : 
March. _.._.| 04.5) 148.7 858 | 2849 976 153 143 641) 13 H Febr 
April 93.7 | 148.5 846 | 2592 979 152 143 636 | 13 52 te 
May 93.7; 151.9 S45 2751 988 152 142 628 137 - A i 
June 93.8 | 153.5 $51 2823 990 | 152 44; 622/137 May 
July 4.1} 152.0 845 | 2775 992} 152 144{ 620) 137 i 
August 95.2) 152.3 850-2745 983 153 147 618 | 13) ‘uly 
September. 96.5) 15L4 837 2736 975 153 148 600 | 139 poe i 
October.....| 97.0 | 142.4 $39 | 2747 966 | 154 148 588 | 139 Sent 
November 9.7} 152.2 43% | gov] 154) 140/ Soa] 14 ‘i Ons 
December... 96.8 151.9 og epee ae 975 | 154 | 148 604 13 hon 
a en SSE — Seen os re nts Asien ibe cdi Dece 
1 236 commodities since April, 1924. 2 July. oF 
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155 253 
145 198 | 
157 223 
156 | 229 | 
145 231 
148 235 
156 251 
154 263 
151 265 | 
161 273 
160 279 
158 281 
155 279 
151 273 
15] 262 
153 260 
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155 249 
155 237 
15 223 | 
154 220 
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149 211 
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commodities i in 1920; 53 commodities from An, 1920, to December, 1921. 
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STATES AND IN 


| Japan|} China! India 


| Bu- 
reau of 
| Mar- 


| Bank kets, Labor 


Treas- 


Japan, | De. | Bom- 


Tokyo part- | bay 


| ment, 
Shang- 
hai 


i913 | 1913 | July, 


56 4117 | 42 
Saye 

199 | 156.4 | 181 
206 | 153.9 | 182 
ae 159. 4 163 
17 164. 1 149 
184 | 152.7 | 181 
196 | 157.7 | 180 
192 | 155. 4 | 178 
212 | 156.1 | 181 


211 55. 8 | 188 





155. 8 

207 | 153.7] 184 
195 | 151.5 | 184 
213 | 152.8 | 181 
214 | 159.9 173 
210 | 159.2 173 
204 | 160.3 | 171 
202 | 159.3 | 165 
199 | 157.8 | 164 
200 | 157.3 160 
198 | 162.8 158 
200 | 160.3 160 
201 | 160. 2 157 
200 | 159.0 | 158 
198 | 158. 4 | 160 
194 | 158.1 | 154 
192 | 164.0] 154 
188 | 163.0 151 
184 | 164.4 | 150 
isl | 162.8 | 151 
177 | 159.7 | 15] 
177 155. 8 | 150 
179 | 156.9 | 149 
177 | 160.5 | 148 
176 | 164. 2 | 149 
174 | 171.1} 147 
171 | 174.4 146 
170 | 172.0 | 146 
170 | 172. 8 | 146 
171 | 1720] 148 
171 | 174.7 146 
170! 173.1] 145 
171 | 171.3 | 146 

72 | 169.3 147 
170 | 171.0} 147 
167 | 170.8 | 148 
169 | 171.8 148 
170 | 168.7 146 
168 | 165.8 144 
168 | 168.5 |....... 

4 147 items, 
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New Index of Wholesale Distribution of Federal Rese, 
A NEW index of distribution of commodities at wholesa], 





announced by the Federal Reserve Board, superse:line 4), 
published since 1923. Among the characteristics dis; joy, 
ing the new index from the old are (1) a more recent and joy, 
base period (viz, 1923-1925), (2) the inclusion of several sci isin, 
lines, (3) the addition of a number of firms not previously jy). di 
and (4) the use of more satisfactory weights in forming the co y)poc, 
index. ‘The new index also is adjusted for seasonal variativ))- 
Distribution of reporting firms and cities included in the poy, : 
index is as follows: Groceries, 362 firms in 213 cities; meats, ()| fin, Pontes 
in 51 cities; dry goods, 146 firms in 84 cities; men’s clothing. |3 firms — 
in 5 cities; women’s clothing, 40 firms in 1 city; boots and shoos. gy ‘cole 
firms in 52 cities; hardware, 186 firms in 114 cities; drugs, 92 fipyys) Ham. 
60 cities; and furniture, 87 firms in 36 cities. The total amon: ave 
sales of these firms in 1925 was $3,515,838,000. Beans. 
The successive steps taken in computing the index are sunitiarize) Ie ons 
as follows: apmes 
(1) Monthly sales, as reported in each line, were totaled by Federal resopy: — 
districts and the district totals were combined to obtain for each line a total {, Chicke! 


the country as a whole. 

(2) Average monthly sales in each line were computed for the vear 1925 
districts and for the country as a whole. 

(3) Monthly sales as reported for each month of the period cove: 
divided by the average of monthly sales in 1925 for identieal firms to olts 
series of relatives for each line of trade by districts and for the country 
on 1925 as a base. For early years, when the number of reporting fi 
smaller than in 1925, the base as originally computed was adjusted 
tracting the 1925 sales of firms not reporting in the earlier years, lea 
base the identical firms that reported in 1925 and in the month for 
relative was computed. 

(4) Averages of these relatives, by lines, for each district and for | tr 
as a whole, for the three years, 1923-1925, were computed and usec 100) 
constructing the final index by lines, which was done by dividing t| 
relatives on the 1925 base by the corresponding average of the relati: 
three years. 

(5) Relatives for each line, on the 1923-1925 base, were adjusted { 
variations. 

(6) These relatives by lines, unadjusted and adjusted for seasonal \:ria' 
computed by using 1923-1925 as 100, were multiplied by their respecti. 

(7) The weighted relatives for each line were totaled and their sum was di 
by the sum of the weights, the quotient being the final index number 
sale distribution. 





———__—p>- 0 oo 


Food Costs in Ecuador 


HE following table, showing the average prices of specilied food 
articles in the capital of Ecuador and in Guayaquil, one of the 
larger cities, is taken from the January, 1928, issue of the Pat 

American Union Bulletin (English edition, p. 85). The report state 
that the cost of living in the interior and smaller towns is approx! 
mately 20 per cent less than in these cities. 
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FOOD COSTS IN ECUADOR 


199 


, — PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOODSTUFFS IN QUITO AND GUAYAQUIL, 
A ECUADOR 
[The exchange rate of the sucre is given at 20 cents] 
Quito Guayaquil 
| ey 
le | Average price in— Average price in— 
Unit Unit 
Sucres U.S. | Sucres | U. 8. 
currency | currency 
a... .... 0. 20 | $0.04 | Pound 0. 60 $0. 12 
rere peers rt | Pound. --.| - 10 | 02 |_._do- 15 . 08 
do _| 1. 34 | ome _do 30 . 06 
do , 22 | . 04 do 2h . 05 
Tee ee ee ee a 1. 00 . 20 do - 90 -18 
es . 40-. 50 . 8. 10 do . 55 Ae 
_.do 1. 50 . 30 |_..do 3. 00 . 60 
, : __do . 30-. 40 . 06-. 08 do . 30 . 06 ss 
Bic _j_..do- 2. 00 - 46 .do_ 1.00 - 20 
ni, ; é _.do . 30 . 06 do. . 30 . 06 
tener } __do . 05 . 01 do . 40 . 08 
vise eee . 20 . 04 do . 60 -12 
1 na ny : —. . 60-. 80 - 12-. 16 do 1. 20 24 
Annies Tes? Each . 05-. 15 . O1—. 03 do . 40 . 08 
ras TE Re ee —_ 05 -01 | Each... . 05 . 01 
"" RAG a . | 15._2. 2. 00 .40 ._ do 15 . 08 
= ES Pee | Each... 50-2. 00 -30-. 40 ...do...... 2. 50-4. 00 - 50-. 80 
+. 
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COST OF LIVING 





Family Budget Investigation in Japan ' 


FAMILY budget inquiry was carried on by the Japanos 

A Government from September 1, 1926, to August 31. 

The object of the investigation was to secure data on ety, 

living conditions which would be of value in formulating the Empire’ 
social policy. 

Of the 7,856 families of various classes of workers which wor 
selected for inclusion in the inquiry, 6,506 families, or 83 per cen) 
completed their budgetary statements for the year. While the {yj 
findings are not yet available, the following figures for September: 
1926, were given recently in an interim report: 

The salaried worker’s average total income per month was j\4 
yen;* 98 yen, or 86 per cent, was the family income earned by gery. 
ices, while the remainder came from other sources such as property 
etc. The manual worker’s total average income per month was 
94 yen, of which 86 yen, or 91 per cent, was for services rendered. 

Expenditures are classified under three heads: (1) Expenses for 
every-day necessaries (food, lodging, and clothing); (2) “social” 
expenses, in which are included maintenance of health, the rearing 
and education of children, travel, and taxes; and (3) cultural expenses, 
which include servants’ wages. 

The table below shows the average amounts expended for jhe 
different items of the family budgets of both salaried and manual 
workers for the month of September, 1926, together with the 
percentages such items form of the total budgets: 


1Q97 


‘ 


FAMILY BUDGETS OF SALARIED WORKERS AND MANUAL WORKERS (PAN, 
SEPTEMBER, 1926 


[Yen at par=49.85 cents; average exchange rate for September, 1926=48.4 cen 


Average expenditures of 


























| 
\~ ae = 
Salaried workers Manual w 
Rin 
Item 
Amount Amount 
aa a —_ - 
} — of tota ; 
| . 3 > U.§s 
Yen | currency Yen curre! 
Clothing ‘ — ‘i 12. 43 $6.02} 10.89 8. 66 $4. 19 10.9 
Food ‘ ' 40. 97 19. 83 35. 90 36. 58 17. 7 ae 
Lodging .-.---.--- ieleb 26. 54 12. 85 23. 25 17. 26 x are 
Total for daily necessaries ‘ 79. 94 38. 69 | 70. 04 | 62. 50 | 30. 2 i438 
Social...  16.68| 807) 461] 10.40 : 
ee } : 17. 51 8. 47 15. 35 11. 20 5.4 13 





Grand total_..____. _...|° 4428 55. 24 100. 00 | 84. 10 | 40. 0.0 
i | 


! International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Dec. 26, 1927, p. + 
? Yen at par=49.85 cents; average for September, 1926= 48.4 cents. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Awards and Decisions 


Railroads—Pere Marquette Railway 


DISPUTE between the Pere Marquette Railway Co. and its 
A locomotive engineers and firemen, conductors, trainmen, and 

switchmen was ended by a somewhat lengthy decision filed 
January 10, 1928, by a board of arbitration consisting of Alfred J. 
\lurphy, appointed by the United States Board of Mediation, A. L. 
Grandy representing the carriers, and C. S. Montooth representing 
the various brotherhoods interested. 

The sole issue between the parties was “the determination of an 
effective date for the establishment of wage increases agreed to 
between the parties.”’ 

The facts were as follows: Twenty-one carriers operating in the 
same territory as the Pere Marquette had in pursuance of an award, 
cranted their conductors, trainmen, and switchmen, a 7% per cent 
increase In wages December 1, 1926, and 19 carriers had granted their 
firemen the same increase February 1, 1927. The Pere Marquette, 
with several other carriers, was not a party to either agreement. 
But the Pere Marquette’of its own volition, April 8, 1927, granted the 
same increase In wages to similar employees on its own lines, effective 
April 16, 1927. 

The organizations representing the employees on the Pere Mar- 

quette contended that this increase should start from December 1, 
i926, and February 1, 1927, respectively, the dates that the increases 
took effect upon the other lines, since employees working in the same 
geographical district should receive a rate of increase at the same 
time, and common carriers operating in the same field should be 
subjected to the same costs of operation, and because the carrier 
was dilatory in dealing with their requests, closing with the state- 
ment “that a fair consideration of all the equities arising requires the 
retroactive payment requested.” 
_ The carrier on the other hand charged the employees with delay 
in dealing with its grievance, that not being a party to the arbitra- 
tion of December 1, 1926, or the mediation of February 1, 1927, it 
should not be compelled to accept the results of those proceedings, 
“and that to grant the requests for back pay would be to penalize it 
lor installing a wage increase which was not compulsory, but which 
it voluntarily granted.” 

lhe board gave an extended review of the matter, saying among 
other things, the following: 


It is said by the employees that the April, 1926, increase was made in violation 
the schedules of agreement. In a very narrow sense thisis true. But it is an 
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interpretation which should be rejected. No obstacle should be pla = 
way of the employer to grant, without conference, any improvemen| reel 
The schedules provide a re medy by which no disadv antage may be w. 

the employee without first recourse to conference. If such recourse 

quisite when an increase is desired to be given voluntarily, some cd; 
necessarily be involved and the advantages of the increase for the tiny 
The true construction to be given the rule is that the increase of A) 
though made without conference did not violate the spirit or negative +! st 
of the existing schedules. =” 

It is clear that some of the roads within the eastern territory are m 
tageously situated for profitable operation than the Pere paogacttc. 
less so. The record discloses that the Grand Trunk Western probalb 
the most nearly just basis of comparison with the Pere Marquette. 

The Grand Trunk Western applied the December, 1926, arbitration ao» 
upon the same day which the Pere Marquette did, namely, April 16, 1927 
did not, however, apply the mediation award of February, 1927, 
1927, or six weeks later than did the Pere Marquette. 

Nothing has as yet been said as to the increase given by the Pere \\| 
to engineers as of April 16, 1927. With the exception of the Canadi: 
which made the engineers’ increase applicable July 1, 1927, none of 
roads in the eastern district put it into operation before August 1, 192 Fou 
of them made it operative at dates subsequent to August 1, 1927, anid six of 
them have never made it operative at all. Thus it will be seen that the inerps 
given by the Pere Marquette to engineers preceded that of any of 
thirty-five roads in the eastern territory. 

Speaking as a whole of the requests for wage increases made in 1{2') 
was a failure upon the part of both employer and employee properly to « 
the obligation thus placed upon them by the Congress of the United 
This is said notwithstanding the conference had with the representatives of 1 
conductors and the trainmen concerning their request. * * * 
been during the year 1926, in view of the provisions of the 
unjustifiable inaction on both sides. 

Turning next to the wage claims filed by the employees under their inter 
tations of the working schedules, and included within.the 114 typical cases, w! 


unt } 


, there 


railway labor act 


yr 
rt 


Lat 
do we find? ‘The employees said these claims were just. The company took th 
contrary view. The situation grew aggravated. , Neither side; as was its statu- 


tory duty, complied either with the spirit or the letter of the very law which 
Congress had enacted to prevent such situations becoming acute. In conse- 
quence, so high had feeling run that, the employees viewing the railway company 
as willful and the company holding its men to be unreasonable, the carrier found 
itself upon May i8, 1927, upon the verge of an immediate strike of its operating 
forces. 

True it is that in March, 1927, two years after they began to arise, th: 
States Mediation Board was called in by the employees to mediate tlicse wage 
claims. In an effort to appease the situation the company granted the increase 
of April, 1927. Later to avert the strike which was ordered, it paid the claims 
in full, its president then saying they would be paid, “right or wrong.” 

The employees, in March, 1927, offered to submit the disputed interpretations 
to the eastern train service board, composed of representatives of the Boston « 
Maine, the New York Central lines, and the Baltimore & Ohio Railway Co. 
This being refused, they offered also to refer the matter to the western train sery- 
ice board, the southern train service board, and to certain designated « 
other railroads. The company refused all of these offers. Its reply 


United 


- 


fficials of 
as that 


any such proposed tribunal would be composed of persons not familiar wit! the 
operating conditions upon the Pere Marquette lines. It was contending t!iroig)- 
out for the creation of a board of adjustment made up of men exclusively [rom 
the Pere Marquette system. The employees, on the other hand, refused such 
proposal, and contended for a board of adjustment made up at least in part 


men from other lines. Thus an impasse was created. 

It should be borne in mind that these wage claims due to different ‘ 
tations had been growing in number since the beginning of the year 192). !\\' 
vears had passed, only to aggravate the situation. Interviews were ha: t 
avail. But neither side invoked the remedy open under the railway 
until March, 1927, when the employees, as above stated, obtained the inter tio! 
of the United States Mediation Board. 

Meanwhile, the demand for increases of pay had arisen. 
stated, in February, 1926. 


7 
1 
labor act 


They began : 
Thus these two situations continued, side sl 
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it the year 1926 without proper effort upon either side for the adequate 
tion of the railway labor act. This was a failure to show such compliance 
+ law as the public have the right to expect. 
ry make the inerease retroactive, as the employees desire, would mean an 
excess of $85,000. Giving due weight to all the factors involved, and 
. light of the foregoing conclusions, it would be inequitable to impose such a 
ipon the company. 
y The award of the board is that the increases made by the Pere Mar- 
Railway, effective as of April 16, 1927, should not be retroactive. 
\ dissenting opinion was filed by the arbitrator representing the 


| 
yniovees. 





Street Railways—-Chicago 
AY \WARD affecting 21,000 employees of the street-railway com- 
panies of Chicago connected with Division 241 of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 


America was signed January 21, 1928, by a board consisting of 
\lderman Oscar F. Nelson, representing the emplovees, and Guy A. 
Richardson, representing the company. It was approved by Federal 


Judge James H. Wilkerson January 23, 1928, and made part of the 
eourt record, since 60 per cent of the surface lines is under the control 
of the Federal court. 

The award continues until May 31, 1930, the agreement which 
by its terms was to expire May 31, 1927, but increases the wages of all 
employees 1 cent per hour from June 1, 1928, through May 31, 1929, 
and another cent from June 1, 1929, through August 31, 1930. 

In addition the following provisions relative to health and accident 
insurance were added, similar in character to those added by arbi- 
trators to the agreement between the members of Division 308 of the 
street and electric employees’ union and the elevated roads of Chicago, 
and printed in the Labor Review, November, 1926, pages 207, 208. 


geTioN 2. Chicago surface lines shall pay to all members of Division 241 in 


the service of Chicago surface lines on February 1, 1928: 

a) Thirty-five dollars to those who were in such service on June 1, 1927, in 
lieu of life, sick, and accident insurance; and (b) $12 to those who entered such 
service between June 1, 1927, and November 1, 1927, in lieu of life insurance. 

This item of the award is made because of the practical impossibility of making 
insurance retroactive. Therefore, the arbitrators have computed the approxi- 
mate amount of money it would have cost the Chicago surface lines in case such 
insurance had been in effect since June 1, 1927. 

Sec. 3. For the period beginning February 1, 1928, and thereafter until and 
including May 31, 1930, the Chicago surface lines shall bear and pay the cost 
and expense of group life insurance to the amount of $1,000 upon the life of each 
employee covered by this agreement who has been in the employ of the Chicago 
surface lines for three months, while continuing in the service of the Chicago 
surface lines, subject to the acceptance by the insurance company writing such 
insurance, of any new employee as a risk. 

Chicago surface lines shall also, from February 1, 1928, and thereafter until 
and including May 31, 1930, bear and pay the cost and expense of a group health 
policy covering each employee covered by this agreement, who has been in the 
service of the Chicago surface lines for more than one year, for $20 per week 
against becoming, while insured under said policy, wholly and continuously 
disabled and prevented from performing any and every duty of his or her oecupa- 
tion by siekness contracted or injuries sustained, provided that no indemnity 
shall be payable for the first 7 days of incapacity nor for more than 26 weeks 
‘thereafter. Such group health policy shall not cover the following: 

_ (1) Any period of incapacity for which the employee is not treated by a 
icensed practicing physician. 

(2) Any period of incapacity for which the employee is entitled to indemnity 
or compensation under any workmen’s compensation act, except to the extent 
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of the difference between such compensation allowance and the $2 
provided by such health insurance. 

(3) Sickness contracted or suffered or injury sustained outside of the . 
limits of the United States, in North America or Canada, or in any part of oi)," 
north of the sixtieth degree of north latitude; nor sickness or inj n 
directly or indirectly by war or riot, or while participating in, or in © 
of having participated in, aeronautics; nor intentionally §self-inflict 
while sane or insane. 

Said health insurance shall continue only while the employee rem 
employ of the company. 

Reasonable rules and regulations shall be promulgated by Chic: 
lines to make effective the intent and purpose of the insurance provis thic 
award. mutt 

Sec. 4. During the first year in which the insurance hereby awar: 








; _ . vive 
tive, the same shall be provided by policy or policies, written } ll 
insurance company or companies; but at the expiration of said first year, Chieu we 
surface lines shall have the right, if they so elect, to provide for t| revin Tl 


out and performance by their own insurance department of the obligs 
undertakings which will give to the employees the protection and bene‘ orc 
awarded. In 01 

Sec. 5. In conformity with paragraph (b), section 1, of the arbitrati 











ad , . 1 agree. perio 
ment, dated July 18, 1927, which provides that cost of insurance be sha come 
be considered as wages, this board of arbitration estimates the cost of hes!t) the f 
accident, and life insurance at $650,000 per annum, which is ap) ately cari 
14% cents per hour-wage rate per employee. no re 
ry | . . =] . 1 . : More 
The Chicago Rapid Transit Co. signed an agreement December say 
14, 1927, with the members of Division 308, employees on the ¢le- possi 
vated lines, to accept this award also. entit 
Men’s Clothing Industry—Chicago OQ: 
Discharge aan 
N THE complaint of the union that an offpresser had been sus- T! 
pended without proper cause, the impartial chairman in case time 
No. 1110, October 14, 1927, expressed his views as follows: a 
It seems to the board that two major issues are involved: The worker feels take 
that the pressing of the coat should be left to his own judgment, and he went the 3 
out of his way to demonstrate to the examiner that the instructions of the fore- occa 
man would result in poor pressing. The other issue is that of procedure when thi pas 
firm wishes to change the method of work. If the method of doing the work is 
left to the individual judgment of those in the section, it is clear that the firm cai 
not inaugurate changes successfully and that supervision of work in process |s 
of little consequence. In making a change in method, a logical procedure 
provided by the agreement, both for the management and for the workers. Tl FC 
board is of the opinion that the worker had nothing to lose by pressing thie coats 
as directed, and that if he had complaint, he had opportunity to take the matter : 
up with his shop chairman. His attitude toward both the foreman and th of 
examiners is that of unwillingness to be told how to do his work. The | oard is and 
unwilling to sanction his discharge, but feels that he is a disturbing factor!) 1s | 
shop. It is directed that he be placed in the offpressing section in the other sho pm 
operated by the firm, without pay for time lost. but 
' 
- . . 9 
Discipline of Foreman rm 
at ¢ 
¢ . ee 
N THE request of the union that a foreman be disciplined 10! 7 
making remarks in a shop tending to undermine the union «ut 2 
its officials, the impartial chairman in case No. 1118, December | con 
_ ® r 
1927, said: 
From the testimony submitted in this and in other cases the board is ¢0'.\! - Ss 
that the foreman is disposed to argue over trifles and to concern hims:!! Wit ma} 
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h are primarily a concern of the workers. He is recognized as capable 
imate of quality, but he lacks the ability to handle the people and he 
yether too much. If he can not correct these faults he will create a 
which will make it exceedingly difficult for the union and the firm to 

The evidence is not sufficient to warrant his discharge by the board, 
extremely important that the firm recognize his faults and act accordingly. 


Holiday Pay 


\ CASE No. 1122, decided December 20, 1927, the impartial chair- 
| man ruled as follows regarding holiday pay to five temporary 
ontters Laid off one day before Thanksgiving by a firm accustomed to 
-e holiday pay to any of its help working any part of the pay-roll 
week in whieh a holiday occurs: 


practice as to holiday pay is not the same in all houses, but in those houses 
, e rule is to pay if the cutter works any part of the week in which a holiday 
occurs, no distinetion is made between temporary cutters and permanent cutters. 
In one house an exception is made in the case of workers serving a probationary 
neriod of two weeks, but it would not appear that temporary cutters as such 
come within the provisions of the probationary period. The board agrees with 
m that the rule must be applied with discrimination and should not be 
carried to the point of absurdity. Except for this reservation, the board can see 

on for making a distinction between temporary men and permanent men. 
Moreover, other considerations, which the chairman explained at the hearing, 
desirable that temporary cutters have opportunities as nearly equal as 
possible to those of permanent cutters. The board rules that those cutters are 

ed to pay for Thanksgiving. 


Lost Time 


QO \ THE request of the union that a firm be directed to pay workers 
for certain time unnecessarily lost, the impartial chairman in 
case No. 1119, December 7, 1927, refused, as follows: 


The evidenee presented indicates that on at least one occasion considerable 
time was lost which might have been avoided, but there is no evidence warranting 
the conclusion that the firm acted in bad faith, or that there was gross mismanage- 
mi The board understands that since the case was heard steps have been 
taken to avoid a recurrence of the complaint. This appears to the board to be 
the main consideration. While it is true that the people lost time on one or more 
«casions, no work was diverted, and the board does not feel justified in ordering 
av for time lost. 





Men’s Clothing Industry—New York City 


FOUR cases, Nos. 413, 414, 417, and 421, relating to requests for 
cheaper contractors, were decided by the impartial chairman 

of the New York clothing industry, December 15 and 27, 1927, 
and January 11 and 16, 1928. 

in the first of these the firm requested an additional knee-pants 
contractor to make an additional cheaper grade, stating that it had 
but one contractor for all grades of pants, who was “‘equipped to 
make the best grade but can not afford to make the cheapest grade 
at as low a price as can other contractors in the market.”’ 
_ The firm wanted a reduction of 5 cents, the contractor offered 
5 cents, which the union said was the lowest price offered by any 
contractor. 

"he impartial chairman ruled as follows: 


~ 


ce the firm’s present contractor is willing to reduce his price in order to 
» +} * . . . e ¢ . . . . 
the new cheap line, it is the opinion of the impartial chairman that this 
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contractor should be given the preference and permitted to make thi. 
line provided that he does so for a price not in excess of that general]|) 
in the market for such work. 


The second was a request of a firm for a contractor to 
cheaper grade of vest than that made by the present ¢) 
The firm had changed the character of the clothing it man 
and had obtained cheaper coat and pants contractors but 
makers’ union had refused to grant as cheap a vest contractor ac +), 
firm wished because it ‘‘felt that this firm was demanding tox ))\\)o},, 
The impartial chairman decided as follows: | 


It is the opinion of the impartial chairman that in those cases wh. 
of market conditions, a firm has introduced new grades of merchandi-: 
union has made a sincere effort to meet the new conditions created by 1 
the firm should cooperate with the union and not make unreasonable (ey), 
In the present case the union has endeavored by a series of reduction 
firm. Repeated questions of union representatives and of the impart 
man have failed to elicit from the firm any particulars as to what opera: 
be eliminated and what changes if any will be made to justify further |. 
of the price. A study of comparative tables of prices paid for similar ny 
does not indicate that the firm is in this instance overpaying. Fiirt}jer) 
the firm has not given the present arrangement sufficient trial, since it js , 
six weeks since the last price was set. In view of these consideratic, 
impartial chairman must at this time deny the request for a cheaper contr 


ractor 


S The 


The third was a request of a firm for a contractor to make » cheap 
line of pants. It had only one contractor, who was furnishing sutis- 
factory service and was willing to make pants at a lower price but 
not low enough to satisfy the firm. 

[he impartial chairman ruled as follows: 


Since according to [the pants contractors’ association] the firm's present 
contractor is willing to reduce the price from 84 and.87 cents to 79 cents for all 
makes, the impartial chairman feels that he should be given the opportunity 
to do the work at the reduced rate, especially since the firm is satisfied with his 
work. The firm is therefore directed to send all its grades to [its present 
contractor]. 


The fourth was a request of a firm for a cheaper contractor to 
make a coat at less money. The impartial chairman ruled as follows: 
Upon consideration the chairman is of the opinion that in view of the fact 
that the contractor has offered a reduction of 10 cents and has done everyt) 


necessary in his shop to insure satisfaction to the firm, the firm should « 
to send him work as in the past. 


bile 





Raiiroads—-Station Service Board of Adjustment, Operating Department, 
a..¥. % 8. & H. Ri Ri 


ROM September 22 to November 10, 1927, the company had al 
assistant yard delivery clerk in its Hell Gate yard working daily 
from 7 to 11 a. m. and 3 to 11 p. m. part of the time, and from 6 to 


11 a.m. and 4 to 7 p. m. the rest of the time. Two other clerks were 


m . : - : . | | 
assigned to duty with him, who reported at 7 a. m. and worked 


10 or more hours a day as needed, receiving pay at overtime 
rates. It was alleged that the carrier had violated rule 46 oi ( 


agreement in not paying the first-named clerk for his lay-off period 
The station service board of adjustment, operating department, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in Docket 70, -xnua 
18, 1928, decided as follows: 
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The rd considers that the character of the work attached to the position 
a the circumstances connected with it, which required continuous service and 
posal nt of other clerks during the lay-off period, that with special reference 
‘5 and interpretation 3 of decision 630 of the United States Railroad 
Roard, that the establishment of this intermittent service assignment was 
nermissible under the rule. The board, therefore, decides that Mr. C. shall 
ontinuously from reporting time until finally relieved less one hour for 
the period from the week ending September 22, 1927, to November 10, 
isive. 





Railroads—Train-Service Board of Adjustment for the Western Region 
Guarantee Rule 


RTICLE 3 (6) of the trainmen’s schedule on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway coast lines guaranteed the trainmen pay for 
calendar working-days of the month. Sunday is not considered in 
the guaranty unless one of the calendar days is used as the lay-over 
day instead of Sunday, then the equivalent of the calendar days is 
ouaranteed. A crew assigned to work every day in the month made 
local freight trips on 23 calendar days and 4 Sundays of a certain 
month and was paid for 27 days. The men laid claim to mileage on the ) 
8 davs of the month not worked. The carrier said that having 
worked 27 days, the guaranty had been fulfilled. The board, how- ; 
ever, sustained the claim in decision No. 2523, October 28, 1927. 
Seniority | 
TW similar cases were decided by the board on October 18, 1927, ) 
in decisions Nos. 2510 and 2511. The facts in the first were as 
follows: A demoted engineer holding seniority on the Walla Walla 
seniority district was holding a regular assignment as fireman on a 
passenger run out of Spokane, in another seniority distriet. The 
carrier found it necessary to increase the engineer list at Walla Walla, 
and the demoted engineer deadheaded from Spokane to Walla Walla 
to resume service as an engineer. 
Contending that the deadheading was at the instance of the com- 
pany and on company business, he claimed pay for the deadhead 
5 trip under section 8 of article 40 and section 1 (6) of article 33 of the 
agreement, reading as follows: 


SecTION 1. (a) Enginemen deadheading on company business on passenger 
trains will be paid for actual miles at 6.16 cents per mile for engineers and 4.56 
cents per mile for firemen and helpers, and for deadheading on freight trains 6.84 . 
cents per mile for engineers, 5 cents for firemen and helpers, Provided, That 
;minimum day at above rates will be paid for deadhead trip if not combined with ; 
service as provided in section 2 or no other service is performed within 24 hours 
from time called to deadhead. 

Notr.—Above rates are to be increased or decreased at the same time and to 
| Correspond with wage rate increases or decreases. 

}) Deadheading caused by exercise of seniority will not be paid for. 

Sec. 8. Firemen having successfully passed qualifying examinations shall be 
eligible as engineers. Promotion and the establishment of a date of seniority 
us engineer, as provided herein, shall date from the first service as engineer, when 
called for such service, provided there are no demoted engineers back firing. 
No demoted engineer will be permitted to hold a run as fireman on any seniority 
“istrict while @ junior engineer is working on the engineers’ extra list or holding a 
regular assignment as engineer on such seniority district. 


SEC 
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The carrier, however, opposed the claim on the round 
engineer deadheaded ‘‘of his own volition and without j; 
from the company to do so, being merely notified that 
work for him as engineer in accordance with his seniority 0; 
Walla extra board; therefore, he was not deadheading on 
business, but instead was deadheading in the exercise of hi 
as an engineer”’ and therefore was not entitled to pay for th 
trip. 

In the second case three demoted engineers working as {i 
runs with terminal at other than the point where extra 
engineers was maintained were needed for service as eno 
extra boards at Walla Walla and Tekoa. They deadhes 
the terminal of their assigned runs as firemen to the point 
engineers’ extra board was maintained, and claimed pay 
heading, on the ground that the deadheading was on 
business. 

In both cases the board delivered the same opinion: 


Decision.—The board decides that the claim for pay for deadheading 


extra lists as a result of increase in business is sustained, and claim { 


deadheading to increase or decrease extra lists as a result of complvi: 
mileage provisions of schedule article 41 is denied, 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration and Emigration for December, 1927 


pn. J. J. Kunna, Curer Statistician Unitrep States BuREAv OF IMMIGRATION 


10,45 nonimmigrant) were admitted and 30,503 (9,085 

emigrant wi 21,418 nonemigrant) departed, resulting in a net 
increase in the alien population of the United States of 2,299. 

During the same month 18,922 American citizens arrived from and 


r: CE MBER, 1927, a total of 32,802 aliens (22,350 immigrant 
il d 


95 209 departed for foreign lands. Aliens debarred this month from 
entering the United States numbered 1,679; the number deported 


under warrant proceedings was 999. 

Aliens admitted during the six months—July to December last— 
reached a total of 271,139, a decrease from the corresponding period 
of the previous year when 288,245 aliens entered the country. New 
York continues to be the principal port of arrival for aliens from over- 
seas. During the last half of the calendar year 1927, 157,340 aliens 
landed at that port, or over four-fifths of the number arriving at all 
seaports. In the same period 17,884 aliens were admitted “at the 
\tlantic seaports other than New York; 3,265 at Gulf of Mexico 
ports; 8,983 at Pacific ports; and 3,442 at ports in Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rieo. At points along the Canadian and Mexican borders 
\(),225 aliens were admitted during the same six months. 

New York was also the principal port of departure for both the 
aliens and citizens leaving the country during the half-year ended 
December 31, 1927. During this period 151,671 aliens and 220,690 
citizens departed, and of this number 97,711 aliens and 164,620 
citizens embarked at the port of New York. 

Oi the 164,665 immigrant aliens admitted during the six months 
ended December 31, 1927, European countries, mainly Germany, the 
lrish Free State, Great Britain, Italy, and Poland, contributed 
‘0,695; the Western Hemisphere, principally Canada and Mexico, 

51,391; Asiatic countries, 1,979; and Africa, Australia, and the Pacific 
Islands, 600. 

Over two-thirds of the emigrant. aliens leaving during the same six 
months to make their homes abroad again left. for Europe, 33,434 
being recorded as giving countries on that continent as their intended 
luture permanent residence. In the same period 3,810 emigrants 
left for Asia, 6,981 for the Americas, and 310 for other countries. 
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TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURIN 
SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER 








Inward Outward 
(liens + 
— Aliens admitted United ade Aliens departed Unite 
eriod a <a 2 ee 5 aI States from p State 
citl- | Total | enter- | cll 
| Non- | zens otal ing ! sn3_, Non- | 
| Immi- Total | g' | Emi- a 2s 
rant | immi- otal) ar- | grant? emi- | Total? le 
g grant | rived : grant - parte 
| ; | | | 
1927 
} Renee | 23, 420) 15,973) 39, 393} 29, 935] 69, 328) 2,002) 9, 230 18, 509) 27,739) 65, 68 
August_._..-. 28, 418) 19, O11) 47,429) 57, 701) 105, 130) 1, 574) 6, 322) 17, 014) 23, 336) 43, 039 
September. ..-| 31, 000) 25, a 56, 619) 75, 557|132, 176) 1, 600| 7, 625! 16, 885| 24,510) 39,748 
October-.. - 31, 719) 21, 297| 50, 254) 103, : 551) 1, 567) 6,402) 16, 424) 22,826) 24, 30 
November___- 27.7: 58 13, 8411 41, 599) 24, 325) 65,924) 1,723) 5, 871) 16, 886) 2 22,757} 22, ¢ 
December. ...| 22, 350} 10, 452) 32,802) 18,922) 51,724) 1, 679) 9,085) 21, 418} 30, 503] 25, 209 
Total____|164, 665,106, 474 271, 139| 256, 694/527, 833) 10, 145 44, 535 ) 107, 136 151 , 671) 220, 64 
o=— = SSE . = -_ a J _ ———— SS —— I - 
! Not included among inward numbers, as they were not permitted to enter the United 
2 Deported aliens are included among the emigrant or the nonemigrant aliens. 
TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADM 


INTENDED FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIEN 


DURING THE FISCAL YEAI 8 ee JED JUNE 30, 1927, DURING THE SIX \ 
DECEMBER 31, 1927, AND DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 192 


| Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence! 








Immigrant 


Country 
. July to “ 

. y 16 - Sea 
Decem- | Decem- | Fiscal 


ber, 1927 | Det, 1927 | year 1927 
, Cat 


Fiseal 
| year 1927 








PR ee 4 Mi eh 243 170 | 21 | 937 
Austria - 1, O16 702 | 134 468 | 
Belgium. - . 764 374 | 65 | {32 
Bulgaria - - . 222 114 | 16 | 130 
Czechoslovakia __- 3, 540 | 1, 983 333 2, 276 
Danzig, Free C wad of 223 | 191 18 | 6 
Denmark : : 2, 505 1, 101 79 536 
Estonia - - 4 ; 139 | 117 7 14 
Finland. : 438 | 247 | 29 536 
France, including ¢ orsica 4, 405 2, 374 376 1, 637 
Germany - 48,513 | 22, 242 3, 948 4, 748 | 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
England. 9, 990 | 4, 020 536 4, 994 
Northern Ireland _. miata 491 | 87 | 6 | 165 | 
Scotland . 12,611} 5,739) 864 | 1,441 | 
Wales a 1, 068 | 882 | 121 44 | 
Greece - - 2, 089 | 1, 291 | 146 3, 130 
Hungary ; 813 | 492 | 82 841 
Irish Free State. oe 28, 054 12, 487 | 1, 279 1, 049 
Italy, including Sic ily and Sardinia 17, 297 9, 178 | 1, 787 17, 759 | 
Latvia. ...... ‘ mal 403 | 129 10 21 | 
Lithuania wel. | 770 | 278 | 50 314 | 
Luxemburg - . 111 | 53 5 13 | 
Netherlands... ___. dead 1, 733 | 854 87 | 456 | 
Norway .___- ' 6,068 | 2, 643 77| 1,786 | 
Poland. 9,211} 4,954| 1,007} 2.650 | 
Portugal, ‘including Azores, Cc ape V erde, | 
and Madeira Islands.____________- 567 | 328 | 13 2, 347 | 
Rumania.__........-- P a ‘a , 1, 270 | 727 | 148 1, 248 | 
ate si I ATED _ 1,183 | 704 | 111 239 | 
Spain, including eaeatniatt and Balearic Is- | 
RS COREE aes Me REB 429 | 257 | 53 2, 178 | 
Sweden aay Bat Ey 8, 287 | 3, 754 | 643 1,115 | 
Switzerland. ___. Sn a 2, 121 1, 072 | 118 594 | 
Turkey in E urope_ ae are 216 191 21 | 24 | 
| So elas 1, 190 756 | 126} 1,911 
SI IS «0:5, cs  cncestntnenaicyetibaasliaioabeeaiael 388 | 204 32 | 13 
ey SI, ccicetsunlossilnaiaeileotessiadl chs 168, 368 _ 80, 695 12: 548 | 55,402] 33 
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STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION 211 
0 2T PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND i 
: i) FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, : 
HE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1927, DURING THE SIX MONTHS ENDED : 
R 31, 1927, AND DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1927, BY COUNTRY : 
aie oc oh a may ) 
| Immigrant Emigrant 
ate 7 2 ' 
ountry » _ ; 
| Fiscal _ we lle Decem- Fiscal | parte Decem- 
| year 1927 ber, 1927 ber, 1927 | year 1927 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927 ) 
| 
—— } 
13 | 14 | 2 | 20 1 1 
pipes 2 Oe A RS es 1,471 | 823 | 83 4,179 | 2,812 {78 : 
102 | 60 | 7 | 126 | 113 14 : 
723 | 304 | 39 | 1, 205 | 615 Re : 
| $64 276 | 43 | 142 | 40 | l : 
3 33 I. 33 | 15 3 ; 
> | 590 289 | 47 185 123 Y 
60 35 ‘ 74 | 43 3 
13 145 7 43 | 38 | 6 i 
A sia oS 3, 669 1, 979 243 6, 007 3, 810 601 
81,506! 44,659! 5,110; 1,953] 1321; 98 
ni z 3, 074 1, 320 | 160 487 390 66 
sates ah , 67, 721 29, 760 | 3, 709 | 2, 957 | 1, 813 262 
3, 020 1, 794 136 1, 598 1, 096 329 ; 
Indies < (<5G4.5.30. 255 999 619 49 2, 134 | 1, 126 406 : 
nduras LO® 26 l 20 | 10 : 
ral America_- : 1, 663 1, 026 74 701 | 401 71 : 
j 1, O89 568 90 209 | 47 | 6 ' 
) America 2, G88 1, 611 162 1, 244 777 102 | 
erica ae 4 s 2 
A merica----- 161, 872 81, 391 9,493 | 11, 303 | 6, 981 1, 340 
i= int (oar i eee leer : 
ee 292 142 14 84 | 76 7 ; 
steel ad a. 464 | 203 20 379 | 169 2 : 
New 7 |. ee Sebak bis ke 248 | 100 12 129 | 49 6 : 
r er | islands eS AT % 34 | 23 | 2 34 | 9 See | 
sioeiinnet - PERN Kate lee ofa ee ‘ . | 
thers ; ii ; 1, 266 | 600 | 66 654 | 310 47 
nd total, all countries___- _..| 885,175 | 164, 665 | 22, 350 | 73,366 | 44,535 9, 085 | 
} } | i j 
; 
§—-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED : 
RING THE FISCAL ¥ “EAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1927, DURING THE SIX MONTHS ENDED : 
/ECEMBER 81, 1927, AND DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1927, BY RACE OR : 
EOPLE, SEX, AND AGE PERIODS ; 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Race or people ‘ai in | 5 } Satie to | f 
| Fiscal | necem- Decem- | Fiscal | fecem- | Decem- 
| year 1927 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927 | year 1927 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927 
Aft ACK ‘ ‘ Ss ‘ 955 | 516 58 879 373 | 119 
Al je. ts 983 | 638 | RS 51 26 4 
er and Moravian (Czech)_........| 2, 406 | 722 | 97} 1,724} 639 130 
gar Serbian, and Montenegrin __-___| 600 | 332 | 44 , 592 | 855 122 
2 ES ae ee 1,051 | 573 | 59 | 4,117 | 2,771 470 ; 
d Slovenian -_. a a 821 | 489 | 95 | 251 344 59 
: ; 1,919 | 1, 253 68 980 759 249 
Bosnian, and Herzegovinian -_- 69 | 57 | 5 | 380 124 34 
| Flemish ‘ at 3, 125 1, 509 166 1, 005 5&1 65 
51 24 2 | 83 77 15 - 
40, 165 20, 224 2, 397 | 7, 449 5, (89 776 
: can de 629 341 38 577 | 358 68 
Tt ee Pe 19, 313 11, 111 1, 116 1, 761 1, 090 126 
= hy 56, 587 26, 761 4, 597 5, 515 4, 023 773 
ative : = 6 ea & 2, 557 1, 573 178 3, 140 1, 433 181 
} ~ Rye 11, 483 6, 215 894 224 149 15 
44, 726 20, 424 2, 248 1, 432 943 150 
tin niece ime wi oes 2, 637 1, 405 267 2, 209 971 121 
i BF PE 8 eR te 5, 892 8, 391 1, 591 15, 627 10, 409 3, 134 
hath co pwtinhitiene SS SN 660 291 39 1, 148 589 83 
; 
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TasLe 3.-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT AI [E* 

DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1927, DURING THE SIX MO tD 
DECEMBER 31, 1927, AND DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 19- SUED 
PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE PERIODS—Continued 











Immigrant 



























Race or people 
or peo} ecg July to : 
Fiscal Decem- | ecem- Fiscal 
year 1927) pA, 1927 | ber, 1927 | year 1927 





— — 








Korean 17 12 
Lithuanian 549 196 29 331 
Magyar 1, 049 584 83 946 
Mexican ; 66, 766 29, 107 3, 607 | 2,774 
Pacific Islander 8 es ck 7 
Polish 1, 249 2, 553 | 685 | 2,725 | 
Portuguese $43 427 | 31 2, 363 
Rumanian $22 233 | 45 1, 201 | 
{ussian 1, 249 677 91 510 | 
Ruthenian (Russniak) 145 196 | 41 19 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and | 
Swedes : 19, 235 8, 865 | 1, 247 3, 678 2 \ 
Seotch 25, 544 13, 139 1,717 | 1, 930 W 
Slovak 1, 017 1, 261 245 | 693 
Spanish 1, 065 652 | 64 2,781 | 
Spanish American 3, 185 , 912 169 1, 792 
Syrian 684 364 48 | 203 
Turkish 112 105 | 12 166 
Welsh 1, 300 YS6 136 | 65 
West Indian (except Cuban) 381 264 14 754 
Other peoples 4 396 283 38 241 


Total 335, 175 164, 665 22, 350 | 73, 366 $4 








Male 194, 163 86,555 | 11,549] 51, 536 2 
Female 141, O12 78, 110 10,801 | 21, 830 


Under 16 years 51, 689 28, O02 | 4,108 | 2, 986 
16 to 44 years 254, 574 | 121, 260 | 15, 994 54, 217 F 
$5 vears and ovel " 28, 912 15, 403 2, 248 16, 163 10, § 













TABLE 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED DURING DECEMBER, 1927, AND FROM Jt 
CEMBER 31, 1927, SHOWING PRINCIPAL CLASSES UNDER THE IMMIGR\4 
OF 1924, BY PRINCIPAL PLACES OF BIRTH, AS SPECIFIED 














Aliens admitted 






: | Nonimmigrant and 
Quota immigrant | nonquota immi- | 
Place of birth grant To 
I 
durir 
J yecel 

Decem- July to | ber, 192 
ber, 1927 | Pecem- | 

eee" | der, 1927 | 







July to 


| 
Decem- 
~| Decem- | 

ber, 192 ~ | 
er, 1927 ber, 1927 | 
| J 











NL ob OS, oo tntlni Safe ane Selb esaiee wanted 11, 753 75, 394 9, 401 91, 536 21, ( 
Asia eee ee ~ eee a 93 738 | 1, 366 10, 322 1,4 eal 
Africa nt: Spe oe: > SETS ~<, Seeeaeee o 22 196 | 39 403 

Australia and Pacific Islands..........___. 19 172 | 300 2, 748 Ing 





Canada, Mexico, and other America. - --_- 46 352 9, 763 89, 278 

















5 Se wansvangiincdenwncébunepuwds | 11,933 76, 852 20, 869 194, 287 
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[ENS ADMITTED DURING DECEMBER, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1 TO DE- 
BER 31, 1927, BY CLASSES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


fimmigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the number of 
| immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by ports of entry, race, or people, etc. } 








July to De- 











¥ . ] yece be 
Class -—. Fs) cember, 
° 1927 1077 
Nonimmigrants 

fficials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees______-_- 314 3, 424 
sitors for business or pleasure po ie ible elas eine eaedy 3, 556 | 32, 940 
passage through the United States 5. speek eweetetsssee 1, 995 13, 299 
ie under existing treaty ; ete Re ell 125 758 

5, 990 50, 421 

Nonguota immigrants 

idren of United States citizens Sine toe RS ae eet Y d 1 2. 333 1 13, 765 

lents- ‘ = 4, 509 56, 33¢ 

uota countries_._- P 37,773 2 70, 927 

d ch Cre n of natives of nonquot: i countries 1 52 1 455 
freligious denominations and their wives and children 99 752 

tk ges, academies, seminaries, or universities, and their wives and | 

Be, Get ee! 2a ae == sie 7 144 

re! Sere ea 07 1, 354 

biects admitted to Porto Rico. : ar pa 9g 29 

fthe World War and their wives and children ‘ f eee DCG ee 104 

14, 879 | 1 43, 866 

® Qu grants (charged to quota). : : : 11, 933 | 76, 852 
| total admitted - 32, 802 | 271, 139 

Wives and unmarried children under 18 years of age, born in quota countries. 

l not inelude aliens born in nonquota countries, who were admitted under the act as Government 


ficials, visitors, returning residents; etc. 


Mexican Immigration into the United States from Nogales 
District, Sonora 


KPORTS from Consul Henry C. A. Damm at Nogales, Sonora, 
R Mexico, dated October 22, 1927 and January 25, 1928, reveal 
the fact that immigration from the Mexican west coast into the 
United States continues unabated, and that during the year 1927, 5,235 
nonquota immigration visas were issued at the above ‘office. 

As to the occupation of the entrants, the day laborers (jornaleros) 
lurnish by far the largest number; next in order are the servants and 
housekeepers who w ish to engage in domestic service in near-by 
American towns. 

California and Arizona are the chief destination points of Mexi- 
cans who immigrate from the west coast with the intention of work- 
ing principally on farms, on ranches, and in fruit orchards, while some 
work as railroad section hands. The consul states that there is no 
movement into the industrial or factory centers of the United States, 

t least from this district. 

\s regards their intentions to remain in the United States most of 

hem expect to remain longer than a year but not permanently. It 
is hot expected, when the immigrants make application for visas, that 
they can definitely state the length of time they intend to remain, 
but 7 e fact is revealed that most of them do not consider that they 
wre permanently leaving their own country. 

lizher wages and better livi ing conditions are given as the principal 
reasons for the Mexicans entering the United States. The agricul- 
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tural work in which most of them engage is seasonal, hoy 
the resulting periods of unemployment cause hardships h 
rise to the complaints of our Southwestern States that theip frac) 
pitals and charitable institutions are taxed to the limit 
Mexican immigrants. Greater freedom of movement. | a 
another reason for the Mexican emigrating to the United Siaioc 
cheap second-hand automobile is usually purchased, upon 
family and a few household goods are loaded. The good 
mit them to drive from Arizona to California and up and dow) 
State following the crops, helping with the early vegetabh| 
Imperial Valley during the winter months and later with 
crops as they mature. 


Amendment of Immigration Law of Panama 


N JANUARY 28, 1927, the National Assembly of Panatia passed 
a law (No. 16) amending a previous law (No. 13) enacted oy 
October 23, 1926. The decree prohibits the immigrat 


\1 ry { 
Litdti | ) 


Panama of Chinese, Japanese, Syrians Turks, East Indians, [in 
Arians, Dravidians, and Negroes of the Antilles and the Guianas 
whose native language is not Spanish, irrespective of whether they 
were born or were naturalized in countries different from that of 
their origin, with the exception of the natives of the republics which 
constitute the Pan American Union. 


1) 
il]- 


The executive may authorize the immigration of natives of the 
Antilles if they can prove the following facts: (1) That there is not 
an adequate supply of laborers in the Republic who are qualified to 


carry out the work contemplated; (2) that such work is a public 
utility or of an agricultural nature; and (3) that the wages offered 
the immigrants are not lower than the established rates for the natives 
or foreign resident laborers. Furthermore they must guarantee 
that they will pay their own expenses for hospital care, 1! 
needed while they remain in Panama. 

The Department of Foreign Relations is to require of al! persons 
passing through the country who belong to the races whose ini 
gration is forbidden, a bond of not less than 250 nor more than 5) 
balboas to guarantee their leaving the country. These immigrants 
may not remain in the territory of the Republic for over one mont! 

Aliens whose immigration is forbidden by this law but who reside 
in the border of the Republic and are engaged in agricultural! pursuits 
on adjoining foreign territories, may cross the border to return to 
their domiciles without going through the passport formalitic- 


‘Panama. Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores. Inmigracion y Pasaportes. Panama, |" 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO 
LABOR 





Studies Undertaken by International Labor Office 


‘THE following studies are to be made by the International Labor 

L (Office, according to the January 2, 1928, issue of Industrial and 
}abor Information (pp. 7, 8): 

Labor contracts; fluctuation of wages in recent years; family 
| es; utilization of workers’ leisure; international statistics 
of coop rative societies; conditions of work of foreign workers; 
social charges (the cost of social services set up by labor legislation 
for 10 countries) ; compulsory sickness insurance in countries with 
seattered population ; minimum wage legislation in agriculture; mari- 

e questions, including the regulation of water line, regulation of 
deck cargoes other than ‘00d, and uniform statistics of accidents on 


he office is also contemplating studies on the living and working 
conditions of artistic painters, theatrical artists, and unemployed 
intellectual workers. Another subject to be taken up is the standard- 
ion of industrial hygiene. 





Industrial Transference Board of England 


‘ex JANUARY 6, 1928, the British Minister of Labor announced 
that with the approval of the Prime Minister he had appointed 
an industrial transference board, for the purpose of facilitating the 
transfer of workers for whom opportunities for employment in their 
own district or occupation are no longer available. In particular, it 
is expected that the board will busy itself in behalf of the coal miners. 
Some action of this kind was urged by the members of the Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry of 1925, who, in their report, 
pointin ¢ out that the industry was overmanned, and that any efficient 
reorganization would probably at once throw a number of workers 
opel lessly out of employment, recommended that “the Government 
uld be ready to take all practicable measures for the assistance of 
any labor that may be displaced or for facilitating its transfer, and 
should provide such funds as might be required for such purposes.’ 
The London Times of January 7 gives the following summary of 
the purposes and probable activities of the board: 
le object of the board will be to stimulate and assist the transfer of 
‘rom distressed areas to openings in other industries both at home and 
In order to perform this task, the board proposes to work closely with 
partment which can help, e. g., the overseas settlement committee, 
estions of emigration arise; the Ministry of Health, where housing 


need acceleration; the board of education, where education can be 
in to help; and the board of trade on general commercial questions. 
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According to the parliamentary corre spor lent of The Times. it 
that the Government are prepared to give the board wide powers 
to supple ment and develop the existing machinery for providing ; 
Thev will keep in touch with both the employers and the man: gers ¢ 
ment exchanges, and it is probable that in areas where there is a pros} Y 
a fair amount of employment, committees representing the local j, 
be set up to help the board. 





Aid to Tubercular Government Employees in Portugal! 


Hk Portuguese Government passed a law recently desig: 
Government employees suffering from tubere ulosis. Th. 
vides for the construction of hospitals, sanitariums, and 
ments for the preventive treatment of the disease, in w!| 
employees are to have free treatment. In addition they ar 
a monthly allowance of 500 escudos ? if single, and 1,000 
married or with children. 


! Portugal, Diario de Noticias, Lisbon, Oct. 31, 1927; and International Labor Office 
Labor Info rmation, Geneva, Dee. 12, 1927, p. 347. 


\verage exchange rate of escudo in 1927=5.03 cents. 
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ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREAUS 





AMONG the labor activities of the State bureaus, the following, 

reported either directly by the bureaus themselves or indirectly 
through the medium of their printed reports, are noted in this issue 
of the Labor Review: 

(ulifornia.—Report on changes in volume of employment and in 
weekly pay rolls in 781 industrial establishments, page 152. 

[Ilinois.—Report on changes in employment and earnings in fac- 
tories in that State, page 153. 

lowa.—Report on changes in volume of employment in industries 
in lowa, page 155. 

\aryland.—Report on changes in volume of employment and in 
weekly pay rolls in 183 establishinents, page 156. 

\Vew York.—Decrease in amputations in industrial accidents, 
pave 42; and changes in number of employees and in amount of 
weekly pay rolls in 1,600 factories, page 157. 

Ohio.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, page 73. ' 

Pennsylvania.— Accidents occurring in industries of the State in 
1927, page 42; and report on changes in weekly man-hours and in 
weekly pay-roll totals in various industries, page 159. 

\\sconsin.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s com- 
pensation act, page 74; and report on changes in number of em- 
ployees and in amount of weekly pay rolls, page 161. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LAROR 





Official—United States 


On10.— Department of Industrial Relations. Fifth annual report, in: 


; ame: ‘ fuding the 
annual vot of the Industrial Commission of Ohio, for the fiscal year J iily 1 
1925, to June 30, 1926. Columbus, 1927. 45 pp. i 

Data on workmen’s compensation, taken from this report, are given on page 73 
of this issue. 

——— Industrial Commission. Ohio Industrial Commission Monitor, \'0/. 1 \, 


1, January, 1928. Columbus. 

With this issue the Ohio Industrial Commission inaugurates a monthly bulletiy 
which will carry authoritative information on the current work of the commis. 
sion and its division of industrial safety and hygiene, sections being devoted tg 
the current decisions and rulings of the commission; contemplated and effected 
changes in the workmen’s compensation law; the industrial accident situation 
in its various aspects; occupational diseases; and code work, safety confereices, 
and similar subjects. Special articles will be carried from time to time on such 
topics as the prevention of industrial accidents and occupational diseases jy 
industry generally, as well as on the problems peculiar to particular industries; 
first aid; foreman training; proper illumination; and rehabilitation of cripples. 
PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Special bulletin No. 1 

Spray painting in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, 1926. 202 pp.; illustrations, 
diagrams. 

A brief summary of the findings of this study was given in the September, 
1927, issue of the Labor Review (p. 59). 

Unrrep Stares.—Civil Service Commission. Forty-fourth annual report, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1927. Washington, 1927. 115 pp. 

On June 30, 1927, there were 559,138 employees in the entire executive civil 
service, a decrease of 1,567 from the number employed in 1926. The postal 
service had 55.22 per cent of the total number in 1927. 

—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Coimerce. 
Commerce yearbook, 1926. Vol. Il—Foreign countries and noncontiguous ter- 
ritories of United States. Washington, 1927. 642 pp.; maps, charts. 

This second part of the commerce yearbook for 1926 covers 61 foreign countries 
and Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, and Porto Rico. The volume contains 
a review of the economic conditions and events in each country or possession for 
the year 1926, and statistical data for 1926 or the latest available year, usually 
in comparison with preceding years. Information on labor conditions is in 
cluded. 

—— —— Bureau of Mines. Coal in 1925, by F. G. Tryon and L. Man. 


Washington, 1928. (From Mineral Resources of the United States, 1925, Part 
IT, pp. 393-533.) 


In addition to other detailed data on the coal-mining industry, the repor 
contains tables showing number of men employed, days the mines were !!) ope" 
tion, length of the working-day, output per man and average number of (ays 
worked per year, and strikes, suspensions, and lockouts, in 1925 and previous 
years. 
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UNITE! :raTES.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technical 
- 419: Safe practices at oil derricks, by H. C. Miller. Washington, 1927. 
: illustrations, diagrams. 


Covers traveling equipment in the derrick; pipe tools; drilling and pumping 


and pulling wells; use of mud fluid and cement; belts and wire lines; eye accidents 
the derrick; defective hand tools; personal cleanliness; boilers; and fire hazards 
and prevention. 


Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 63: State laws 
affecting working women. Washington, 1927. 41 pp.; charts. 


Reviewed on page 40 of this issue. 


Lt 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. - Eleventh annual report, 1927. 
Washington, 1927. 73 pp.; charts. 
Reviewed on page 109 of this issue. 
Navy Department. Schedule of wages for civil employees under the Naval 
Establishment for the calendar year 1928. Washington, 1928. 48 pp. 
Wage rates for the clothing workers’ service and the laborer, helper, and 
mechanical service are published on page 131 of this issué. 


Official—-Foreign Countries 


\csTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Tasmania Branch. Statistics of 

the State of Tasmania for the year 1925-26. [Hobart?], 1927. [Various paging.] 

The section on manufacturing production includes statistics on number of 
workers and salaries and wages paid. 

— (WesteERN AUSTRALIA).—Legislative Assembly. The timber industry. 
Speech by May Holman on the timber industry regulation bill, delivered in the 
Legislative Assembly, Perth, October 19, 1926. Perth, 1926. 20 pp. 

[In support of the timber industry act of 1926. Contains sections on machinery 
precautions, safety code for woodworking plants, safeguards, industrial safety, 
and aid for the injured. There is also a brief statement of accidents in the 
timber industry for the years 1919 to 1925. 


— - The timber industry regulation act, 1926. Perth, 1927. 23 pp. 
Contains a copy of the act together with regulations issued pursuant thereto. 
BuLcaria.—Direction Générale de la Statistique. Annuaire statistique du 
Royaume de Bulgarie, 1926. Sofia, 1927. 584 pp. (Printed in Bulgarian 
and French.) 
A compilation of statistics for the year 1926 from official publications of the 
bureau of statisties and other public offices and their archives, giving complete 
information on social, economic, and cultural life in Bulgaria. 


Canapa.—Department of Labor. Prices in Canada and other countries, 1927. 
Otlawa, 1928. 82 pp.; chart. (Supplement to Labor Gazette, January, 1928.) 


—— —— Wages and hours of labor report No. 11: Wages and hours of labor in 
Canada, 1920 to 1927. Ottawa, 1928. 100 pp. (Supplement to The Labo 
Gazette, January, 1928.) 

Index numbers of rates of wages for various classes of labor in Canada, 1901 
to 1927, taken from this report, are given on page 135 of this issue. 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA.—{Ministry of Social Welfare.] Statistique des assurances 

contre la maladie pendant l’année 1923. Prague, 1926. 87 pp.; 14 tables. 
Printed in Bohemian with French and German explanations.) . 

Statistics on sickness insurance for the year 1923, showing number of members, 

number of cases of sickness, finances, ete., for each district. 


~ Statistique des assurances contre les accidents pendant Vannée 1923. 


Prague, 1926. 186 pp. (Printed in Bohemian with French and German 
ec planations.) 


Statistics on accident insurance for the year 1923, including tables showing 
humber and classes of accidents, finances, etc. 
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FinLtanp.—(Socialministeriet. Férsiikringsbyran.] Understédskassor. 


. ; - : “ 1925 
Helsingfors,1927. 91 pp. (Finlands officiella statistik X XVI, ay latixs 
B, 22. wo 

Report by the insurance bureau of the Finnish Ministry of So. \flairs 


on operations of workers’ relief funds in 1925. There is a résumé in }: 


GerMaNy.—Reichsarbeitsministerium. Sonderfragen des Arbeitersc),, 
Beobachtungen aus Unfallverhiitung und Gewerbehygiene im Jo 199% 
Berlin, 1927. 122 pp. 7 


Treats of the protection of workers, prevention of accidents, and 


neh, 


eS 





AG. 1u.dustria] 
hygiene, based upon the reports of Government officials for the year 19.) 
—— Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. Arbeitsrecht, Arbeitsmarkt und 4 beits. 
schutz. Berlin, 1927. 243 pp.; charts. (38. Sonderheft zum ?eic) ni 
beitsblatt.) 

Selected lectures by officials of the German Ministry of Labor and other 
departments and by professors of universities, dealing with various econo) 
questions and with the law affecting labor in Germany. 

Great Brirarn.—Indistrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 48: Aptii. 


cial humidification in the cotton weaving industry—its effect upon th 
rates of weaving operatives, by A. Bradford Hill. London, 1927. ™» 
charts. 


Reviewed on page 47 of this issue. 
—— Medical Research Council. Special report series, No. 113: Spirochatal 
jaundice, by G. Buchanan, M. D. London, 1927. 64 pp.; illustrations 
A digest of this report is given on page 54 of this issue. 


—— Ministry of Labor. Memorandum on certain points concerning the statistic 
of unemployment and of poor law relief. London, 1927. 7? pp. (Cmd. 298: 


—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1926. Part 
unions. London, 1927. 41 pp. 

The report gives figures for the year ending December 31, 1925, showing that 
during the year there was a loss of about 10,000 in the membership of the wnions 
of employees. The average yearly contribution from members was 35s. 10d, 
which was spent as follows: ‘17s. 8d. per member was spent on unemployment, 
dispute, sick, accident, and other benefits, 14s. 1d. on management and organiza- 
tion, 1s. as contributions to federations, other unions, etc., 6d. on political objects, 
and 2s. 7d. were added to the funds.” 

The registered unions of employers and traders showed a membership of 44,359 
In the employers’ unions, the average contribution per member was £2 | ls. li. 
“Of this, and a further 2d. derived from other sources, 43s. 9d. was spent on 
management and organization, 7s. 1d. on sick, funeral, and other benefits, and 
5d. as contributions to federations, other unions, etc.”’ 


4: Trade- 


Inp1a.—Chief Inspector of Mines. Annual report for the year ending l«cemly 
31, 1926. Caleutia, 1927. 176 pp.; maps, charts. 
Information on employment in mines, taken from this report, is published on 
page 162 of this issue. 


NETHERLANDS East-INpies.—Departement van Landbouw, Nijverieid « 
Handel. Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek. Statistisch jaaroverzu 
van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1926. Weltevreden, 1927. 407 pp. (Printed v 
Dutch and English.) - 

This statistical abstract for the Netherlands East-Indies contains data on 
population in general and on its intellectual, social, and economic status; sanita’, 
conditions; recruiting of labor; trade-unions; mining, agricultural, and factory 
production; prices; and wages of workers in various industries. 
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RHODESIA (SouTHERN Ruopesia).—Chief Native Commissioner. Report for the 
wear 1926. Salisbury, 1927. 20 pp. 


4 considerable portion of the report is concerned with the native labor for 
European settlers, its quality and the best methods of securing a stable supply. 
Emp! is laid on the need for Government inspection and control of working 
conditions on some of the farms and in some centers of the metal industries. 
“While the rates of wages may be left to be governed by economic laws, it is of 
the first importance that employers should submit to Government control and 
‘nspection of housing and feeding arrangements.” 


_- Director of Census. Report of census taken May 4, 1926. Salisbury, 1927. 
[Various paging.] 

Part Il contains a section on occupations and industries. 

Srraits SETTLEMENTS.—Labor Department. Annual report for the year 1926. 
Singapore, 1927. 27 pp. 

Contains data on immigration and emigration; recruiting of labor; assistance 
to the unemployed; welfare of laborers; wages; fatal accidents, by cause; and 
number of Indians, Chinese, Javanese, and others employed by the Government 
and at various specified estates and other places of employment in 1926. 
SwepeN.—|Social Departementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Arbetartillgdng, arbetstid och 

arbetslén inom Sveriges jordbruk dr 1926. Stockholm, 1927. 58 pp. (Has 
résumé in French.) 

A summary of this report on unemployment, wages, and hours in Swedish 
agriculture is given on page 33 of this issue. 

Uxion or SoutH Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Statistics of produc- 
tion: Statistics of factories and productive industries (excluding mining and 


quarrying) in the Union for the year 1924-25 (tenth industrial census, 1926). 
Pretoria, 1927. iii, 103 pp. 


Includes data on number of establishments in the different industries; number 


of employees, classified by industry, by race, and by grade of employment; 
number of Europeans under 18 years of age employed; and wages. 
Unofficial 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Ohio branch. Proceedings of the 44th annual 
convention, held at Middletown, Ohio, July 18-22, 1927. Columbus [19277?}. 
173 pp. 

Among the matters taken up in resolutions were: Adequate appropriations for 
the administration of workmen’s compensation, organization of the automobile 
industry, and workers’ education. 

—— Wisconsin branch. Wisconsin labor, 1927 (annual publication). Milwaukee, 
290 Third Street, 1927. 99 pp. 

Includes a number of special articles by labor experts. Among these contri- 
butions are: “The part time school,” by the director of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational Education, and ‘Factors in wage determination,” by the 
arbitration counsel of the International Typographical Union. 

AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssociaTION. Annual convention series No. 70: Creat- 
ing and maintaining morale. New York, 20 Vesey Street, 1928. 28 pp. 

The pamphlet brings together three papers presented at the American Manage- 
ment Association convention held in Chicago, November 1-4, 1927: ‘Creating 
and maintaining morale among manual workers,” by Arthur T. Morey, general 
manager of Commonwealth Steel Co.; ‘Creating and maintaining morale among 
sales forces,” by C. K. Woodbridge, president of the Electric Refrigeration 
Corp.; and “Creating and maintaining office morale,” by Henry W. Cook, vice 
president and medical director, Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Special paper No. 18: Educai 
problems and training in labor administration in engineering colle. 
York, 20 Vesey Street, 1928. 7 pp. 


AMERICAN RaNK AND Fite Lasor De.eGation TO Soviet Russia, | 
Report. New York, International Publishers, 1928. 48 pp. 


AUSTRALIAN Lasor Party. Western Australian Division. [Rej 
special commitiee on child endowment to the) special conference of 
consider child endowment, to be held at Perth, July 27, 1927. P. 
15 pp. 


Reviewed on page 107 of this issue. 
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BayLe, F. Les hauts salaries. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1927. 624 pp. 
A theoretical discussion of wages, taking into consideration the theory of 
wages, origin and justification of profit, and the 8-hour day. 


Tht LeTT 


Botrat, Giuseppe. La cartadel lavoro. Rome, Edizioni del ‘ Diritto de! Ly», 
1927. 208 pp. 

A study of the Italian ‘‘Charter of Labor” from legal documents and ot}, 
sources of information. 

CANADIAN Rattway Boarp or ApsustmMENT No.1. Third report of proceed 
ings, covering period October 1, 1923, to September 30, 1927. {Montreal 
1927. 20 pp. | . 

During the period covered by the report the board handled 132 cases anc jts 
expenses amounted to $31,384. ) 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States. Department of Manufac- 
ture. Growth of foremanship courses in the United States, June, 1926, to June, 
1927. Washington [19277]. 16 pp., mimeographed. 

Reviewed on page 112 of this issue. 

CHINA FOUNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE. Social 
Research Department. First annual report, 1926-27. Peking, 22 Nang 
Chang Chieh, 1927. 8 pp. 

Gives a brief account of the progress of the department’s studies of handi- 
craft and factory workers, family budgets, and marketing of farm products. 
Crawiey, 8S. L. An experimental investigation of recovery from work. New 

York, 1926. 66 pp; charts. (Archives of Psychology, No. 85.) 

This study of the effects of muscular exertion in the production of fatigue 
was made on four subjects. Special attention was given to the length of the 
rest periods required for complete recovery of local muscular activity. 
Darett, H. L. First-aid and medical services in industry. New Brunswick, 

N.J., Johnson and Johnson, 1928. 136 pp.; illustrations. 

This study covers the medical service provided by about 70 companies. ‘There 
is a brief summary of the points brought out in the study and the work of the 
individual establishments is described in more or less detail. 

DesPLANQuUES, CHARLES. Barbiers, perruquiers, coiffeurs. Paris, Gasion Doin 
et Cie., 1927. 278 pp. 

A history of the occupations of hair cutting and hair dressing and an account 
of the relations of employers and employees, covering wages, hours, etc., trade- 
union organization, and employment methods. 

DevutscHe GESELLSCHAFT FUR GEWERBEHYGIENE. Bethefte zum Zentralblatt jw 
Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung, 5-6: Temperatur, Feuchtigheit «i 
Luftbewegung in industriellen Anlagen, ihre Bedeutung fiir die Gesunii 
der Arbeiter und die Verhtitung threr schddigenden Einfliisse. Frankfurt a. M. 
Viktoria-Allee 9 [19267]. 182 pp. 

Treats of temperature, moisture, and air currents in industrial plants— tel! 
significance with respect to health of workers and the avoidance of their |).zards. 
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uISs Ein AND VAN Buren, Grorce H. Special aspects of the declining 


res losis death rate in the United States. London, John Bale, Sons and 


Danicisson (Ltd.), 1927. 10 pp.; charts. (Reprinted from “ Tubercle,’’ October, 
192 
\ digest of this article is given on page 48 of this issue. 


FerpMAN, HERMAN. Prohibition, its economic and industrial aspects. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1927. 415 pp. 

4 study of the effects of prohibition upon the consumption and production of 
commodities, with chapters on the relation of prohibition to industrial accidents 
and the efficiency of the worker. 

Gascén Y MrraM6n, ANTONIO. Hacia una ley de cooperativas. [Madrid?), Ser- 
 icio de Publicaciones Agricolas. [No date.) 106 pp. 

Contains the text of the law governing cooperative societies, with a history of 

ents leading to its enactment. 

Horace PLUNKETT FoUNDATION. A survey of cooperative legislation. London, 


George Routledge & Sons (Ltd.), 1927. 129 pp. (Reprint from Yearbook of 
Agricultural Cooperation in the British Empire (1928).) 


Contains, for each country, a short summary of the legislation on cooperative 
marketing. 
IvrERNATIONAL Mmtran Workers’ Freperation. Minutes of the XIth Interna- 


tional Metal Workers’ Congress of August 8, 9, and 10, 1927, at Paris. Berne 
Switzerland), 1927. 113 pp. 


Among the subjects discussed at this congress were: Hours of labor, cartels, 
rationalization, and the attitude of the American metal workers toward affiliation 
with the Metal Workers’ International. 

Lany, J. M. La sélection psychophysiologique des travailleurs: Conductors de tram- 
ways et d’autobus. Paris, Dunod, 1927. 240 pp.; illustrations, diagrams. 

A study of the psychophysiological selection of workers with special relation to 
drivers of street cars and motor busses. It includes an account of the different 
tests given to drivers to determine their fitness for these positions. 

LecLerc DE Putiieny ET Boutin. iene industrielle générale. Vol. 7. 
Paris, J. B. Bailliére et Fils. (No aati 452 pp.; tlustrations, diagrams. 

This treatise on industrial hygiene deals with sanitation of workshops, gases 
and fumes, ventilation, lighting, dust removal, personal hygiene of workers, 
fatigue, medical inspection, and compensation for industrial diseases. Con- 
siderable space is given to the legislation of France and other countries on various 
phases of the subject. 

Macmtttan, W. C. The Cape color question. London, Faber & Guwyer, 1927. 
304 pp.; maps. 

A historical review of the relations between Europeans and native races in 
what is now the Union of South Africa, drawing largely for material on hitherto 
unused papers. The purpose of the study is given in the scatement that “this 
Mfrican and world race problem, ever increasingly urgent in our day, is to be 
regarded as the culmination of centuries of development, and is not to be solved 
in a flash by passing aets of parliament, least of all by wild planning for the 
future, with an imperfect or erroneous understanding of the past.” 

Mou Wass, Aveusta. Les gens de maison. Paris, Gaston Doin et Cie, 1927. 
288 pp. 

In this work the author reviews the various conditions of house service from 
slavery up to modern times. An account of present methods of employment, 
wages, working conditions, etc., is given, and there is a discussion of the reforms 
needed in order to attract workers to this form of employment. 
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Monn, Sir Aurrep. Industry and politics. London, Macmillan & 
1927. 337 pp. 


A collection of papers and addresses dealing with various aspects 


trial situation, and considering particularly-the relation between i) 
political developments. 


NATIONAL Fire Protection Association. Electrical committe: 
publication of the reports of article committees to the annual meetin, 
1928, of the electrical committee, N. F. P. A. New York, 109 | 
[1928?]. 142 pp. 

Contains proposed amendments to the national electrical code to 
ered at the annual meeting scheduled to be held in New York City, F. 
14, 15, and 16, 1928. The action taken by this committee will be re r 
the National Fire Protection Association under the procedure of the \qyorip 
Engineering Standards Committee at its annual meeting at Atlantic City in 
May, 1928. 


NaTionaL Sarety Councit. Transactions, Sixteenth Annual Safety (o 


ruary | 


held at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, September 26 to 30, 1927. ©} ie 108 
East Ohio Street, 1928. Vols. 1 to 3. [Various paging.] 

The report of the transactions of the annual meeting of the Safety Congres 

contains the papers and discussions of the general sessions, of the meet id 


by various sections, and of the sessions on public safety. A resolution of ¢ 
health service division regarding the limits of industrial medicine and si 
is given on page 53 of this issue. 
RATHBONE, ELEANOR R. The ethics and economics of family endowmen!. 1») 
Epworth Press, 1927. 118 pp. 

The author maintains that family endowment would raise the standard of 
life not only for the very poor but for every social class in which there is actial 
economic hardship. 


Réat, CLaupg, ET Ruwuré®re, H. Le tabac et les alumettes. Paris, Gaston Doin, 
1925. 360 pp. 
This study gives a history of the tobacco and match industries and an account 


of the labor organizations and wages paid workers in each of these industries 


Samupi, Str Herspert. The problem of the coal mines. London, Liheral P»! 
cation Department, 1927. 16 pp. 


Reviewing the conditions now existing in the British coal industry, the author 
feels that there is more need than ever that the recommendations of the royal 
commission on the coal industry should be adopted. The events of the iwo 
years since its report was issued have shown the pressing need for consolidating 


the various mining enterprises, for eliminating wasteful methods of mining, 
transportation, and distribution, for State acquisition of the royalties, for scien 
tific research into the technical problems of the industry, for a careftil study of 
marketing methods, and especially for the adoption of the measures recol- 
mended for improving relations between employers and employees. 


Soviet Union InrorMATion BurgEav. Commercial handbook of the U. ». 5. f. 


(Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) for 1927. Washington [/0??). % 
pp.; maps. 

Stanpine Joint ComMMITTEE or INDUSTRIAL WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS. !'" 

tective legislation and women workers. London, The Labor Party, 30 /eclesion 

Sq., 1927. 8 pp. 

The committee declares in favor of three kinds of protective legis!:tion [! 


women: Legislation which would be desirable for both sexes but whic! cin '® 
secured for women and not for men; legislation more needed by wome: ()")) 
men, because of their lesser strength; and legislation for protection nece-<:ry {! 
women because of their functions as mothers. 
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TrGw! REXFORD Guy. Industry’s coming of age. New York, Harcourt, 
tas & Co., 1927. 274 pp.; charts. 

rhe first chapter of this volume brings together in convenient form the avail- 
ical data regarding increased productivity of industry. This is fol- 
.q by discussions of various aspects of the subject, such as theories, general 


wet 

= te eal causes, and the extent to which industry is or may be directed to 

' DI tion of the goods wanted by the consumer. 

Wo.rr. WinnELM. Der Achtstundentag, seine Geschichte und die Erfahrungen mit 
3 gesetzlichen Einftihrung in Deutschland. Berlin, Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund, 1926. 112 pp. 

\ brief history of the eight-hour day in Germany with an account of the 
oxperience of various German plants with the shorter workday. 


‘ops. EpwWARD A., AND MertTzGeR, CLARENCE B. America’s human wealth: 

The money value of human life. New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1927. 193 pp. 
rhe writers review the history of both the method and the philosophy underly- 
y various attempts to determine the money value of human life, and an 
weount is given of the various‘estimates of the money or economic values of 
man beings and the reasoning on which the calculations are based. 
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